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Printed for the use of the Foreign Office. April 1885, 





CONFIDENTIAL. 





CORRESPONDENCE WITH BRITISH REPRESENTATIVES 
AND AGENTS ABROAD, AND REPORTS FROM NAVAL 
OFFICERS AND THE TREASURY, RELATIVE TO THE 
SLAVE TRADE. 





BRAZIL, 


No. 1. 
Mr. Corbett to Earl Granville—(Received April 30.) 


(No. 9. Consular.) 
My Lord, Petropolis, April 5, 188+. 

THE emancipation of all the slaves in the Province of Ceara has been completed, 
and the event has been the cause of great rejoicings on the part of the Abolitionist 
Societies here and at Fortaleza, the capital of the province. 

The fétes connected with the abolition of slavery in the first province which has 
entirely freed itself from slavery lasted during the whole of last week. ° 

The latest official Returns of the number of slaves in the Empire do not come down 
later than the 20th June, 1882, when the number existing appeared to be 1,346,648, 
being 195,584 fewer than the 1,542,232 registered in the special register which closed 
the 30th September, 1875. Of the 195,584, 132,770 were recorded as dead, leaving 
62,805 who were emancipated, whereas the special Returns of liberations gives the 
number emancipated up to the 30th June, 1882, as 87,7065, although the returns are 
incomplete as regards Ceara, S. Paulo, Minas Geraes, and Matto Grosso. 

The leading newspapers, and one, the “Jornal do Commercio,” usually well- 
informed, thinks the number of emancipations amount to about 100,000, and the 
number of slaves now existing to 1,200,000. Among those emancipated, 15,000 were 
freed by the Emancipation Fund, and -the slaves themselves contributed about 1,000,000 
milreis (about 100,000/.) of their price. The amount distributed by the Emancipation 
Fund has been 15,227,958 milreis (about 152,280/.), of which 4,800,000 milreis 
(about 480,000/.) has yet to be employed. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) EDWIN CORBETT. 
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BRAZIL, (Consular)—Bahia. 


No. 2. 
Consul Stevens to Earl Granville.—(Received December 2.) 


he 1. Africa.) 
y Lord, Bahia, November 8, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report, for your Lordship’s information, the arrival here on 
the 6th instant, from Point na on the Congo, of the Belgian barque “Ville 
d’Ostende,” Horn (Englishman) master, having on board 126 time-expired African 
adults, of whom seven are females, returning to Zanzibar (where they were engaged 
a — ago by the Congo International Association), where the master will pay 

em off. 

The “ Ville d’Ostende ” is thirty-two days out, and having failed to reach Cape 
Town, fell short of provisions, and bore up for this port to obtain them, the negroes 
having shown an attitude of mutiny on being kept some days on salt fish. 

Reports having got abroad that these Africans are slaves for whom a market is 
being sought, I deem it useful to make this communication. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) GEO. ALEX. STEVENS. 





No. 3. 
Consul Stevens to Earl Granville—(Received February 6, 1885.) 


(No. 22. Consular.) 
My Lord, Bahia, December 31, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report, for your Lordship’s information, that the transac- 
tions in slaves in this province during the half-year ending this day have been very 
limited, and that the average price of slaves has been about 250 milreis her head. Slave- 
holders inform me that such sales as now occur are, as a rule, for freedom, and that 
scarcely any one will, in view of probable "sudden emancipation, buy slaves for use, 
notwithstanding that Bahia is the province in which there is the least agitation against 
keeping up the odious institution. 

1 have, &c. 
(Signed) GEO, ALEX. STEVENS. 


BRAZIL. (Consular)—Ceara. 


No. 4. 
Vice-Consul Studart to Earl Granville-—(Received March 30.) 


( Telegraphic.) Fortaleza, March 22, 1884. 
BRITISH residents joyfully announce total emancipation province. 
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EGYPT. 
No. 5. 
Sir E. Baring to Earl Granville—(Received March 18.) ; 
(No. 2. Africa.) 
My Lord Cairo, March 7, 1884. 


WITH reference to my despatch No. 1, Africa, of the 25th ultimo, I have the 
honour to inclose herewith a Return, showing that a total number of 8,986 slaves have 
been manumitted in Egypt up to the 31st January last. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) E. BARING. 





Inclosure in No. 5. 





Retvugn showing the Number of Slaves manumitted at the several Bureaux, to the end of January 1884. 


—— | —$——— | ———__ |__|. — | | | | __—_—. 















1882, To Nov. 30.| 741 |1,687 
1883, January . 
February . 
March 
April 
May 
Jane 
July 
August 
September . 


No. 6. 
Mr. Lister to Sir E. Baring. 


(No. 2. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, March 20, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to transmit hetowith, for your information, and 
for any observations which you may have to offer thereupon, copy of a despatch from 
Mr. Consul Baker, containing some suggestions relative to the recognition of the status 
of slavery by the local Tribunals in Egypt.* | 


Lam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 


P.S.—Consul Baker has been instructed, for the future, to transmit his despatches 
to this Office, under flying seal, through Her Majesty's Agency at Cairo, ae 
op Vu) 





® No. 20, ! 


4 \ EGYPT. 
No. 7. 
Earl Granville to Sir E. Baring. 


ie. 3. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, April 15, 1884. 

YOUR despatch No. 1, Africa, of the 25th February, on the subject of slavery in 
Egypt, has been received and laid before Parliament. 

I gather from it that, while you are of opinion that some legislative enactment, 
such as the Indian Act V of 1843, would be the most effectual method of abolishing 
slavery in t, you consider that it would be unwise at present to adopt such a 
measure; and that you are of opinion that the plan which has been suggested of the 
conclusion of a Convention abolishing slavery within seven years from its date is 
impracticable. 

If you are correct in thinking that the existing machinery of manumission is 

imperfectly understood in this country, you will see that this will be met by the publica- 
tion of your despatch showing that, under existing circumstances, any slave who applies 
to the Bureau of Manumission can at once obtain his freedom, but also showing that 
many are deterred from doing so by the subsequent difficulty of finding a livelihood. 
Your proposal to supply a remedy for this latter difficulty by encouraging a scheme for 
finding employment for freed slaves, especially for females, is well deserving of 
consideration. 
*  [ should be glad of your opinion as to whether it would not be possible to discourage 
slave-holding and to hasten its extinction by imposing a tax on all male slaves. The tax 
should be sufficiently heavy to act as an inducement to the employment of free labour, 
4nd as a substantial contribution to the revenue from the class most capable of 
paying it. 

Teach a tax could not excite the opposition of those who uphold slavery as being 
enjoined by the religious or legal precepts of the Koran, while by limiting its incidence 
to male slaves all interference with the privacy and domestic arrangements of the 
harem would be avoided. 

It is possible that the imposition of this tax might necessitate the registration of 
male slaves; but as Sir B. Frere and General Gordon have both recommended this 
system, and have stated, from their knowledge of Mahommedans, that there would be 
no difficulty in its adoption, Her Majesty’s Government are unable to believe that it 
would form any serious objection to the proposed tax. 

IT am, &c. 
(Signed) GRANVILLE. 





No. 8. 
Mv. Lister to Sir E. Baring. 


Africa. 

: Mi. LISTER presents his compliments to Sir E, Baring, and is directed by Earl 
Granville to re that he will furnish his Lordship with his opinion on the inclosed 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Suakin on the question of slavery and slave 
emancipation.* ‘ 

» His Lordship would also be glad of Sir Evelyn’s opinion on the points submitted to 
him in the despatch from this Office No. 3, Africa, of the 15th ultimo, and inclosed 
herewith for convenience of reference. 

Foreign Office, May 27, 1884. 





No. 9. 
Memorandum by Sir E. Baring. 


1 THINK I would omit the last paragraph of this draft,+ which I have placed 
within brackets. The sale of slaves from family to family in Egypt becomes illegal in 
the next August. It would not be desirable to say anything from which it might be 
inferred that we recognized the possibility of the sales Ppraegn 2 

As to the main question, E was at cne time a good deal taken with the proposal to 


* Ne. 21. t No. 7. 


EGYPT. 5 


tax slaves, but I rather gave the idea, because there were great objections to endea- 
ite slaves, and I thought it hardly noid while to deal only 


be possible to tax the male slaves without undue interference with 
domestic affairs, but I should not like to commit — bedoe 8. gpg opinion on this 
point without consultation with others at Cairo. e tax would, of course, be v 
rs. ge Any direct tax is always especially unpopular in Eastern countries, and th 
would probably be more unpopular than most direct taxes. Slavery in is 
moribund, and [ should doubt the advisability, at any time, of incurring the unpopularity 
consequent on this measure. At the present moment I should say it would be most 
inexpedient to move in the matter. 

I should, however, not like the Government to rely wholly on my opinion. I would 
send the despatch to Mr. Egerton; he is sure to give a very sensible opinion on the 
subject. 

’ E. B. 

Foreign Office, June 6, 1884. 





No. 10. 


Mr. Lister to Mr. Egerton. 

o. 6. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, June 19, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to call your attention to my despatch No. 3, 
Africa, of the 15th April, on the subject of slavery in Eey t. Whilst awaiting the 
opinion on the subject of the taxation of male slaves w Nich may be received from 
Sir E. Baring after his return to Egypt, I shall be glad to receive from you any remarks 
on the subject which may be suggested to you by your personal experience. 


am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 11. 


Mr. Egerton to Earl Granville—(Received September 14.) 
No. 5. Africa.) 
y Lord, Cairo, September 5, 1884. 

WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 6 of the 19th June, and to the 
suggestion contained therein of a tax on male slaves, I am sorry to say that I do not 
feel myself competent as yet to express opinions on many questions connected with 
slavery in Egypt; but, from the inquiries I have made, I do not think the present is the 
time to impose a tax of the kind. 

Independently of the inexpediency of introducing a measure of such undoubted 
unpopularity at the present moment, there would be much difficulty in getting the 
‘nfoemnelion necessary for its application. Registers are not properly kept, either in the 
towns or in the country; and it is quite certain that the actual result of the tax would 
be small, and would give a very imperfect notion of the actual amount of slavery in 


t. 

oo in this country shovld die out gradually without further measures than the 
strict application of those now in force. 

Were there well-kept registers, the proposal to tax male slaves would be an 
excellent one, but I think I am justified in repeating that, the machinery for the 
taxation being wanting, the result would be merely great discontent, many false 
declarations, and evasions, and little profit to the Exchequer, in return for the trouble 


en, 
On the 4th August of this year the Law prohibiting the sale of domestic slaves has 
come into force; but I have not heard that any courts-martial have yet taken place on 


those who have infri the law in this » although I am not ine enough to 
believe that the law not been infri by private sales, though Nubar I 
should state, considers that I am wrong in this fear. 
T have, &c. 
) EDWIN H. EGERTON. 
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é EGYPT. 


No. 12. 
Sir E. Baring to Earl Granwille—(Received November 25.) 
ine Cairo, November 17, 1884. 
7 TE the pikes of « convention 1. bad & tee deus dee de Martino, he 


with M. d rin 
mentioned to me that he thought it probable that before long the Italian Government 
would propose to become parties to the Slave Trade Conventi 


have, &c. 
(Signed) | E. BARING. 





No. 18. 


Sir E. Baring to Earl Granville.—(Received December 9.) 
(No.9. Africa.) 
My Cairo, November 26, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith copy of a despatch from 
Mr. Consul Baker, requesting my instructions how to deal with the case of two slaves, 
deserters from a Jeddah dhow, who had claimed the protection of Her Majesty’s 
Consulate at Suakin. 

Mr. Baker is of opinion that these slaves are entitled to manumission under the 
Anglo-Egyptian Convention of 1877. , 

Colonel Chermside, the Egyptian Governor-General, dissents from this view, and 
considers that the question is not one upon which the Convention for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade is intended to bear. 

It appeared to me that Colonel Chermside’s opinion was correct, and that the 
question was one which came under the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1880, and not the 
Anglo-Egyptian Convention of 1877. Before, however, replying to Mr. Baker, I 
requested Mr. Cooksun to favour me with his opinion on the subject, instructing 
Mr. Baker in the meantime to detain the slaves at Suakin until further instructions. , 

Further desertions of slaves immediately followed, and I received the inclosed 
telegram from General Fremantle, the Acting Governor of Suakin, on the subject. 

I have to-day received the inclosed opinion from Mr. Cookson, giving his reasons 
for considering Colonel Chermside’s view of the question the correct one. I entirely 
concur in Mr. Cookson’s opinion, and have forwarded it to Mr. Baker, directing him to 
be guided by it in the present and similar cases, and to communicate it to General 
Fremantle. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) E. BARING. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 18. 
Consul Baker to Sir E. Baring. 


A Suakin, November 10, 1884, 

I HAVE the honour to report that slave-sailors belonging to Jeddah boats 
occasionally desert at Suakin, and claim the protection of this Consulate, 

Their masters, or the agents of their masters, oppose their liberation, and two of 
such fugitive slaves have recently been several times forcibly arrested by persons claiming 
to be or to represent their masters. 

In view of the probability of these fugitive slaves being forced or induced to go on 
board dhows bound for Jeddah, I have, in the case of two fugitive slaves named Furridge 
and Mabrook, applied to the Governor-General of the Red Sea Littoral for certificates 
of manumission, or passports, under the last paragraph of Article I of the Chérif-Vivian 
Convention of 1877. 

I regret to say that a difference of opinion has arisen between the Governor-General 
and myself as to the true meaning of the paragraph in question. i 

‘is Excellency contends, in a letter of the 5th instant, of which I have the honour 
to transmit a copy, that the case of the fiigitive slaves Furridge and Mabrook does not 
come within the operation of the Convention at all, inasmuch as they work as sailors, 
coming and going from various ports, without there being any question of resale, export, 
or import ; and he declines to manumit them. 

/ 
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"The Governor-General’s in of the Goren serene 00 me 
novel, I addressed to him a letter (of which I have now the honour to transmit a 
_ in which I called his attention to. the language of Article I, and requested the issue to 
the fugitives in question of the certificates of manumission, or passports, for which such 

In a subsequent interview the Governor-General informed me that my letter had 
failed to convince him of the correctness of my view of the Treaty, but his Excellency 
promised that the fugitive slaves in question should not be allowed to leave Suakin 
without notice to me, or until a decision be arrived at with regard to their case. 

Under these circumstances, I would respectfully ask for your instructions as to how 
I am to deal with this case, and any similar ones which may arise. 

I would also call attention to the fact that many Jeddah dhows come into Suakin 
with slave crews, some with (but many without) the papers required by the VIth Article 
of the Anglo-Turkish Slave Convention of 1880; and that, if my interpretation of 
Article I of the ae Convention of 1877 be correct, its execution might lead 
to frequent desertions of slave crews arriving in Jeddah dhows at this port. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) A. BAKER. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 13. 


Colonel Chermside to Consul Baker. 


Sir, Suakin, November 5, 1884. 
IN answer to your letter of the 3rd November, re two slaves named Mabrook and 
Furridge, I have the honour to point out that the question of their going to Jeddah 
would not appear to be in any way one upon which the Convention for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade is intended to bear. There is no question of Traffic. These men are 
working as sailors analogously to apprentices, and come and go from various ports 
without their being any question of resale, export, or import. Under these circum- 
stances, I should class them as ordinary civilians, and decline to manumit them; should 
evidence be given of their breaking contract 1 should, on request, proceed against them 
for damages just as if they were free men. 
T have, &c. 
(Signed) HERBERT CHERMSIDE. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 18, 


Consul Baker to Colonel Chermside. 


ir, Suakin, November 5, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s letter of this 
day’s date as to the case of the two fugitive slaves Mabrook and Furridge, and regret 
extremely that 1 cannot adopt your Excellency’s reading of the Convention of the 
4th August, 1877. 

The language of Article I seems to me to be exceedingly clear: “The Government 
of His Highness the Khedive further engages to prohibit absolutely any negroes or 
-Abyssinians from leaving the territory of ga or her dependencies unless it be proved 
indubitably that such negroes are free or manumitted ;” and it provides that certificates 
of manumission, or passports, shall be delivered to them before their departure. As your 
Excellency will observe, the Convention does not use the word “export,” but “leaving,” 
and I submit, with the greatest confidence, that any attempt on the part of the alleged 
owners to make these fugitives “leave” Egyptian territory is an infraction of the 


Treaty. 

i to the question of breach of contract raised Lage in the last paragraph 
of your eoigatyop h letter now under reply, I must su that status of slavery is 
inconsistent with the essential nature of a contract which requires that both pecker pe Bo 
be free from all duress or compulsion of whatever kind. 

Under all these circumstances of the case, I have no alternative but to respectfully 
request your Excellency to cause certificates of manumission, or passports, to be issued to 
the fugitive slaves in question; and I would add the <eene of a hope that the local 
police may be instructed to take such measures as may be necessary to prevent negroes. 


ye 
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from being made or permitted to leave Egyptian territory without certificates or 
passports. 


T have, &c, 
(Signed) A. BAKER, 





Inclosure 4 in No. 18. 
Consul Cookson to Sir E. Baring. 


My dear a Alexandria, November 25, 1884. 

I TH Colonel Chermside is right in his interpretation of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, and Consul Baker wrong. The Convention has for its object the suppression 
of Slave Trade, not of slavery in Ottoman dominions. Article I forbids the exportation 
of slaves to foreign parts. But Jeddah, between which place and Suakin the dhow (in 
which the two slaves in question are) plies, is in the Ottoman Empire. 

This Article I does not therefore apply to them. 

Article III, in my opinion, only applies to slaves found in possession of slave-dealers 
and liberated under Article IT. 

Article VI seems to be intended specially to mect the case of these African dhows 
manned wholly or partly by slave crews, and if its provisions as to the registry of the 
slaves are complied with there is no reason for interfering with the ship. 

I assume that the vessel in which these slaves are engaged is an honest trader and 
not a slaver, 

The custom for Ottoman slaves to apply to British Consulates with the object of 
obtaining letters of manumission rests on grounds outside the Convention of 1880. 
am not aware of any Treaty right for our interference in such cases, but it has been long 
recognized de facto, and apparently was in its origin intended to be exercised only in 
case of cruelty or oppression on part of the master, It appears to me that it is only in 
this last case that slaves on board a trader dhow should be emancipated through the 
British Consul, otherwise his interference will have the very effect on trade which 


Article VI is intended to prevent. 
(Signed) C. A. COOKSON. 





Inclosure 5 in No. 13. 
General Fremantle to Sir E. Baring. 


(Telegraphic.) Suakin, November 24, 1884 

FOUR slaves belonging to crews of Jeddah dhows, who have deserted therefrom, 
are detained here in accordance with your desire to Consul. Similar slaves have since 
deserted, and master of Jeddah vessel complains he cannot navigate his ship. Commo- 
dore points out that under Clause VI, Turkey Convention of 1880, slaves being proper 
crews of dhows are recognized by Treaty. He agrees with me in thinking the matter 
fatal to local trade with Jeddah, and serious for other reasons. 





Inclosure 6 in No, 18. 


Sir E. Baring to Consul Baker. 


Sir, Cairo, November 26, 1884. 

I HAVE received your despatch of the 10th instant, ng Eo instructions how to- 
decal with the case of two slaves, deserters from a Jeddah dhow, who have claimed 
your protection. I have consulted Mr. Cookson on the subject, and he has furnished 
me with an opinion, copy of which 1 inclose. I agree with Mr. Cookson’s opinion, and 
have to request you to be guided by it in this and similar cases. You should communi- 
ate this despatch and its inclosure to General Fremantle. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) E. BARING. 
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No. 14. 
Sir E. Baring to Earl Granville-—(Received December 9.) 


(No. 10, Africa.) ; 
My Lord, Cairo, November 30, 1884. 

HEARING that some difficulties had arisen at Suakin in connection with the 
working of the Slave Trade Convention, I requested Consul Baker to report to me fully 
on the subject. 

I have now the honour to inclose :— 

1, An official Report from Consul Baker of the 14th November. 

2. A demi-official letter from Consul Baker, dated the 14th November, giving 
cover to 

3. A letter addressed to him by General Fremantle ; and to 

4. A Petition addressed to General Fremantle by some of the inhabitants of 


akin. 

5. A letter addressed to me by General Stephenson, dated the 22nd November, 
inclosin, 

6. 4 Memorandum from General Fremantle, together with another copy of the 
Petition forwarded by Consul Baker. 

I have also the honour to inclose a copy of my answer to Consul Baker, which will, 
I trust, meet with your Lordship’s approval. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) E. BARING. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 14. 


Consul Baker to Sir E. Baring. 


Sir, Suakin, November 14, 1884. 

IN accordance with your telegraphic instructions of the 12th instant, as to the cases 
of rt slaves who take refuge at this Consulate, I have the honour to report as 
follows :— 

1. The female slaves who apply for protection at this Consulate may be divided into 
two classes :— 

(a.) Those who have only trivial complaints against their masters. 

(b.) Those who have been cruelly ill-treated, or whose masters are rebels, 

2. In view of the political situation, and of the oto | of procuring satisfactory 
situations for negro women here, I have invariably refused to hear complaints of a non- 
serious character, and have taken no note of them, as the taking of depositions involves 
detention of slaves at the Consulate at the risk of needlessly exciting slave-owners at an 
inopportune moment. The great majority (nine-tenths, I should say) of the cases 
set up by fugitive female slaves are of this trivial character. 

3. Tn cases of alleged cruelty, especially where the complainant has wounds or cica- 
trices, I carefully investigate the charges, and occasionally call in the Moslem or 
Christian hospital doctor (sometimes both), and if, as is often the case, the master 

resents himself, I hear him in answer to the slave's charge. If this answer proves satis- 
actory, I deliver the slave back to him, warning him not to take the law into his own 
hem but to prefer any complaint he has to make agaiast the slave to the proper 
authority. 

If, on the other hand, I am dissatisfied with the master’s explanation, or with the 
result of the medical. examination, I refer the case, with the depositions, to the local 
authorities, 

4. I invariably refer to the local authorities all cases where the slaves charge their 
masters with being rebels. 

5. If, as is occasionally the case, I am sey to defer the investigation of the 
allegations of female slaves, they are boarded and with my own female servants ; 
but in all cases where female slaves have been claimed by any one, I have been able to | 

An ; 


dispose pro! of the either by returning them masters or by referring 
the poet to the local anthers, . % 
6. As an indication of the nature of the cases I have classed as sufficiently serious 


for investi n, I have the honour to append a Schedule of such cases for the present 
wocising. Wt tone ee Oa ae ne ce nie 


[634) | | | D 
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7. The condition of female domestic slaves in Suakin is, as a rule, fair with regard to 
food, clothing, and work ; but their masters claim the right to treat them as concubines, 
and i ‘® female slave will feel herself aggrieved if her master abstains from 
exercising this so-called right. 

8. But there are classes of female slaves whose condition is not so favourable, ¢.g., 
those who are sent out to carry water, sell tobacco, &c., and who are expected to bring 
home a certain sum per day. 

If they fall short of this they are often more or less ill-treated, and the consequence 
is that girls frequently resort to prostitution as a means of raising the sum required of 
them, or of buying articles of dress or sham jewellery. 

9. And this proneness to prostitution is one of the difficulties in the way of freeing 
female slaves, though it is perhaps not so formidable as is considered in some quarters, 
for if the free negress descends to free love, she has at least the choice of her lovers, 
whilst the slave negress must submit to her master’s embraces, however distasteful they 
may be to her. 

The question seems to resolve itself often into one of legalized rape on the one 
hand, and possible prostitution on the other. 

Nothing but enlightened education has, I think, a chance of mitigating this 
difficulty, and the passions of the negress are so large, and her intelligence so small, that 
even education cannot be looked on as an infallible remedy. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) A. BAKER. 





Inclosure 2 in No, 14. 


Scuepute of Female Slaves who have taken Refuge in the British Consulate, Suakin, 
during 1884 up to 14th November, whose cases appeared to be sufficiently serious 
for Investigation. 




















No.} Date. Name of Slave. Complaint. Action taken. 
1884 4 
1 |Jan. l|Azizeh  .. -»| Cruelty .. ee .+| Referred to French Viee-Consul, applicant 


having in course of inquiry produced 
French passport, dated Massowah, 1877. 


2 | Feb. 14] Artiminia .. ..| Ditto .. or ..| Referred to Admiral Hewett, who dis- 

believed the girl’s history of the scars 
‘ on her person. 

3 | Feb. 14| Dam Servor --| Ditto .. rT ..| Returned to her master, Mohammad 
Shukri, by whom she had a child, as his 
second wife. 

4 | Feb. 29 | Sabah ee -+| Cruelty on part of master’s| Freed by her master, Hajji Aga, 7th 

wife March, 1884. 

5 |Mar. 2] Artiminia .. --| Sale to a Jeddah purchaser ..| Returned to her master, Abdul Kereem, 
on his promising not to export her to 

6 | Apr. 3] Norah ee «+| Master a rebel with Digna ., tad Sir C. Ashburnham, 6th April, 

7 | Apr. 3|Saeeda .. -+| Ditto .. sim «+| Ditto. 

8 Apr. 3 Sabrijieh oe oe Ditto a se ee Ditto, : 

9 | Apr. 23| Artimina .. .-| Ditto .. = “ Prest by Sir C. Ashburnham, 28th April, 

10 | Apr. 22| Bakheeta .. -+| Cruelty .. es «-| Sent by Sir C. Ashburnham to Chief of 


Police, as his servant, 27th April, 
1884; and eventually freed, 8th May, 


1884, 
11 |May 2|Adowa.. -+| Ditto .. es «»| Freed by mistress before investigation. 
12|May 8|Saeeda .. «»| Ditto .. ee -.| Sent back by Sir C. Ashburnham to her 


master, Ibrahim Sarraf, who was to find 
her a husband, and then free her, 
24th June, 1884; and sent back to her 
master by Colonel Chermside. 
13 |May 11] Humhére .. -+| Cruelty (scars on legs) and | Sent back, 24th June, 1884, by Colonel 
“relassl of conjugal rights” | Chermside to her master, on condition 
of no farther ill-treatment. 


14 | May. 13 | Halima-bint-Isa_ ../| Illegal enslavement ++| Pending inquiry found ao situation, anl 
id not proceed with charge. 
15 | June 11] Kamila... -+| Cruelty .. as ++| Ordered by Colonel Chermeide to pay half 


her carnings to her master, and he wa; 
to interfere with ber (24th June, 1884). 
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Remon we heennels ovarian sdere 
she was before allegation o \y 
was set up. Case reported to Colon 





attempt to enslave ; 

by a Greek, as ve- 
keel of alleged master, 
now at Khartoum 






. Cruelty ee oe ee 







-| Ditto .. oe »,| Girl agreed with master in my presence 
to pay master 2 dollars a-month, she to 
have full liberty (28th October, 1884), 

-| Referred to Colonel Chermside, who de- 

clined to free her (8rd November) om 
ground of her igacy. 

Freed by master three witnesses, © 

-| Unproved. Sent back to mistress on 
promise of attention. 

Under inquiry by General Fremantle. 

Referred to General Fremantle. Master 
is absent from Suakin, but makes no 
further claim. 





Fadl Kereem -| Master a rebel 












Mersilia .. 
Mastoora .. 


Bakheeta .. 
Adama 








-.| Destitute oe se 
-| Insufficient clothing 


--| Masterarebel .. oe 
«| (See No. 11.) Withholding 
evidence of freedom 













Inclosure 3 in No. 14. 
Consul Baker to Sir E. Baring. 


Dear Sir Evelyn Baring, Suakin, November 14, 1884. 

I INCLOSE you a letter received from General Fremantle, with its inclosure, 
being the copy of a Petition against myself, signed by the Cadi and the élite of the slave- 
holding community here. 

It is so natural that the slave-holders should feel aggrieved at the presence of a 
British Consul here that I do not much wonder at their getting up a Petition against 
him, especially as petition-making is an old métier of the local Notables ; and my first 
impulse on receiving notice of this Petition was to ignore it. But, on consideration, I 
think it may be more convenient for me to reply to a charge, however irregularly made, 
rather than allow it to come before you with no other explanation than General 
Fremantle’s letter to the Chief of Staff, which I have not seen, and which may fall short 
of my notion of a full explanation, although I feel sure General Fremantle would not 
wish or intend it to fall short. 

I need scarcely say that it is utterly untrue that I have summoned slaves before 
me, either “with a view to hearing their claims ” or with any other view; and naturally 
the petitioners’ other statements based on this are equally false. So far from encou- 
raging slaves to come to me, I have dismissed nine-tenths of their applications, either 
without their masters’ intervention, or on their masters’ undertaking to ameliorate their 
condition ; and it has only been serious cases of cruelty, and cases where the masters 
have been rebels or foreigners, that I have claimed for the slaves the benefit of the 
Convention. 

My reason for taking this course has been that the political situation seemed to me 
to require that the resident slave-holding community should not be “harassed ” more 
than was absolutely necessary with regard to their “ property.” But looking back on all 
the cases I have dismissed, I am not quite sure whether I have not given rather too 
much than too little weight to this consideration ; for, after all, the dlite of the slave- 
holders are rich in house property here, which, in case of a bombardment, would be 
destroyed ; and that is undoubtedly the powerful motor-power of their loyalty to Anglo~ 
Egyptian authority. The liberation of a few slaves more or less is only a bagatelle in 
comparison with the safety of the house property, and could have but a trifling effec 
“ the loyalty of the rich resident slave-holders, who control the public opinion of the 

wn. 


It might be asked why this Petition is presented against me, and not against the 
gentlemen recently acting as my locum tenentes. But the answer is very simple:— _. 

1, The slaves know me personally as the Consul, and do not understand “Acting” 
arrangements, and so made no applications, or very few, to the Acting Consuls. ‘3 

2. Several slave-sailors belonging to Jeddah dhows have recently deserted, and 
taken refuge in the Consulate, and this bas roused the indignation of several familica 


| 
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resident here, but interested in Jeddah dhows; and so this Petition has been concocted 
by some untruthful, unscrupulous, and interested persons, and signed by others—some 
ignorant of the exact purport of it, the rest willing, naturally enough, to believe anything 
against a Consul charged with the execution of the Anti-Slavery Convention. 

The Petition has, no doubt, had the advantage of an accident, viz., a difference of 
rues between myself and the Egyptian authorities as to whether fugitive slaves from 

eddah dhows are entitled to the benefit of the Convention. This difference of opinion 
has come to the knowledge of the petitioners, and induced them to think that, as the 
local authorities happen to be in favour of the slave-owners in one case, or set of cases, 
the present is a favourable opportunity for a general attack on the Consul, whom they 
naturally look upon as being more or less the slaves’ advocate. 

I think General Fremantle has taken quite an exaggerated view of the intrinsic 
value and importance of this Petition. It is signed by twenty-eight persons, it is true ; 
but they are all more or less directly interested in slavery, and (as I tars pointed out) 
the only important charge in it is absolutely untrue. 

I will not trespass further on your time, but I confidently appeal to your protection 
against the intrigues of which this precious Petition is the outcome. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) A. BAKER. 





Inclosure 4 in No. 14. 
General Fremantle to Consul Baker. 


Dear Mr. Baker, Suakin, November 11, 1884. 

I INCLOSE you the translation of a document which was presented to me yesterday, 
signed by the Cadi, the Mufti, and all the principal Notables of Suakin. 

Without entering into the merits of the matter, I consider that, in view of the 
military situation, the irritation and dissatisfaction which is undoubtedly felt by the most 
respectable Moslems of the place is important ; and I must ask the Chief of the Staff to 
bring the affair in that light to the notice of Sir Evelyn Baring. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) A. LYON FREMANTLE. 





Inclosure 5 in No. 14. 


Petition signed and sealed by twenty-eight of the Notables, headed by the Cadi of Suakin, to 
General Fremantle, commanding the British Forces at Suakin. 


WE, the inhabitants of Suakin, beg to state that the contentment of master and 
Servant is one of the wishes of His Highness the Khedive and of the British Government, 
and thanks be to God, ever since your Excellency’s arrival here, we have met with 
nothing but justice and even kindness to us all alike. Now we, being surrounded by grief 
and oppression and cut off from the outer world, and suffering at the hands of the British 
Consul here, complain to you that he summons before him some slaves with a view to 
hearing their claims, thus causing our own slaves to complain needlessly, and the Consul 
listens to them and leaves us as a body without a soul in consequence of our slaves’ 
disobedience for the above reason. Although the greatest among our townspeople have 
only one or two slaves, the majority of them keep none. 

We pray your Excellency to peruse this our complaint and to give it your favourable 
consideration, and have confidence in a successful issue at your hands. 

(Here follow the seals of the 28 Notables.) 

November 10, 1884. 5; 





Inclosure 6 in No. 14. 
Lieutenant-General Sir F. Stephenson to Sir E. Baring. 


Excellency, Head-quarters, Army of Occupation, November 22, 1884. 
I HAVE the honour to forward to you the accompanying Petition and Memorandum 


: from the Major-General Commanding at Suakin, for such action as you may think fit, 


have 


I , &C, 
(Signed) FREDK. STEPHENSON. 
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General Fremantle to the Chief of the Staff; Cairo. 
1 AP D heck» J t whi b ted to me, signed by th 
P _@ document w een presen me, e 
Cadi, the Mufti, and all the most ok oslems in Suakin. 

Its sense is somewhat involved, but the Notables spoke out to me very plainly as to 
what they consider an intolerable grievance, viz., the action of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul in encouraging their slaves to resort in numbers to his house with demands of 
freedom from frivolous 5 gg 

I have given Mr. Baker a copy of this Petition, and have told him, without entering 
into the m of the matter, E consider, viewing the present military situation here, that 
the bitter irritation which is undoubtedly felt by the most influential inhabitants is both 
serious and unsatisfactory, and that I must request you to present the subject in that 
light to Sir Evelyn Baring. The Consul tells me that he dismisses 90 per cent. of 
the slaves who resort to him, their complaints being frivolous and vexatious. There can 
be no doubt, even fromm Mr. Baker's own statement, that the British Consulate is a sort of 
“ house of call” for domestic slaves who are anxious to annoy their masters. 

This may possibly be the intention of Her Majesty’s Government, and would no 
doubt render domestic slavery, even in its present modified form, impossible. 

But the results at Suakin, which is now harassed by the great enemy of Christianity, 
are simply deplorable, and tend to undo all the efforts of the Governor-General to disarm 
Moslem fanaticism and gain the confidence of the people. 

(Signed) A. LYON FREMANTLE, 


Major-General and Acting Governor. 
Suakin, November 18, 1884. 





Inclosure 8 in No. 14. 


Sir E. Baring to Consul Baker. 


Sir, Cairo, November 29, 1884. 

I AM in receipt of your official despatch of the 14th instant. 

I have also received your semi-official letter of the same date, inclosing a letter from 
General Fremantle, and a copy of the Petition addressed to General Fremantle by the 
Cadi and Notables of Suakin. 

Ihave addressed you separately on the subject of slaves landing at Suakin who 
form part of the crews of boats coming from the opposite coast of the Red Sea. 

a cases yrrnd under the Ang eho Slave oer a ‘ 

regards inary cases of slavery, which come under the O- tian 
Convention of 1877, I have the following dcnastl to make :— nena 

The difficulties of your position are no doubt considerable. It is natural that those 
persons in Suakin who are interested in slavery and the Slave Trade should view with 
dislike any action you may take with a view to carrying out the Convention of 1877, 
which, however, you will bear in mind does not, so far as the sale of slaves from family 
to family is concerned, come into operation in Suakin till the 4th August, 1889. 

On the other hand, the general political situation at Suakin is such as to render great 
care and judgment necessary in any steps which you may take with a view to giving effect 
to the Convention. It is not possible, neither does it appear to be necessary, that I 
should give you detailed instructions as to how you are to act. I must rely mainly on 
your own acquaintance with the detailed facts of each case, and on the tact and judgment 
which you to bear on the solution of the various difficulties which are presented 


De at need only say that you may rely on my support if you adhere strictly to the terms 
on, 


would at all times be should you thir ; 
a ‘his course is in every respect to be preferred to any other. It would 
- ° 5 E 


could provide for their being housed and fed i seuesbetie Moslem rainy ee that they 
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relieve you from the trouble and possible expense of keeping the slaves at the Consulates 
I aie be glad, therefore, if you would consider this ion. 

In this and in all other matters I consider it very desirable that you should act in 
oe cig — ee see Stajety ap roa Both of these officers are 

aware e general policy er Majesty’s Government in respect to slavery, and 
of the peculiar difficulties which attend the execution of that policy at Suakin. "Their 
advice and assistance cannot fail to be of great use to you, and I trust that by frequent 
verbal communications any difference of opinion which may arise will be settled without 
much difficulty. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) E. BARING, 





No. 15. 


Sir E. Baring to Earl Granville—(Received December 17.) 


(No. 11. Africa.) 
My Lord, Cairo, December 2, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose a copy of a further letter I have received from 
Mr. Baker on the subject of the interpretation to be placed in certain cases on the Anglo- 
Turkish and Anglo-Egyptian Slave Conventions. 

I sent Mr. Baker’s letter to Mr. Cookson for opinion. I have the honour to inclose 
a copy of his reply. I have answered Mr. Baker in the sense of Mr. Cookson’s letter. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) EK. BARING. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 15. 


Consul Baker to Sir E. Baring. 


Dear Sir Evelyn Baring, Suakin, November 21, 1884. 

I WROTE you officially last mail as to the case of Jeddah slave crews deserting at 
Suakin and taking refuge in the Consulate, and if I failed to give you all the information 
you would like on the matter, Colonel Chermside will, no doubt, be able to supply the 
deficiency. There is another class of cases on which I should like your instructions, as 
unfortunately General Fremantle and I do not take the same view of the Convention. 

The question arose thus: two fugitive slaves, named Belél and Abdul Khair, pre- 
sented themselves here and claimed their freedom on the ground that they had been 
imported from Jeddah, and that their master was either about to sell them here or take 
them back to Jeddah. It turned out that they were brought over here in an Egyptian 
steamer twelve months ago by their master, and that he now wanted to sell them. Icon- 
tended that their importation was illegal, and that that being so they were entitled to their 
freedom on landing in Egyptian territory ; but General Fremantle held that their impor- 
tation was not illegal in itself, and handed them back to their master on his undertaking 
not to sell them. 

This seems to me a novel reading of Article I of the Convention, and I should like 
your instructions as to whether I am to accept it in this and similar cases. 

The Mecca market is at present overstocked by reason of a large convoy of more 
than 700 having been run from Abu Bekr’s country or neighbourhood, but as soon as this 
overstock is absorbed exportation of slaves from this coast to Jeddah will recommence. 
And I should, therefore, like to know as early as convenient what I am to consider as 
exportation, or “leaving,” or importation, coming within the meaning of Article I of the 
Convention. General Fremantle considers that there is no “export” or “import” 
(within the Convention) unless accompanied by actual traffic. 

This seems a dangerous doctrine, as masters might bring over troops of domestic 
slaves, and after a sojourn of decent duration find their establishment too large, and get 
some other “family” to relieve them of their surplus slaves. I hear grils Mr. Jago 
that all the principal slave-dealers of Jeddah have agents amongst the Notables of 
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Suakin, but it would be difficult for me to find out these agents without showing an activity 
which would not be advisable at the present moment. ; 


(Signed) A. BAKER. 





Tnclosure 2 in No. 15. 


Consul Cookson to Sir E. Baring. 


_My dear Baring, Alexandria, December 1, 1884. 

I AM sorry that I have no copy of the Anglo-Egyptian Convention, but I don’t 
think it contains anything to alter the following opinion :— 

1. As to importation of slaves. Article I of Anglo-Turkish Convention prohibits 
i importation of African slaves into Ottoman dominions on their transit through them 
by sea.’ 

, The question is whether domestic slaves brought into Suakin from Jeddah are so 
imported. The answer in my opinion is clearly “No.” 

“Tmportation” means not moving from one part of the Ottoman dominions. to 
another, but bringing in (and it is this latter only that the Convention is intended to 
prevent), ceuacially in the case of those brought from the “ hunting grounds ” outside the 
Ottoman dominions, either to be sold there or in transmit to other countries, such as 
Persia, Brazil, &c. 

General Fremantle is therefore, in my opinion, correct in his contention as to the 
two slaves mentioned ; that Mr. Baker was wrong in claiming their liberty as illegall. 
“imported ;” and I agree with you that he had no right to insist on their not being sold. 
Up to the period fixed by the Anglo-Egyptian Convention private sale of domestic slaves 
from ‘family to family ” is not illegal. 

2. Astoexportation, The same reasoning will apply, but here the words in Article I, 
to “foreign parts,” exclude all doubt. 

The danger which Mr. Baker apprehends of the evil consequences of a strict inter- 
pretation of the Convention must be met by vigilance in preventing slave-dealers carrying 
on their traffic in the assumed character of ordinary masters of slave households. ‘This 
ought not to be possible on any large scale without attracting the attention of some of 
those whose duty it is to watch and check the Slave Trade. 

Yours sincerel 


(Signed) CHAS. A. COOKSON, 


No. 16. 


Sir E. Baring to Earl Granville—(Receivéd December 24.) 


(No. 18. Africa.) 
My Lord, Cairo, December 13, 1884. 

MY previous despatches (Nos. 9, 10, and 11, Africa) will have shown your Lord- 
ship that questions of some difficulty have recently arisen at Suakin in connection with 
the working of the Anglo-Turkish and pe ig, ae Slave Trade Conventions. 

I have already reported to your Lordship the action which I have taken in severa 
cases coming under the Anglo-Turkish Convention, which have been referred to me by 
Mr. Baker, Her Majesty’s Consul at Suakin. 

These cases appear to me, relatively speaking, to present no very great difficulties, 
as the text is sufficiently clear and explicit to enable them to be decided without much 
hesitation. 

I have now, however, the honour to submit, for your Lordship’s instructions, a some- 
what important point of principle in connection with the working of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Convention. 

Your Lordship is no doubt aware that, so far as Egypt proper is concerned, the Con- 
vention cannot be regarded by itself as containing a complete statement of the methods 
adopted with a view to the suppression of slavery and the Slave Trade. Several practices 
have grown up, some of which date, I believe, from a period anterior to the signing of 
the Convention, and for which no specific sanction can be found in the text of the 
Convention itself. 

The most important of these practices relates to the manumission of slaves, 

’ Annex (A), which forms part of the Convention of 1877, after stating that a special 
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Bureau for the manumission of slaves is to be created at Cairo and Alexandria, makes the 


followi : 

«fs Gas Ge plaintes tées par les autorités Consulaires ou par des particuliers, 
le bureau procédera & l'information nécessaire. 

‘ 8i l'information établit la légitimité des plaintes présentées, l’affaire sera déférée a 
Vautorité compétente afin qu'il soit pourvu A l’application des dispositions relatives & 
Yaffranchissement.” 

As a matter of fact, the procedure indicated in the passage I have quoted above has 
never been followed in Egypt proper. 

Any slave who has applied for manumission, whether to one of the three existing 
Bureaux, or to the British Consular authorities, can at once obtain a certificate of manu- 
_— without inquiry as to the reasons which have led to the application being 
made. 

The point which I have now to submit to your Lordship is this: are the customs 
which are sanctioned by practice—and especially the custom to which I have alluded to 
above in respect to the manumission of slaves—to be applied at Suakin, or is the text of 
Convention to be considered as the sole guide for the conduct of the British Consular 
authorities at that port ? 

In submitting this point for your Lordship’s instructions, I venture to add that, 
much as I regret recommending the adoption of any course which would retard the 
process of liberation from slavery, 1 am still bound to admit that, in view of the present 
political situation in the Eastern Soudan, and of the Reports received on this subject 
from Colonel Chermside and from General Fremantle, it will be desirable, for the 
present, at all events, to confine our efforts to the application of the text of the 
Convention only. 

I consulted Mr. Borg, who has great experience of this subject, on the point at 
issue, and I have the honour to inclose a copy of a letter which I have received from him, 
together with a copy of some draft Rules which Mr. Borg thinks might with advantage 
be issued for the guidance of the Consular authorities on the western coast of the Red 
Sea. These rules appear to me to be generally suitable to meet the requirements of the 
existing circumstances ; but it is not absolutely necessary to issue them, and should your 
Lordship think that they are open to any objections, it will be sufficient for me to 
receive general instructions on the point raised in this despatch, namely, whether the 
Convention only, or the Convention together with the practices which have grown up in 
Egypt in connection with it, are to be applied at Suakin. 

From what Colonel Chermside tells me of Mussulman feeling at Suakin, I am led to 
the conclusion that the settlement of this question is of considerable importance and 
urgency. I should therefore be glad to receive an early answer to this despatch. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) E. BARING. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 16. 
Consul Borg to Sir E. Baring. 


Dear Sir Evelyn, Cairo, December 12, 1884. 

I BEG to send you herewith a draft Memorandum which I have drawn up with 
reference to the Slave question at Suakin. 

That question seems to me to resolve itself into this: whether the practice that has 
obtained in Egypt proper should be enforced in the Red Sea Littoral, or whether we 
should content ourselves, if only for the present, with the maintenance of the strict 
letter of our Conventions. 

My sentiments in favour of slaves are too well known, but I could not allow myself 
to be swayed by those sentiments, As a matter of fact, the practice under which 
domestic slaves have obtained their manumission, even before our Convention with the 
Egyptian Government, is a practice that has existed only in t proper. It might; 
perhaps, be desirable to see it work also in the dependencies of t, but we could not 
introduce atid maintain it at the present time without embittering the feeling already 
existing against ts, and contributing to increase Moslem fanaticism—a state of things 
which, I think, itis not our policy to create. The arguments adduced by Colonel 
Chermside in his conversation with me were very strong in favour of manumission of 
domestic slaves being restricted to cases of established ill-treatment, and I see no reason’ 
why such should not be the case. 


aGYrr.. Lf 


The interest that attaches at home to the question of slavery in all its forms might, 
ps, induce parties to regard this action as a surrender in favour of owners of slaves. 
0 doctrine, to my mind, would be more erroneous, hecause it has not been | ed—nor 


I remain, &c. 
(Signed) R. BORG. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 16. 
Draft of Memorandum for the Guidance of British Consular Officers in the Red Sea. 


THE action of British Consular officers on behalf of slaves is regulated by the 
Anglo-Egyptian and Anglo-Turkish Conventions of 1877 and 1880, by the instructions 
issued from time to time by the Khedivial and Ottoman Governments, by the instruc- 
tions of Her Majesty's Government, and by the practice that has obtained in such 
matters. 

2. The several elements upon which that action rests should be taken together, and, 
in order to avoid unnecessary friction with the local authorities, the peculiar or special 
conditions of places at a distance from the seat of Government should not be lost sight 
of in dealing with the cases that may present themselves. 

3. The Slave Trade Conventions have for their object the complete and effective 
suppression of the nefarious Trade; the Regulations issued by the Khedive’s Government 
in October 1877 aim principally at the Traffic in Slaves; the instructions of Her 
Majesty’s Government (August 1873) regulate the interference of Consular officers with 
reference to domestic slaves; and the practice referred to above applies to Egypt proper. 

4. In the Red Sea Littoral slaves may belong to one of the following categories :— 

(a.) Slaves from the confines of Egyptian territories, or from provinces bordering 
those territories (hereinafter called Egyptian slaves), who are kept in domestic or 
agricultural services. 

(b.) Egyptian slaves employed in dhows or other craft for the purposes of navi- 


c.) Egyptian slaves kept for traffic. 
(i oreign slaves (that is to say, slaves not originally from Egyptian territory, or 
who, though from the interior, may have resided out of Egyptian territory with foreign 
masters*) employed in dhows or other craft for the purposes of navigation. 

e.) Foreign slaves arriving with their masters at Egyptian ports in the Red Sea. 

{3 Foreign slaves kept for traffic on the Egyptian coast in the Red Sea. 

5. The a tian Convention and Annexes, and the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, read each by itself and both together, would not justify interference on the part of 
a Consular officer, except in cases of traffic. When, however, the former is read 
conjointly with the Regulations issued by the Khedive, it will be found to affect also 
slaves kept in domestic service. But the fact that special mention is therein made as to 
the period of time within which it should come into operation in Egyptian possessions in 
Upper Africa and on the shores of the Red Sea shows that the Contracting Parties kept 
in view the special local conditions of those places. It follows therefrom that, while the 
customs or practices that had obiained in Egypt proper prior to the Convention were by 
it tacitly maintained in full force and effect, those customs or practices, except in special 
circumstances, could not be equally enforced in the B piers mentioned. ere, there- 
fore, the instructions issued by Karl Granville would find their proper place. “The 
abolition of the status of domestic slavery in Egypt must be brought about, in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, through the agency of measures to be taken by 
the Egyptian Government, rather than t! h the interference of British Consular 
officers, who should not encourage slaves to apply to them to their emancipation 
except in cases of ill-treatment.” The provisions in pumeneaee OT | of the Annex to the 
Anglo- ian Convention seem to have been framed in accordance with the directions 
given by Her Majesty’s Government, inasmuch as they treat of complaints by Consular 


® Foreign masters is here meant to apply to Turks and Turkish subjects, 
[634] Si F 
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authorities, by Lape pepe as or by slaves, British Consular officers should not, there- 
fore, interfere on behalf of slaves in domestic or agricultural service, except in cases when 
they would be prepared to establish satisfactorily ill-treatment on the of masters or 
owners. Consular officers, in dealing with female slaves, should also in mind that, 
according to Mahommedan law, a slave who bears children to her master or owner ceases 
to be a saleable commodity. 

6. Egyptian slaves employed in dhows or other craft navigating under the Eeyetian 
flag are entitled, upon application, to be manumitted under the provisions of Article I of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Convention. The question, however, as to whether they should remain 
on board the vessel after their manumission is one for the consideration of the Egyptian 
authorities of the place. 

7. oooen slaves employed in dhows or other craft navigating under the Ottoman 
flag shall be dealt with under the provisions of the Anglo-Ottoman Convention. 

8. Consular officers are icant to report to the local authorities all cases of traffic, 
or of suspected traffic, in Egyptian slaves that may come under their notice, and, when- 
<= be gaat may watch proceedings on behalf of Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul- 

9. Foreign slaves borne as members of crews on the inuster-roll or ship’s papers of 
dhows or other Ottoman craft arriving at Egyptian ports in the Red Sea eat nok be 
interfered with except under the provisions of Article VI of the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, or in case the master should attempt to traffic in such slaves, 

10. Article I of the Anglo-Turkish Convention applies to foreign slaves arriving 
with their masters at Egyptian ports in the Red Sea. 

11, In case it should be proved to the satisfaction of Consular officers that foreign 
slaves are kept for the purpose of traffic, they should report the matter to the local 
authorities, who would take the necessary steps under the provisions of the Convention 
that might apply to the case. 

12. Consular officers should assist the local authorities in checking immorality 
among manumitted female slaves. 

13, The local authorities are alone competent to determine complaints by or against 
slaves. 

Cairo, December 12, 1884. 


No. 17. 


Mr. Lister to Sir E. Baring. 

(No. 10. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, December 26, 1884. 

WITH reference to your despatches Nos, 9, 10, and 11, Africa, of the 26th and 30th 
November and 2rd instant, inclosing copies of correspondence respecting the action of 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Suakin in dealing with certain cases between slaves and their 
masters, I am directed by Earl Granville to state to you that his Lordship concurs in the 
interpretation which Consul Cookson and yourself have placed on the i 
and Anglo-Egyptian Conventions, and approves of the instructions on the subject which 
you had forwarded to Consul Baker. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER, 





No, 18, 
Mr, Lister to Sir E. Baring. 


a Foreign Office, December 31, 1884. 
WITH reference to your despatch No. 13, Africa, of the 13th instant, I am directed 
by Earl Granville to instruct you to thank Mr. ra, for the ability and industry he has 
shown in drawing up Rules for the guidance of the British Consular authorities in Egypt 
respecting the execution of the Slave Trade Convention. 
The subject, however, is one of great difficulty and delicacy, and Lord Granville is 
of opinion that it will be better to defer the issue of Regulations for the present, 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 


(No. 11. Africa.) 
Sir 
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No. 19. 
Sir E. Baring to Earl Granville.—(Received January 6, 1885.) 


= 14. Africa.) 

'y Lord, ; . Cairo, December 30, 1884. 
MR. BAKER ha been obliged to come to Egypt on account of his health, I 
asked him to place himself in communication with Mr. Cookson on the subject of the 
interpretation of the Anglo-Turkish and Anglo-Egyptian Slave Trade Conventions, in 
respect to which, as your I rdship will have gathered from my previous despatches, some 
questions have recently arisen. 

I have now the honour to inclose a copy of a Memorandum which I have received 
from Mr, Cookson, and of Mr. Baker’s reply thereto. 

The question at issue is whether, in a case such as that reported in my No.9, Africa, 
of the 26th ultimo, the Ap ape am or the Anglo- tian Convention is to be applied. 
The conflicting views of Mr. Cookson and of Mr. Baker are fully set forth in the docu- 
ments which I inclose. 

. It now only remains for your Lordship to give an authoritative ruling on the 
subject. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) E. BARING. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 19. 
Consul Cookson to Sir E. Baring. 


My dear Baring, Alexandria, December 27, 1884. 

MR. CONSUL BAKER, according to your request, has consulted me again on the 
subject of the emancipation of Turkish slaves at Suakin, on which I wrote to you on the 
25th November last. He appears to be of opinion that he was bound to act, not under 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1880, but under the Anglo-Egyptian Law of 1877. 
(Hertslet, vol. xiv, p. 821). 

Whether this is so seems to depend, in the first pluce, on the question whether 
Article III of the Firman of 1873 (Hertslet, vol. xiv, p. 1029) gives the Khedive the 
right to regulate by Conventions the relations with foreigners, not only of Egyptian, but 
of non-Egyptian, subjects of the Porte while on Egyptian soil. This proposition seems 
to me at least doubtful. It is going much further than to contend (as may be done, 
though not without some doubt) that the right of making Commercial Conventions given 
to the Khedive by Article III of the Firman includes that of altering (as his 
own territory and subjects) the non-political portion of existing Treaties e by the 
Porte with foreign Powers, and excludes all right of the Porte to interfere with such Con- 
ventions by separate Agreements of its own. 

But even if this exclusive jurisdiction is conceded to Egypt, can Great Britain insist 
on applying to Ottoman subjects the Anglo-Egyptian Law where it is inconsistent with 
the ‘Anglo-Turkish Convention? I believe not, but that the latter must control the 
former— 

1. Because it is posterior in date. 

2. Because it was made with the Sovereign Power, expressly reserving on some points 
the rights of its own subjects. 

The questions raised are, however, of so great importance in principle as well as in 
practice that I trust Her Majesty’s Government, as one of the parties to both these Con- 
ventions, will give an authoritative interpretation to them as regards the application on 
: I remain, &c, 

(Signed) CHAS. A. COOKSON. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 19. 
Consul Baker to Sir E. Baring. 


Sir, Cairo, December 29, 1884. 
WITH reference to Mr. Cookson’s opinion of the 27th instant on the subject of the 
emancipation of Turkish slaves at Suakin, which you have been kind enough to commn- 
nicate to me, I have the honour to say that (so far as fugitive slaves from 
‘Turkish dhows) Mr. Cookson is right in assuming that I have felt bound to act under the 
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Aasio-Berpins Convention of 1877 instead of the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1880, 
although of later date and made with the Suzerain Power, I do not presume to advance 
my opinion against that of Mr. Cookson, whose’ legal training and judicial experience 
give to his interpretation of Laws and Treaties a weight to ‘hich no interpretation of 
mine could pretend; but, as in the absence of an authoritative interpretation of the 
Conventions in question, I ventured to act upon my own, I am exceedingly obliged to 
you for this rtunity of explaining how I arrived at it. 

It seemed to me that the Firman of 1873 conferred on Egypt an absolute autonomy 
with regard to local laws and Treaties of a non-political character, and I could find in 
the Firman nothing giving to non-Egyptian Ottoman subjects any privileges over 
Egyptians with regard to the observance of those Laws and Treaties. It seemed also to 
me that, as slaves are recognized in Turkey and in Egypt as “property,” such property 
would be subject to the lex loci, and that, therefore, ish slaves in Egypt would come 
within the operation of the Egyptian Convention, promulgated, as it was, by the 
Khedive as municipal law. 

The lo-Turkish Convention does not, in express terms, modify the then existing 
Anglo-Egyptian ‘Convention, and I could find nothing in the correspondence between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Porte during the negotiation of the Treaty of 1880 
to indicate an intention to modify the Egyptian Convention, and, as Egypt had, as a 
matter of fact, purchased for a valuable consideration the right to make such Treaties 
without the consent of her Suzerain, it seemed to me that the Anglo-Egyptian Conven- 
tion could not (so far at least as regards Egypt) be modified except by an arrangement 
to which Egypt should be a party. 

This conclusion to which I came does not, I think, militate altogether with 
Mr. Cookson’s opinion, for (e.g.) it does not exclude the contention that England would 
be bound, under the Turkish Convention, to recognize the right of Turkish non-Egyptian 
subjects to travel in Egypt with their domestic slaves (if furnished with the prescribed 
passports), and that England would be precluded from contending that such slaves were 
*‘imported” into Egypt in contravention of the Egyptian municipal law created by the 
promulgation (as a Law) of the Anglo-Egyptian Convention. 

But the question involved in the case I have just supposed, by way of illustration, 
seemed to me to be distinctly different from, and practically much less important than, 
the one involved in the case of fugitive slave-sailors from Turkish dhows, inasmuch as 
the only provision in their regard in the Turkish Convention is Article VI, which (as the 
Article itself states) applies only to slave crews afloat. 

In a word, ‘I have, rightly or wrongly, considered myself bound to act under the 
Egyptian Convention, irrespective of the Turkish, except so far as the latter relates to 
Ottoman non-Egyptian subjects travelling with their domestic slaves duly furnished with 
the prescribed ‘passports. If, in so doing, I have failed to act in accordance with the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government with regard to the true interpretation of the 
Conventions, I am excedingly sorry, and trust that an authoritative interpretation, as 
suggested by ‘Mr. Cookson, will enable me to avoid any such misinterpretation in 
future. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) A. BAKER. 
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No. 20. 
Consul Baker to Earl Granville.—(Received March 4.) 


is ; Suakin, February 11, 1884. 

T HAVE the lionour to report to your Lordship that during the last seven weeks a 
large number of fugitive slaves, men and women, have taken refuge in this Consulate. 
The cases may be led into three classes of about numbers, viz :— 

‘1. Frivolous cases in which I had no right under the Conventions to interfere. . 


/ 





crcetuschionten the emondindion of tea teres Toe al ts of the cruelty. 


ation, immediately, so as 
any complaints of excess of jurisdiction, w the slaves whose were 
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latter in enfioie t 

have sent back to their masters on the mising to s ith sufficient 
clothing and food, and not to ill-treat them in Bag rey = 

As the town is now in British occupation and under, British administration, I;would 


revolutionary character, as the majority of domestic slaves are well treated, and it would 
be the minority only who would avail Ticsuclves of its provisions by running away from 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) A. BAKER. 





No. 21. 


Consul Baker to Earl Granville.—(Received May 20.) 


Ge 2. Africa.) 
y Lord, Suakin, April 21, 1884. 

‘WITH reference to my despatch No. 1, Africa, of the 11th February last, 
suggesting the non-recognition of the status of slavery here so long as the town is under 
British control, I have now the honour to suggest, for your Lordship’s consideration, an 
altcrnative and wider arrangement with me | to the eventual total abolition of slavery 
in the Egyptiar dominions. 

There can be no doubt that there are at present many grave political difficulties in 
the way of a thorough measure of compulsory abolition of slavery in t, especially if 
it involved (as in the present state of Egyptian finances it would involve) the confiscation 
of “ property” long recognized by the law of Egypt in common with that of other 
Mohammedan countries. 

But, on the other hand, Mahommedans consider the manumission of slaves a virtue, 
and it is, I think, one they would more frequently practise if they could do it without any 
pecuniary sacrifice. At present they cannot exercise this virtue without losing or 
risking the capital value of the enfranchised slave, and what I would now venture to 
suggest would, be a kind of “ Permissive Bill” by which an owner should be empowered 
to enfranchise his slave at any time, subject to the payment by instalments of the slave's 
capital value at the noment of enfranchisement. It would, of course, he necessary to 
provide judicial machinery for ascertaining in an impartial manner the current market 
value of the slave, as also the proportion of his earnings to be allocated to the payment of 
his enfranchisement money, which latter would constitute a simple debt soon extinguished 
by industrious freed men, and, as a general rule a jeating. burden to the lazy cals twie 
should I think be made the subject of a well-considered Vagrancy Law). And there can 
be no doubt that in exceptionally deserving cases philanthropic societies would come 
forward and redeem the unpaid enfranchisement debts. 

To those who study the Egyptian institution of slavery on the spot it is quite clear 
that manumission under the present system frequently causes a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion, by, reason of the confiscation it involves of “ property” which the law has, however 
improperly, long recognized and undertaken to, protect. But the ‘ permissive” system 
would be entirely free from this objection, and would probably tempt the majority of 
masters to indulge in the exercise of a virtue their religion inculcates, jally as it 
would involve them in no pecuniary loss. 
it And later — ee: Senet should have become more favourable, the 

Permissive mi transformed into a compulsory one as regards those masters 
who hed ‘failed. beyond a certain date to have availed themselves of: the permissive 
measure, 
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will of course be the case as to roper after the 4th August next, but-as to the 
Red Sea littoral not till the 4th adh g 1889. As the permissive measure would give 
each family possessing slaves the means of ripe: | their market value in the shape of 
enfranchisement money, it would be no f Bey ip to at once deprive such family of 
its present right to sell its slaves to another family, a right which is often made to cover 
slave-dealing transactions of the most objectionable type. 
As your Lordship may possibly see insuperable difficulties in the way of adopting the 
rinciple of permissive legislation on this most difficult question of emancipation, I refrain 
‘om entering into de as to the most convenient mode of applying it, especially as 
Sir Evelyn Baring is (as I understand) about to proceed to England, and thus be 
able to furnish your Lordship with much fuller infomation and much abler suggestions 
than I could possibly hope to do. At the same time, I would beg respectfully to assure 
your Lordship that the working of the present system is in this district most unsatis- 
factory. Every case of emancipation of a fugitive slave raises loud complaints amongst 
the slave-owners against the confiscation of their property without compensation, and 
adds to that combustible material in the town which on several occasions during the late 
troubles was onthe point of blazing out in insurrection and massacre. Indeed, I 
scarcely think that total abolition could be more dangerous, as, although it would be 
- exceedingly unpopular, it would be free from the ever-recurring judicial inquiries into 
charges and counter-charges between masters and slaves which are often attended by the 
hardest swearing on both sides, and which have always the effect of scraping old sores, 
and of keeping discontent in a perpetual state of simmering, ready to boil over on the first 
favourable opportunity. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) A. BAKER. 





No. 22. 


Consul Baker to Earl Granville-——(Received November 18.) 


(No. 8. Africa.) 
My Lord, Suakin, November 2, 1884. 
COMMODORE MOLYNEUX repeated a few days ago a request he made to me 

+n August last for information as to the Slave Trade in the Red Sea and within the 
limits of this Consular district, and we made a verbal interchange of opinions with regard 
to the relative effectiveness of sea and shore means of repressing the Slave Trade. 

. In accordance with Commodore Molyneux’s request, I committed my views on this 
subject to writing, and sent them to him in the form of a Confidential despatch, dated 
the 80th October last, and of which I have now the honour to transmit the copy. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) A. BAKER. 
Inclosure in No, 22. 
Consul Baker to Commodore Molyneuz. 
(Confidential.) 
Sir, Suakin, October 30, 1884. 


WITH reference to your letter of the 13th August last, and to our conversation of 
this morning on the subject of the Slave Trade in the Red Sea, I have much pleasure in 
communicating to you the following :— 

1. During the current year ties has not been any considerable exportation of 
slaves from this Consular district, and this falling-off is to be explained by— 

(a.) The state of insurrection in Eastern Soudan, which nakhs the passage of slave- 
caravans more than ordinarily difficult. 

(b.) The demand for slaves in the rebel camp, which appears to nearly exhaust the 
diminished ‘supply. 

(c.) The constant passing of Queen’s ships between Suez, Jeddah, Suakin, and 
Massowah makes the running of slave-dhows more risky now than when only the usual 
number of Queen’s ships are employed in the Red Sea, and the dealers appear, theréfore, 
to have suspended in great measure their export operations. 

'  , Nevertheless, there has been during the current year a certain amount of Slave 
Traffic, particularly between Rowayah and the Arabian coast. A considerable number 
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of slaves, male and female, have escaped from the rebels, and been caught like stray 
sheep near the coast by persons en in the retail Slave Trade. me of these 
escaped slaves find their way to this Consulate, and if it is proved that they really 
belonged to rebels they receive certificates of freedon on that ground only. 

3. As regards domestic slavery in Suakin, it is not now severe (though it ap to 
have been so before the arrival of my predecessor, the late Consul Moncrieff ), and having 
regard to the political situation, slaves have not generally been freed except when 
sunjecked to cruel treatment by their masters. 

4, A considerable number of slave-owners send their slaves out to work and make 
them pay over a proportion of their earnings, leaving them the balance for their own 
maintenance. This system often leads to serious abuses, especially in the case of female 
slaves, who, when the balance is insufficient to support them, resort'to prostitution as'a 
means of making up the deficiency. 

5. As regards the question of the relative efficiency of sea and shore means of 
repressing the Slave Trade, I entirely agree with what you said in conversation this 
morning as to the desirability of having Vice-Consuls resident at various points of the 
coast. Such an arrangement would, I feel sure, be sound economy, for the salaries and 
allowances of the Vice-Consuls would be more than covered by the reduction their work 
would make possible in naval expenses. In other words, it is cheaper to employ one 
man permanently to obtain and study local information than to send a ship at frequent 
intervals for the same purpose. 

6. I understand that Her Majesty’sGovernment has been, during the last two years, 
considering the question of appointing Vice-Consuls to reside within this Consular 
district. If that question should be decided in the affirmative, the points I should 
suggest as places of residence for Vice-Consuls would be— 

(1.) Massowah, where the Vice-Consul would be of considerable general assistance 
to his superintending Consul. 

(2.) Rowayah, where a great deal of slave labour is employed in, or in connection 
with, the salt works. 

(3.) Agig, which in ordinary times is an export place for slaves from the interior. 

\*.) Eid, where slaves are shipped for Moka and other markets in Arabia. 

have mentioned these places in the order of their importance, because it may be 
that Her Majesty’s Government will not feel disposed to appoint so many as four Vice- 
Consuls for this district. 

7. It would, in my opinion, be of great benefit to the public service if the offer of the 
British India Steam-ship Navigation Company to carry Consular officers free in the Red 
Sea could. be accepted, free, of course, from onerous conditions as to mail subsidy (e.g.), 
as such an arrangement would enable a Consul and his Vice-Consuls to meet at interv: 
and compare information from various sources. It would also have the advantage of 
breaking the monotony of a Vice-Consul’s existence at a monotonous, disagreeable, and 
enervating post, which, if not broken, cannot, in my humble judgment, fail to affect his 
capacity for usefulness and work. 

8. For the same reasons I would suggest that Queen’s ships should be authorized 
to carry Consular officers between age they call and intend calling at within the 
Consular district 1o which the Consular officers belong. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) A. BAKER. 


(-% ») 


FRANCE. 
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: Earl Granville to Viscount Lyons. 
ie. 117. Africa.) 
y Lord, Foreign Office, July 14, 1884, 

I TRANSMIT herewith a despatch, and inclosures, from Mr. Reade, Her Majesty's 
Agent and Consul-General in Tunis, regarding the case of two negresses who had esca 
from their. homes.and taken refuge at the Agency, and who have since been claimed as 
the .wives of two of their black fellow-servants.* 

The question raised is one of extreme difficulty; on the one hand, the claim for the 
delivery up.of the negresses is advanced by the French Chargé d’Affaires, whose Govern- 
ment is inistering affairs in Tunis, and is responsible for the general administration 
of justice in that country, the demand being founded on the decision of a local Court. 
On the other hand, there seems to be cuidate weight in the criticisms of Mr. Reade 
upon that decision, and in the suggestion made by him that the story of the marriages 
is a mere device to secure the return of the women to slavery. 

Her ae fe Government are of opinion that the best course will be to lay all the 
circumstances of the case before the French Government, pointing out how serious a 
matter it would be if the betrothals were merely colourable pretexts for the purpose of 
replacing the women in a state of slavery, and the danger there would be in encouraging 
and assisting slavery if such allegations were yielded to, supported by no better evidence 
than exists in the present case, and I have accordingly to request your Excellency to 
address a representation in this sense to the French Government, 

It should also be pointed out to them that the French authorities, equally with 
ourselves, are interested in and must be desirous of putting a stop to such practices, and 
they should be strongly urged themselves to make a further and more careful investiga- 
tion into the matter, inasmuch as if the women are given up and it should turn out that 
they have been really remitted to slavery, the responsibility for such an unfortunate 
occurrence would rest with the French authorities. 

Pending the result of your Excellency’s representations in the above sense, 
Mr.. Basle ta been instructed to continue his protection to the two women. 

Your Excellency will be so good as to return the inclosed poecrs when done with. 

&e 


am, &c. 
(Signed) GRANVILLE. 


®* Mr. Reade, No. 15. 


i@> ) 


ITALY. 
No. 24. 
Rarl Granville to Sir J. S. Lumley. 
oa 1. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, March 24, 1884. 


THE Italian Ambassador called upon me to-day and showed me a telegram which 
he had received from M. Mancini, instructing him to ascertain the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the extension to the Red Sea and adjacent regions of the provisions 
of the Convention between England and Italy of 1834 for the co-operation ef the 
respective navies in the repression of the Slave Trade. M. Mancini was of opinion that 
Her Majesty’s Government would appreciate the desire of the Italian Government to 
affirm in this manner their resolution of adhering to the humane policy on which we 
laid so much stress, 

Count Nigra said that he had, in reply, telegraphed to M. Mancini, asking whether 
he had not better in the first place ascertain whether such a proposal would come 
opportunely at the present moment, and that M. Mancini had authorized him to explain 
to me confidentially the friendly intentions of the proposal, and to ascertain whether it 
would be favourably received if made. 

I promised Count Nigra that the matter should be considered, and that I would let 
him know our views. 


T am, &c, 
(Signed) GRANVILLE. 


(634) H 
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MOROCCO. 
No. 25. 
Sir J. Drummond Hay to Earl Granville-—(Received February 12.) 
No. 2. Africa.) 
y Lord, Tangier, February 5, 1884. 


WITH reference to Mr. White’s despatch No. 7, Africa, of the 11th September, and 
to your Lordship’s despatch No. 4, Africa, of the 2nd July of last year, on the subject of 
slavery, directing that a strong representation should be made to the Moorish Govern- 
ment, and that I should lose no opportunity of renewing my efforts to obtain the 
abolition of slavery, I have the honour to inform your Lordship that, since my return to 
Tangier in the month of October last, I have frequently spoken to Cid Mohammed 
Bargash on the subject, and have pointed out the bad effect produced on the minds of 
foreign residents and of the numerous travellers who visit Morocco by the sale of slaves 
in the streets by public auction. I observed that since the five years’ drought and con- 
sequent penury of the agricultural classes in the interior, the i of slaves in Tangier, 
where the inhabitants, being engaged in commercial rather than in agricultural pursuits, 
have increased in wealth, had trebled, and I urged that he should put a stop at least to 
the sale by auction of human beings as if they were cattle. 

Cid Mohammed Bargash promised to attend to my wishes, and, as I understand, 
gave directions, which were disregarded by the local authorities, and subsequently nothing 
further was done to meet the wishes I had expressed. 

Under these circumstances, and in my desire to act up to the spirit of your Lordship’s 
instructions, I addressed a letter to Cid Mohammed Bargash, of which I have the honour 
to transmit a translation. Your Lordship will observe that I warn the Sultan and his 
Ministers, as a disinterested friend, that in their position, contiguous to Europe, they 
must not disregard public opinion, as expressed in journals throughout the civilized world, 
and that a strong tide of feeling had set in regarding the continuance of slavery, which 
renders the Moorish Government most unpopular, and may in course of time even place 
in jeopardy their existence as a State. 

L inclose a translation of Cid Mohammed Bargash’s reply. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) J. H. DRUMMOND HAY. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 25, 


Sir J. Drummond Hay to Cid Mohammed Bargash. 

Translation.) 
tater usual compliments.) Tangier, January 7, 1884. 

IN the month of August last Mr. White, who was at that time in charge of 
Her Majesty’s Legation during my absence, addressed, as you are aware, by express 
order of Her Majesty’s Government, a letter to the Vizir, for communication to 
the Sultan, on the subject of slavery, pointing out that it had been abolished in all 
civilized countries throughout the nn Turkey and Egypt included, and that Great 
Britain had abolished it fifty years ago in her Colonies by paying 100,000,000 dollars to 
the British subjects who owned slaves, and urging that His Shereefian Majesty the 
Sultan and his Ministers should seek to follow the praiseworthy example set by other 
Mahommedan Sovereigns, and showing that it would be for His Shereefian Majesty’s 
interests to act upon this advice, as the continuance of slavery in a country like Morocco, 
which is contiguous to Europe, has created much dissatisfaction, and is a subject 
of constant comment in the public journals of a and other countries very 
unfavourable to the interests of the Sultan, and to the maintenance of the integrity 
of these realms, for it is urged by og: that a Government which pays no attention to 
the expression of public opinion in Europe, and continues to permit slavery to be 
practised in a manner which is repugnant to the feelings of all civilized peoples, ought 
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not to be allowed to continue to exist. Public opinion, expressed continuously in 
the influential journals of Europe, has, as you are aware, a great effect on the minds, not 
only of private individuals, but also on Governments, and sooner or later the latter may 
find it incumbent on them to meet the wishes of the public on important questions like 
this. 


The reply of the Sultan through the Vizir upon this subject was duly communicated 
to Her Majesty’s Government, who are perfectly aware of the difficully which may 
be experienced by His Shereefian Majesty in the sudden abolition of slavery, . but 
His Shereefian jesty, in his wisdom, directed the Vizir to say that “His Maj 
would bear this subject in mind, and that it is a matter of the deepest interest to His 
Shereefian Majesty.” 

There is nothing in the Mahommedan law, that I know of, against the abolition of 
slavery and of the sale of God’s creatures. The question may arise as time passes, and 
public opinion against Morocco waxes stronger on account of the continuance of 
this institution, whether, if slavery is not abolished, the Government of a country which 

ermits it to continue can be suffered to exist. There lies the danger, and as a true 
riend, who has ever at heart the welfare of Morocco, and the independence of the 
Sultan, I will not conceal from you my apprehensions, and therefore give you timely 
warning. 

I have repeatedly pointed out to you the baneful effect upon the minds of European 
residents in, and of the numerous distinguished visitors to Tangier, on witnessing 
the sale by auction of slaves—where sometimes may be seen a mother sold to one 
person, and her children to another. Iasked you to put a stop to the disgraceful practice 
of selling human beings by auction as is done with animals; you have not, to my great 
regret and surprise, attended to this advice, though you promised to do so. 

I have now to repeat my request that this be done, not only at Tangier, but 
at all the ports where Europeans reside, so that these disgraceful scenes be no longer 
witnessed. 

It has been stated in public journals of Europe that black boys are brought from the 
Soudan to this country, and that slave-dealers mutilate numbers of them, so as to supply 
the harems with eunuchs, and that this is done in a barbarous manner, by which numberzs 
of these boys perish in horrible agony. This, if true, is equivalent to the murder of God’s 
creatures. I have to request that you cause an inquiry to be made into this report, and 
that orders be given to stop these horrid and cruel crimes, for such they are in the eyes 
of God and man. 

If slavery cannot be abolished at once, let the Sultan and his officers show at least 
their desire to mitigate the evils which emanate from the institution, as far as it 
is in their power to do so. This would show at least their friendly desire to meet 
the wishes of the powerful Governments of Europe, and especially {of that of Great 
Britain, the true “a disinterested friend of Morocco. 





Peace! 
(Signed) J. H. DRUMMOND HAY. 
Inclosure 2 in No, 25. 
Cid Mohammed Bargash to Sir J. Drummond Hay. 
(‘Translation.) 
(After usual compliments.) Tangier, January 31, 1884. 


WE have received your letter of the 7th instant informing us that Mr. White, who 
was in charge of the Legation during your absence, wrote in the month of a, last to 
the Vizir, for communication to the Sultan, on the subject of the general abolition 
of slavery in all countries, advising that the example be followed, as the matter had 

en discussed in’ the principal public journals, and the continuance of slavery in 
Morocco caused general dissatisfaction, and that the Sultan’s answer had been com- 
municated to the British Government, who had instructed you to make a further repre- 
sentation on the subject. 

You observe that the abolition of slavery is not contrary to Shrda,* and that, 
as a true friend of this country, you will not conceal from us your opinion and 
apprehensions, You call especial attention to the sale of slaves by public auction, to the 
separation of children from their mothers, and to the mutilation of boys brought from — 
the Soudan to this country to be made eunuchs for service in the harem, some of whom 


® The Mahommedan religious law. 
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die from the effecte, You urge that a strict investigation be held, and a stop put to these- 
Lamers and that, if slavery cannot be abolished, our Lord [may God protect him] and 

Ministers should show their desire to mitigate the evils which emanate from 
the institution, as far as lies in their Feil in order to please the Great Powers, 
and ially the Government of Great Britain, the disinterested friend of this country, 

e have —~ our attention to all you say. Know, Oh friend, that we cannot add 
anything to answer given by the Vizir, by direction of the Sultan, except to 
declare to you that the abolition of slavery cannot be effected, as that would amount to 
braery* Shraa, and the people of this country, especially the Ulema, would never 

We can assure you that slaves are not kept in order to make money by their 
labour, but only for domestic service, such as in the harems, to perform services, inside 
the house and without, which cannot be performed by the ladies of a harem on account 
of their being kept indoors, as is customary in towns; and there is no distinction made 
in the treatment of slaves and ladies of the harem either in the matter of dress or in the 
matter of food, and this, as you are aware, is a well-known fact. 

Did you ever see or hear of a male or female slave being turned out of the house in 
time of famine, or deserted by the master (on account of the dearness of food)? Many 
free persons, when suffering in the time of famine, are deserted, and have no one to assist 
them as slaves have. 

It is possible that poor people may sometimes sell their children to escape 
starvation, as happens also in other places, and may receive money for them to save 
themselves from penury, but this is disapproved of fey all good Mahommedans). This, 
however, cannot the case with slaves, for if a slave bear a child to her master she 
becomes free, and the child inherits from the father, according to Shraa. 

Moreover, if you care to collect information, and to prove this by inquiry, it will be 
evident to you how well slaves are treated, so well, indeed, that most of them, male and 
female, if offered their liberty, refuse it, and prefer to remain slaves; and this would not 
be the case were it not that slaves, if deserving, are equally well treated and cared for as 
the members of the harem, and they know that if freed they must die from want, as has 
happened to others, and that there is a great difference between having to seek one’s 
food and having it ready prepared for one by others. 

As to the statement which you say has appeared in the journals that children are 
brought here from the Soudan to be made eunuchs, we are very much surprised at it, for 
we have never heard of such a case, much less seen one, and it astonishes us greatly that 
you can have heard of such a thing, for the castration is performed in other countries 
and not here. Eunuchs are brought from the East in European vessels, but very few are 
ever brought to this country, and those are only employed in the highest posts, such as 
door-keepers at the Palace, rdians of the Treasury, attendants on the ladies of the 
harem, and on the Royal children, for much confidence is placed in them. 

With regard to the separation of children from their mothers, this may possibly 
occur sometimes, though very rarely, as it is forbidden, and contrary to Shraa so long as 
the children are young, but when they are grown up and fit to marry the case is 
different, for a girl when she is ready for marriage is separated from her father and 
mother in all countries. 

We refer all that you have written to the Sultan, in order .hat His Majesty may 
give directions that whatever is contrary to Shria should be put a stop to. With regard 
to your suggestion about doing away with the sale of slaves by public action before the 
eyes of foreigners and others, we will make it also known to our Lord the Sultan, and 

is Majesty, in his clear judgment, will decide what should be done. 


Peace and friendship. 
(Signed) MOHAMMED BARGASH. 





No. 26. 
Earl Granville to Sir J. Drummond Hay. 
Foreign Office, February 21, 1884. 
I HAVE reeeived your toh’ Bo, 1, Aftion, of the Sth fistant, teporthig yoor 


representations with the view of urging upon the Sultan the abolition of slavery in 
Morocco. E have to inform you that I entirely approve your action in the matter. 


am, &c. 
(Signed) GRANVILLE. 


0.1. Africa.) 
ir, y 
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No. 27. 
Sir J. Drummond Hay to Earl Granville.—(Received March 24.) 


Ce. 3. Africa.) 
'y Lord, Tangier, March 13, 1884. 

MR. ALLEN, the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, has lately visited Tangier, 
and I had a conversation with him on the subject of slavery in Morocco. He left with 
me a copy of a pamphlet called the ‘“‘ Anti-Slavery Reporter,” of which he is the editor. 
I cut out from the January number the accompanying paragraph, in which the writer 
suggests that I should “ insist that all persons who enjoy the protection of the British 
flag be required to refrain from the buying and selling of sheen or employing slave 
labour.” 

I do not suppose that I would be justified in issuing an order to Moorish subjects in 
the service of British Consular officers, or who are employed as the agents of British 
merchants, and thereby enjoy British protection, to liberate the slaves they may possess, 
under the threat of a protection, without obtaining, in the first place, 
your Lordship’s authority ; but [ beg to submit to your Lordship whether it would not be 
right and proper at the present time that this be done, as such a step would impress 
upon the minds of the Sultan and his Ministers our earnestness in desiring to bring about 
the abolition of slavery in Morocco. 

With regard to the few Mahommedans in the employment of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, of Her Majesty’s Consul, and. of myself at Tangier, I am happy to inform your 
Lordship they do not possess slaves. Some few of them have black men and women in 
their households, but they are all manumitted, holding papers of their freedom, but 
declining to leave their comfortable homes. 

At the time when I was making pressing representations to this Government upon 
the subject of slavery, I took an opportunity of expressing to those Mahommedan 
dependants who enjoy British protection my anxious desire that any slaves in their 

ossession should be given their freedom, if they were desirous of retaining my good-will. 
On inquiry I discovered that only one man was held as a slave, and, at my suggestion, 
the owner gave him at once his freedom. I marked my approval of the conduct of this 
Mahommedan, in setting such a praiseworthy example to his co-religionists, by making 
him a liberal present. 

I may here remark that, as the owners of slaves almost invariably on their death-beds 
manumit the slaves in their households, the number of persons actually in slavery in 
Tangier is insignificant, and those slaves who receive their freedom generally prefer to 
remain with the families of their late masters as domestic servants. 

Whilst awaiting your Lordship’s reply to this despatch, 1 have requested the 
Consular officers at the Moorish ports to furnish me with lists of the slaves in the 
employment of Mahommedans who enjoy protection. 

It is stated that the Shereef Hadj Abdesselam, of Wazan, liberated his slaves on 
obtaining French protection, which was certainly one good result obtained by the extra- 
ordinary act on the part of the French Government of extending French protection to 
the great Spiritual Chief of this country. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. H. DRUMMOND HAY. 


P.8.—Your Lordship will learn, from the accompanying copy of a despatch I have 
addressed to the Consular officers of the Government I represent, that I have requested 
that they furnish me with lists of slaves possessed by Mahommedans in the service of 
Austrian, Danish, and Netherlands subjects, as well as of British. Under these circum- 
stances, I have thought it my duty to apply to the several Governments I have the 
honour to represent for authority to issue instructions to their Consular officers of a 
similar character to those I have submitted should be given to me by sige ee 





Inclosure 1 in No. 27. 
Ectract from the “ Anti-Slavery Reporter” of January 25, 1884. 
Morocoo.—The flagrant and shameful spectacles witnessed every few days in the 


streets of Tangier, where small “parcels” of human merchandize, many 
tesa er age, are publicly sold by auction, induced the Anti-Slavery — to 
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call the earnest attention of Her Majesty’s Government to this scandalous proceeding, 
with the happy result that Lord Granville forwarded a very sharp note to Her Majesty's 
Minister in Morocco, enjoining him to call upon the Beran to put a stop to this 
abominable Traffic. At this moment, however, these sales continue as uent as ever, 
as may be seen from the Report which we publish each month. Sir John will have 
to go on protesting, but his protests will be more likely to be listened to if he insists 
upon all persons who enjoy the protection of the British flag refraining from the buying 
and selling of slaves or employing slave labour. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 27. 


Circular addressed to the British, Austro-Hungarian, Danish, and Netherlands Consular 
Officers at the Western Ports of Morocco. 


Gentlemen, Tangier, March 13, 1884. 

I REQUEST you to furnish me with a list of the number of slaves, male and 
female, held by natives who enjoy protection, either as your dependants or in the service 
of merchants as “ semsars.” 

You have no doubt learnt from documents lately published in the newspapers that Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government has caused representations to be made to the Government 
of Morocco, urging the abolition of slavery or a mitigation of the evils of this institution, 
and I have taken an opportunity of submitting to the Governments I have the honour to 
represent whether it would not be advisable under these circumstances, and with the view 
of marking our earnestness on this question, that Moorish subjects who enjoy protection 
be informed that they cannot be permitted to hold slaves. I may here remark that, in 
consequence of steps taken by me some time ago, the few Mahommedans at Tangier who 
enjoy protection have manumitted the insignificant number of slaves who were in their 
possession. : 

Whilst awaiting instructions, I should learn with satisfaction that, through officious 
and friendly language to Mahommedans under protection at the Moorish ports, you are 
enabled to forestall the instructions which I presume will be given me on this subject by 
the respective Governments I have the honour to wees 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) J. H. DRUMMOND HAY. 


No. 28. 


Earl Granville to Sir J. Drummond Hay. 
No. 2. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, April 3, 1884. 
WITH reference to your despatch No. 3, Africa, of the 13th ultimo, on slavery and 
Slave Trade in Morocco, I have to request that you will inform me what is the practice of 
the Diplomatic and Consular Representatives of other Powers in Morocco in regard to 
the holding of slaves by persons enjoying their protection. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) GRANVILLE. 





No, 29. 
Sir J. Drummond Hay to Earl Granville-—(Received April 24.) 


(No. 4. Africa.) 
My Lord, Tangier, April 17, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s despatch No. 2, 
Africa, of the 8rd instant, in which, with reference to my despatch No. 3 of the 
13th ultimo, your Lordship directs me to report what is the practice of the Diplomatic 
and Consular Representatives of other Powers in Morocco in regard to the holding of 
slaves by persons enjoying their protection. " 

With the exception of the French Minister, who has, by order of his Government, . 
informed French subjects under French protection that they cannot be allowed to 


; 
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possess slaves, foreign Diplomatic or Consular officers have taken no steps to prevent 
persons under their protection from nae 2 ache, or selling slaves. 

The Danish Government has i me to inform Moorish subjects enjoying 
Danish protection that they cannot be permitted to hold slaves. 

My reason for recommending this step for the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government was with the view of showing consistency in our action. We have urged 
the Sultan to abolish slavery, or at any rate to mitigate the evils produced by that 
institution, I thought it therefore advisable that we should give proofs of our earnestness 
by making it publicly known that those who desire to enjoy British protection can not, 
any more than British subjects, employ slave labour or possess slaves. 

It would appear from the Reports I have received from Her Majesty’s Consular 
officers that there are very few Moors under their protection who are owners of slaves, 
and these few have, at their recommendation, manumitted their slaves. 

IT have, &c. 
(Signed) J. H. DRUMMOND HAY. 





No. 30. 


Sir J. Drummond Hay to Earl Granville—(Received May 2.) 
(No. 5. Africa.) 
My Lord, Tangier, April 24, 1884. 
WITH reference to my despatch No. 2 of the 5th February, transmitting the trans- 
lation of a note I had addressed to Cid Mohammed Bargash urging that steps should be 
taken to mark the Sultan’s desire to do all in his power to meet the wishes of Wer 
Majesty's Government on the subject of slavery, and suggesting that orders should be 
issued by his Shereefian Majesty to put a stop to the sale of slaves, like animals, by 
public auction, I have the honour to inform your Lordship that I have received a commu- 
nication from the Vizir, in which he states that His Shereefian Majesty has directed 
him to inform me that a Shereefian Edict is about to be issued regarding the sale of 
slaves, in a form that will not give rise to unfavourable comments on the part of the 
Mahommedan population, and which His Shereefian Majesty expects will be satisfactory 
to them as well as to us. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. H. DRUMMOND HAY. 





No. 31. 


Earl Granville to Sir J. Drummond Hay. 
(No. 3. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, May 9, 1884. 
IN reply to your despatch No. 4, Africa, of the 17th ultimo, I have to state to you 
that I approve of your suggestion for the issue of a notice warning British subjects and 
British-protected persons in Morocco against holding slaves; and I have to instruct you 
to take whatever steps you think best calculated to give effect to it. 





Tam, &c. 
(Signed) GRANVILLE. 
No. 82. 
Sir J. Drummond Hay to Earl Granville.—(Received June 18.) 
(No. 6. Africa.) 
My Lord, Tangier, June 9, 1884. 


_ . WITH reference to my despatch No. 5 of the 24th ultimo, I have the honour to 
inform your Lordship that I have received a letter from the Vizir informing me that 
orders have been sent by the Sultan to the Governors of towns to put a stop to the sale 
of slaves by public auction. 

The Basha of Tangier has, I understand, already received this order. 


ve, & 


C. 
(Signed) J. H. DRUMMOND HAY. 
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Earl Granville to Sir J. Drummond Hay. 
(No. 4. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, July 8, 1884. 

IN acknowledging receipt of your despatch No. 6, Africa, of the 9th ultimo, I have 
to request Fi to express to the Moorish Government the satisfaction with which Her 
Majesty’s Government have learnt that orders have been given by the Sultan to the 
Governors of towns to put a stop to the sale of slaves by public auction. 


You should instruct the Consular officers in Morocco to report whether the sales 
actually cease. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) GRANVILLE, 





No. 34. 
Sir J. Drummond Hay to Earl Granville.—(Received July 24.) 


(No. 7. Africa.) 
My Lord, Tangier, July 17, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s despatch No. 4, 
Africa, of the 8th instant, directing me to express to the Moorish Government the satis- 
faction with which Her Majesty’s Government have learnt that orders have been given 
by the Sultan to the Governors of towns to put a stop to the sale of slaves by public 
auction, and to instruct Consular officers to report whether this mode of selling slaves at 
their respective ports has ceased. 

I shall be careful to carry out your Lordship’s instructions as soon as I receive the 
Reports of the Consular officers, to whom I have written as directed. I await their 
Reports before I address a note to the Moorish Government on this subject, in order 
that I may learn whether there has been any neglect in the transmission of the promised 
orders to the Governors at the ports, so that I may take that opportunity of remon- 
strating in case the Sultan’s orders have not been generally carried into execution. 

At Tangier the sale of slaves by auction has ceased, and I understand that Shereefian 
orders have been received also at Rabat and Daralbaida. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. H. DRUMMOND HAY. 





No. 35. 
Sir J. Drummond Hay to Earl Granville-—(Received August 14.) 


(No. 8. Africa.) 
My Lord, Tangier, August 7, 1884. 

WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 4, Africa, of ins 8th ultimo, 
directing me to instruct the Consular officers in Morocco to report whether the sales of 
slaves by public auction actually cease, I have the honour to transmit the copy of a 
despatch addressed to me by the Vice-Consul at Saffee, stating that the Governor of 
that port had received instructions from the Court to prohibit the sale of sales by 
auction. 

Similar reports have reached me from the other Vice-Consuls. 

In Tangier I find the general vei gos prevails amongst the natives that the 
Sultan has prohibited the sale of slaves by auction hd ogee 

ve, &c. 
(Signed) J. H. DRUMMOND HAY. 
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Inclosure in No. 35. 
Vice-Consul Hunot to Sir J. Drummond Hay. 


Sir, Saffee, July 23, 1884. 
WITH reference to your Excellency’s Circular despatch of the 19th May last, 

directing that all Moorish subjects under British and Danish protection who may be in 
the possession of slaves, or who continue to employ slave labour after the 30th June last, 
were to be taken off the list of protégés, I beg to state that this information was duly 
communicated to the parties enjoying such protection, and J am glad to,be able to report 
that they have freed, in consequence thereof, about thirty-five beings who were in 
slavery, and have also promised to abstain from entering in the future into transactions 
connected with this vile Traffic. Their documents of freedom are deposited in this Vice- 
Consulate, which I intend to register in the book of public acts. 

The Kaid of Saffee has also received instructions from the Court to prohibit the 
parading of slaves through the streets by the auctioneers who sell them. 

The Traffic is diminishing, and the value of slaves decreases daily. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) GEORGE P. HUNOT. 
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No. 36. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ross to Earl Granville—(Received November 28.) 


Reema) Bushire, November 28, 1884. 
KED increase in Slave Trade this year. 





No. 37. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ross to Earl Granville.—(Received December 31.) 


My Lord, Bushire, November 28, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour most respectfully to submit, for the information of your 
Lordship, copy of a letter which I have addressed to Her Majesty’s Government of 
India, relative to the co-operation of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat in dealing with 
Muscat subjects engaging in Slave Traffic. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) E. C. ROSS, Political Resident. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 37. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ross to the Secretary to the Government of India. 


5; Bushire, November 28, 1884. 
WITH reference to my telegram dated the 17th November, 1884, about the sale of 
freshly-run Africans on the Pirate Coasts of Oman, I have the honour to inclose copies 
of correspondence, from which it will be seen that His Highness, Sultan of Muscat, has 
issued circular letters to all the independent Trucial Chiefs, authorizing them to deal with 
Muscat subjects engaging in Slave Traffic on the Pirate Coast. This was necessary to 
prevent the Trucial Chiefs from pleading want of authority in such cases, as was actually 
done by the Debay Chief, 
2. Syyed Turki has also renewed his Proclamation prohibiting the Traffic in his 
dominions. 
3. I would respectfully attract attention of this fresh proof of His Highness’ loyal 
and sincere adherence to the British Government. 
I have, &c, 
(Signed) E, C. ROSS, 





Inclosure 2 in No. 37. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Miles to Lieutenant-Colonel Ross. 


Sir, Muscat, November 23, 1884. 

IN acknowledging the receipt of the copy of correspondence from the Residency 
Agent at Shargah, relative to the importation of slaves from the Batineh Coast to Deba: 
and Ras-el-Kheymah, I have the honour to inform you that I communicated at once wit: 
His Highness Syyed Turki in the terms of your demi-official note, and have been 
furnished by him with a circular note addressed to the Trucial Chiefs, which I herewith 
inclose for transmission to them by you. 

2. His Highness informed me that he was aware of a large importation of slaves 
having taken place this year into Oman, but had not heard of the dispatch of the cargoes 
reported by the Residency Agent from the Batineh to Julfar Coast. 

3. The chief importers of these slaves are the Jenebeh tribe of Soor and the 
Yal Saad of the Batineh, the latter being the largest tribe in Oman. His Highness is 
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‘not in a position to interfere and coerce these tribes, and it would be beyond his power 
to seize and confiscate a cargo of slaves landed by the Yal Saad, unless he were supported 
in so doing by a British force. His Highness has, however, at my again 
issued a Proclamation — his subjects that the prohibition against the Slave Trade 
is still in force, and I herewith beg to attach a translation of the same. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) 8. B, MILES. 





Inclosure 3 in No. 37. 
The Sultan of Muscat to the Chief of Rasal Khyawh. 
Translation.) 
After compliments. 3rd Safar, 1302 (November 22, 1884). 


ALL vessels which shall arrive towards ‘you containing any slaves, we have to 
request that you will apprehend the same, and hand over the slaves to the British Agent, 
and punish the ie. igh of the slaves according to the extent of their crime and 
they have exhibited after the prohibition and interdiction; and we hope that you wi 
use no negligence and connivance in the matter, and salaam. 


(Also similar letter to Sheikh Ahmed, of Omal Kain; Sheikh Rashad-bin-Hamaid ; 
Sheikh Sahar-bin-Khabd, of Shargab ; Sheikh Hashar-hin-Maktoom, of Debay; Sheikh 
Zaed-bin-Khaleefah, of Abu Thahee.) 


Inclosure 4 in No. 37. 


Proclamation from the Sultan of Muscat. 
(Translation.) 

TO all who may peruse this, to wit, the prohibition to carry slaves, which exists from 
of old still continues in the same manner at present; therefore, every carrier of slaves, or 
every one who helps him, commits the crime of disobedience, and is liable on that account 
to severe punishment, in order that another one may not commit it, or he who has 
comunitted it may not perpetrate the same again. That this may not be concealed, and 
salaam. 

8rd Safar, 1302 (November 22, 1884), 


Inclosure 5 in No. 87. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ross to Lieutenant-Colonel Miles. 


Sir, Bushire, November 28, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt of your despatch dated the 
23rd November, 1884, and to request you will convey my thanks to His Highness 
Syyed Turki for his compliance with my request, and say I feel sure the Government of 
India will appreciate his action. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) E. C. ROSS. 





No. 38, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Ross to Earl Granville.—(Received January 7, 1885.) 

(No. 11. 
My Lord, Bushire, December 6, 1884, 
ON the 28th ultimo I sent your Lordship the following message in code :— 
‘* Marked increase of Slave e this year.’’ : 

I have now the honour most respectfully to submit a Memorandum caning, the 
information on which my Report was based. The Government Agent on the 
Coast of Oman reports that the Arabs intend equipping several vessels for dispatch to the 
coast of Africa next summer, being under the impression that the opposition of tha 
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‘British Government to the Traffic in Slaves is withdrawn. Measures which I am taking 
will, however, I think, undeceive them. 


ve, 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) E. C. ROSS. 





Inclosure in No. 38, 
Memorandum. 


IN May 1884 the Political Agent at Muscat reported* that for some time past 
rumours had been prevalent that the Arabs were likely to show renewed activity this 
year in connection with the African Slave Trade, and he thought it probable that an 
attempt would be made to run several cargoes this season to Oman and the Persian Gulf, 
and that he had learnt that one large dhow with a full cargo of slaves had already been 
captured by one of Her Majesty's cruizers on the East Coast of Africa. 

In June the Political Agent communicated certain information received by him on 
the landing of cargoes of slaves in Oman as follows :—+ 

“Early last month two small slavers from Zanzibar landed their freight at El 
Khudthra, near El Mvsnah, in the Batineh; and some days later three or four more 
cargoes were successfully landed near Soweyk. Soor has also received several batches of 
slaves this season.” 

In October the Political Agent reported{ the capture by Her Majesty’s ship 
‘* Philomel,” off Soor, of an Arab dhow with 154 slaves on board. Letters found in 
possession of the nakhoda (master) of the dhow contained information that another slave- 
dhow was shortly to follow this one. 

In November information was received from the Political Resident at Aden and the 
Political Agent at Muscat,§ that Her Majesty’s ship “ Philomel,” on her way from 
Muscat to Aden, had captured another Arab dhow containing fifty-one slaves bound to 
the Batineh. 

Again in November information was received from the Residency Agent on the 
Arab coast in the Persian Gulf,|| that about 220 slaves had been imported by two vessels 
at El Batineh and were being sent in small batches by native craft to the ports of the 
Trucial Chiefs on that coast. Further reports stated that a batch of fifty-four slaves had 
been landed at Debay and sold there with the knowledge of the Chief. The Assistant 
Political Resident was, on receipt of the latter Report, deputed in Her Majesty’s ship 
“‘ Dragon” to the Arab coast, to institute inquiry and to demand the surrender of any 
slaves proved to have been landed at Debay or other Trucial ports. 


© Vide. pis detter dated May 12,.1884, forwarded to the Government of India with the Political Resident's 

May 21, 1884. 

hic letter dated June 9, 1884, forwatded to the Gorernment of India with the Resident's letter 
Of «Ore rf tre 


t 

4; his Totter dated October 81, 1884, forwarded to. Government of. India with the Resident's letter 
dated 
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D boa ‘to Political Resident’s (Persian Guilt) letters dated November 28, 1824. 
tcsure to Political Resident’s letter to the Government of India dated: November 15, 1884. 
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PORTUGAL, (Consular)—Mozambique. 


No. 39. 


Mr. Currie to Consul O'Neill. 
No. 1.) 
ir, _ Foreign Office, February 1, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to transmit herewith, for your information, copy- 
of a letter from Mr. J. W. Campbell, who is desirous of being appointed British Vice- 
Consul at Ibo ;* and I am to instruct you to furnish his Lordship with a Report on the 
desirability of such an appointment. 


T am, &c. 
(Signed) P. CURRIE. 





No. 40. 


Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville.—(Received March 18.) 


(No.1. Africa.) 
My Lord. Mozambique, February 3, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report my return to Mozambique on the 30th ultimo. 
I regret exceedingly, my Lord, that the term of my leave of absence should have been 
exceeded, but the delay in my return was partly due to a serious illness from which 
I suffered, and partly to the swollen state of the rivers and swampy state of the country, 
the rains having heavily set in. 

Four-fifths of my journey performed in good health, I was attacked at the end of 
November by a severe fever, accompanied by congestion of the liver and diarrhoea, which 
so prostrated me that I was unable to get on for nearly three weeks. 

I was then a little east of the Likugu River, and within twenty days’ march of the 
coast. Getting better, 1 pushed on by slow stages, and succeeded in getting within 
eight days’ march of the coast, when, during a severe access of fever, I passed into a 
state of unconsciousness, in which I remained for three days, from the 26th to the 
29th December. 

After recovering from that I got steadily better, and reached the coast at Angoche 
on the 25th January. Thence I came up to Mozambique in a dhow. 

Of my journey and its results I beg your Lordship will permit me to delay ig 
till next mail, as, though much better and feeling only in want of a little change an 
rest, I am still weak and unfit for much work. 

I have—heen-strongly recommended hy_medical men to take a sea trip, and after 
I have got through the work I found awaiting me on my return, I hope, with your 
Lordship’s permission, to be able to do this. 





T have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O'NEILL. 
No. 41. 
Mr. Lister to Consul O’ Neill. 
ve 2. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, March 22, 1884. 


I SENT you this day, by direction of Earl Granville, in reply to your despatch 
No. 1, Africa, of the 3rd ultimo, the following telegram :— 
“ Sea trip sanctioned.” 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 
a 
* Mr. Campbell, November 20, 1883. Ph 
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No, 42. 


Mr. Lister to Consul O'Neill. 
8. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, March 24, 1884, 

EARL GRANVILLE has read with much satisfaction your despatch No. 1, Africa, 
of the 3rd ultimo, announcing your safe return from your journey in the interior. He 
regrets, however, to observe that the hardships you eulervet have told on your health, 
and, in consequence, he sent you this day a telegram authorizing you to take a sea trip 
as recommended by your medical adviser. 

I am now directed by his Lordship to add that the period during which you have 
been absent from your post on your recent journey will not be counted as leave, and you 
will be allowed to take the accumulated leave to which the whole period of your service 
at Mozambique entitles you, and to draw full pay while so absent, on the understanding 
that no claim is made on Her Majesty’s Government on account of the services of an 
Acting Consul during your absence. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 43. 


Sir J. Pauncefote to Consul O’ Neill. 
(No. 4. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, March 27, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a 
letter from Mr. J. W. Campbell, complaining that he has been ordered by the Portuguese 
authorities to haul down the British and other flags which he had hoisted on the boat 
belonging to his house.* 

I am also to-inclose, under flying seal, for your perusal, and to be forwarded to its 
destination, the reply which has been addressed to Mr. Campbell,} and to draw your 
attention to the Consular instructions relating to flags, under which even Consuls are 
directed not to hoist the British flag if it be contrary to the law and custom of the 
place, and such privilege cannot be claimed by Treaty. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 





No. 44. 


Consul O'Neill to Ear! Granville-—(Received March 31.) 


Go 4. Africa. Confidential.). 
'y Lo Mozambique, February 12, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s despatch No. 7, 
Africa, of the 13th June, 1883, including correspondence regarding the intelli 

sent home by me of war between the Portuguese and Chipitula, a Makololo Chief on the 
Shire River. 

I do not hesitate, my Lord, to say that that war was stopped through the timely 
representation made by Her Majesty's Government to Lisbon, and the telegraphic 
instructions sent to Mozambique by the Minister for Ultramarine Affairs, 

The protest addressed by Governor Avila to Mr. Nunes would be sufficient alone to 
show that it was his intention to try conclusions with Chipitula, and I fear that in this 
he was ee by the Colonial Government. 

I think I informed your Lordship that before telegraphing I called upon the 
Governor-General, and asked him if the reports that had reached us from Quilimane 
were correct. His Excellency replied that Chipitula had invaded Portuguese territory, 
and that forces were being sent up to punish him for doing so. And ay or two after 
my telegram to your Lordship was deaden the gun-boat “Mandovi” was sent. to 
a with every available soldier from Mozambique, to strengthen Senhor Avila’s 


Though attempts seem to have been made afterwards to minimize the importance of 
, this affair, yet there can be no doubt that war, to strengthen the Portuguese position on 


© Mr. Campbell, December 27, 1883. + To Mr. Campbell, March 27, 1884. 


PORTUGAL; (Consular) —Mosambique. 5 
the’ Shire, atid perhaps make anbdther annéxstion; was intended; and’ that it’ was only 
quashed by the prompt representations of Her —. ia ami 


(Bigned) HENRY EF, O'NEILL. 





No. 45. 
Consul O’ Neill to Earl Granville—(Received March 31.) 


(No. 6. Africa. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Mozambique, February 20, 1884. 

IN my despatch No. 1, Africa, I reported my return to Mozambique, and explained 
to your Lordship the causes that delayed my return. 

Tn that letter I was unable to inform your Lordship of any of the results of my 
late journey. With respect to the geographical results, I have asked the Secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society to forward to your Lordship the narratives of my 
journey that I am sending to that Society. I need, therefore, say nothing of them 
here. 

There are, however, one or two points which I have not mentioned in those 
narratives, which I desire to lay before your Lordship in this letter. First, the extension 
of Portuguese influence in the interior, and the means by which this is being attained. 

It is generally supposed that Portuguese influence does not extend beyond the 
immediate vicinity of their Settlements. My late journey has shown me that, by 
indirect means, it extends a great deal further. 

I was very oo surprised to meet a number of Portuguese traders, from the 
neighbourhood of Ibo, collecting slaves and ivory upon the eastern shore of Lake 
Shirwa, at Phigwadu, and to find, as I moved about that district, that the native Chiefs 
were strongly under the influence of these traders, and that they harboured rather 
unfriendly feelings towards the English. 

These traders were not pure Portuguese, but belonged to that caste that go by the 
name of “ Africanos,”’ i.e., Portuguese of colonial descent, in whom may often be found 
a mixture with native blood. Ignorant, generally unable to read or write, many of them 
criminals, and possessing all the vices of the lowest class of whites to be found on 
this coast, it would be difficult to meet with a set capable of more mischief amongst the 
natives tribes of the interior than they. 

I was told that it is only within the last two or three years that these Portuguese 
traders had recommenced collecting slaves in that neighbourhood. In former days, 
when the Slave Trade was far more extensive than it is at present, Portuguese half- 
caste traders often reached the interior of the Makua country, but of late years they 
have not been seen there, and the trade has fallen completely into the hands of native 
and Arab traders. 

I fear, my Lord, that this recent renewal may be in connection with the French 
scheme for the supply of native labour from the district of Ibo. 

The increase of Portuguese influence of which I have spoken is due chiefly to one 
simple _ @ nalives can obtain from the Portuguese t i i 
most, viz., guns and powder, which cannot be obtained from the English. 

I will mention one or two instances to show how strongly this fact influences the 
native Chief, and what trouble and even risk he will undergo to obtain these two 
articles. 

West of the district of Mihavani, and within 30 miles of Lake Shirwa, is the village 
of a powerful native Chief called Mdigula. Again, in the neighbourhood of Milanje 
Mountain there resides a Chief of considerable influence called Matabwiri. 

It would only be reasonable to suppose that these Chiefs, when in want of supplies, 
would seek them at the nearest source, in their case the English Trading Company in 
the neighbourhood of Shirwa Lake. 

But the fact is they cannot at the English stores get rid of a large portion of their 
stock, nor can they obtain the articles they mostly require. Slaves are their chief stock- 
in-trade; these they cannot sell to the English; powder and guns they require in large 
quantities ; these the ish do ‘not sell. 

Consequently, we find native Chiefs leaving the very neighbourhood of the English 
trading depéts and undertaking journeys of considerable toil and risk to the coast; for 
-only at the oer Settlements can they obtain all they With these slaves 
comes a considerable quantity of ivory, to the detriment of trade in the interior, 
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and benefit of Portuguese trade on the coast. Five hundred large and several hundred 
small tusks of ivory were brought to Angoche in 1882 by the native Chief Matabwiri. 

It is only a natural sequence of this that the natives are learning to look upon the 
English as their enemies, who have come to subvert their customs, and prevent them 
from getting those supplies which they are most eager to obtain. English influence in 
Makuani, if it does not decline, has to encounter a strong inimical feeling; whilst the 
Portuguese retain, and, indeed, are gaining, a hold upon the interior by the very worst of 
means. 

There seems to me but three ways by which the progress of this ill-influence, which 
serves to keep alive the Slave Trade, may be checked :— 

1. By the extension of our Missions to the eastward of Lake Shirwa, and later on 
into the Lomme country. 

2. By the encouragement of an immigration of the Indian subjects into the 
interior, as a means of pushing British trade. 

3. The removal of the limit placed, at Quilimane, upon the quantity of powder 
carried by each person into the interior, or the imposition of similar restrictions at 
Mozambique, Ibo, and Angoche. 

The first of these is, I think, open to the least objection. There are spots well 
fitted for the residence of Europeans amongst the Luasi Hills, which bound the plain of 
the Shirwa to the eastward, and this would be within easy communication of the Missions 
already established west of the Shirwa. 

To the second there would probably arise objections from the Missions upon 
religious grounds, and from the English traders, who would fear the competition the 
advent of these British India traders would surely bring. 

The third entails either our forsaking the practice, faithfully carried out by us, of 
keeping arms and powder out of the reach of the natives, or, in the event of the supply 
of these articles being restricted along the whole coast, a serious blow to Portuguese 
trade and crippling of the impoverished revenue of the province. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 


P.S.—I am glad to be able to inform your Lordship that I continue to be on 
excellent terms with his Excellency the Governor-General of this Colony. ™ 
H. E. O'N. 





No. 46. 


Consul O’ Neill to Earl Granville.—(Received April 14.) 


(No. 8. Africa.) 
My Lord, Mozambique, February 28, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report that Mr. Vice-Consul Nunes has resigned the post 
of British Vice-Consul at Quilimane. 

This step he took during my absence up country, but I have only to-day received 
official notice from him to that etfect. 

He has been offered and has accepted the post of Director of Customs at 
Quilimane. 

Mr. G. J. Heraghty has also sent in his resignation of the Vice-Consulship at 
Lorenco Marques, as he is proceeding upon a year’s leave of absence. 

AsI do not know of any fit and proper person at Lorenco Marques to recommend 
to your Lordship for this post, I have instructed Mr. Heraghty to seal and send up the 
Consular correspondence to Mozambique. 

Nor do I know of any one at Quilimane, just at present, whose name I can bring 
before your Lordship for the vacant post. 

Both Mr. John and Mr. Frederick Moirs, the Managers of the African Lakes 
Company, who might otherwise be eligible, reside near to Blantyre, and only pay flying 
visits to Quilimane. They have a resident agent at Quilimane, but from what I hear 
of him I cannot think he is a sufficiently educated man for the post. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 
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No. 47. 
Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville.—(Received Aprit 14.) 
¥°; 10. Africa.) ; , 
TW teply to your Lordship’s despatch No. 11, Py ae 1 2 I 
have the honour to report that I have written to the Secretary-General of this province 


upon the subject of passport ay ag in order to obtain an authoritative statement upon 
the matter, and I have received the following reply :— 


(Extract in Translation.) 
‘<The passport charges are the following :— 


“ To foreign territories, when proceeding by sea— 





“ For Portuguese subjects— Reis. 
Seal oe at oe ve oe oe oe -. 1,000 
Emoluments «e “ ae - as bs +» 1,600 

Total .. ee. oe oe ee ee 2,600 

“ For foreigners— 

Seal - Pr « os ee ae o oe «» 1,000 
Emoluments am «eo = oe es as +. 2,400 
Total .. os eo ee an re «- 3,400 


“To persons proceeding to the interior of the province— 
* Portu; bjects— 
“a su ay a 


ee ee ee ee ee. * 1209 
Emoluments we oo 


ee ee oe oe 240 
Total oe ee oe ee oe 360 

“ Foreigners— 
Seal oe oe we oe oo oe oe es 120 
Emoluments os ae ee oe oo we ee 480 
Total .. oe oe oo -» 600 


“From this Table you will see that for passports into the interior from Quilimane 
the maximum charge is 600 reis, and the minimum 360 reis.” 


It would therefore appear that the charge of 2$400 reis made in the case of Professor 
Drummond was excessive and unjustifiable. His Excellency the Governor-Gencral is 
now absent on a tour of inspection at the southern ports, but upon his return I shall take 
an early opportunity of communicating with him upon this subject. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 





No. 48. 


Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville—(Received April 14.) 
(No. 11, Africa.) 
My Lord, Mozambique, March 3, 1884. 

IN my despatch No. 6, Africa, of the 20th ultimo, I stated that I had asked the 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society to send your Lordship the narratives of my 
late journey in the interior. 

From them your Lordship will see that I succeeded in it in carrying out far more than 
I originally intended to undertake. My first plans were to proceed up the Shire River, 
and to push my way to the coast at Kissanga. 

In the cg of this I have opened. up two new routes to the coast, and besides the 
discovery of the Lakes Amaramba and Chioota, have made some important corrections 
about the north of Lake Shirwa.. This journey has occupied me nearly eight months, 
and in it I have traversed nearly 1,500 miles of entirely new ground. 

My — in writing this letter is to ask your Lordship for a grant from Her 

* Maj ‘Go of 200!; towards’ thie expenses” of this” j y; & similar grant to 
that marooal by the Royal Geographical Society. 
M 
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I venture to think, my Lord, that the increased knowledge of the country west of 
a derived from this journey will tend to further the Slave Trade suppression 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, and this feeling permits me to make this request to 
your Lordship, and allows me to hope that it will meet with your Lordship’s favourable 
consideration. 

I may say also that I am encouraged to make this application by Sir John Kirk 
in a Jetter I have just received from him. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 





No. 49. 


Mr. Lister to Consul O’ Neill. 

(No. 5. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, April 18, 1884. 

IN reply to your despatch No. 8, Africa, of the 28th February, I am directed by 
Earl Granville to instruct you to inform Mr. Vice-Consul Nunes that his resignation is 
accepted, and to convey to him his Lordship’s thanks for his services under this 
Department. 

You will also inform Mr. Heraghty that his resignation is accepted. You should 
report to his Lordship the names of any persons who may be fit to replace these 
gentlemen whom you may hear of in the future. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 50. 


Mr. Lister to Consul O’ Neill. 
(No. 7. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, May 10, 1884. 

IN reply to your despatch No. 11, Africa, of the 3rd March, requesting a grant of 
200/. towards the expenses of your recent journey in the districts round Lake Shirwa, I 
am directed by Earl Granville to refer you to the despatch from this Office No. 3 of the 
24th March, in which you were informed that, if you wished to come to Europe this year 
your late absence from your post will not, as it had been previously arranged it should, 
be counted as leave. 

That despatch would not have reached you when your application was made, and 
Lord Granville trusts that you will consider the very unusual privilege then granted as 
conveying the recognition of your services, more especially as it is improbable that the 
Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury would, in view of the circumstances under which your 
journey was undertaken, be willing to make you any grant towards its expenses. 

Tam, &e. 
= (Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 51. 


Consul O’ Neill to Earl Granville-—(Received May 13.) 
{No. 12. Africa.) 


My Lord, Mozambique, March 20, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose, as requested, Office copy of letter reporting 
Mr. Nunes’ difficulties, mislaid at the Foreign Office. 

This letter was dated the 4th November, 1882, and was marked Confidential. It 
formed No. 28 of the Consular Series for that year, and its consecutive number in the 
register of outward correspondence of this Consulate is 105. 
ve 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O'NEILL. 
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No. 52. 


’ Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville.—(Received May 13.) 
(No. 18. Africa.) 
My Lord, Mozambique, March 29, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge, with the most sincere thanks, the receipt of 

our Lordship’s telegram, dated 22nd March, sanctioning the sea trip recommended by 
Dr. Laws and others with the view to recruit my health after my late journey. 

Although I cannot say I have pied much strength since my return, having had 
several further attacks of fever, the disturbances that have arisen in the Shire River, 
and which I shall report in another letter, may, I feel, require my presence at Quilimane, 
where I hope I may be able to usefully co-operate with Captain Foot in settling what 
appears to me to be the most serious difficulty that has arisen to check English interests 
in the Nyassa districts since the first establishment of an English Mission there. I feel, 
therefore, that I cannot at present take advantage of the sanction that your Lordship has 
so kindly granted me. 

T have. 


, &e. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O'NEILL. 





No. 53. 
Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville.—(Received May  .) 


(No. 14. Africa, Confidential.) 
My Lord, Mozambique, March 30, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that both from Mr. Nunes, Director 
of the Customs at Quilimane, and Mr. Shearer, agent of the Lakes Company, I have 
received reports of a serious disturbance upon the Shire River. 

The unfortunate occurrence which gave rise to this is clearly reported in the copy 
sent me of a letter to Sir John Kirk, which I therefore inclose for your Lordship’s 
perusal. 

In order that your Lordship and Sir John Kirk might be immediately informed of 
this affair, I at once sent the following telegram to Zanzibar ;— 


* Consul O'Neill to Sir J. Kirk, Zanzibar. 


** Shearer and Nunes write of disturbances on Shire. Chipitula shot by discharged 
employé of Lakes Company, Fenwick. Makololo attacked Fenwick, and in fight he was 
killed, with several natives; also some Makololo. No letters from Foot or Blantyre 
confirming this, but no communication on Shire. Moirs’ steamer attempted passage, but 
returned, fearing attack. Shall I go to Quilimane? I may be able to co-operate with 
Foot. Reply by telegraph, and inform Foreign Office. 

(Signed) “H. E, O’Nen.” 


It is satisfactory to know that these reports have as yet only been received from 
native sources, and therefore there is a probability that they are somewhat exaggerated. 
But I fear that they are in the main points true, and the stoppage of communications 
on the Shire alone proves their serious nature. 

I hove that my proposal to Sir John Kirk to go down to Quilimane will meet with 
your Lordship’s approval. Without at all interfering with Captain Foot, I think that, 
even if I get no further than Quilimane, I may be able to be of some use in co-operating 
with him, and it is just possible he may not have returned from his up-country 
journey. 

In the latter case, if 1 only have strength granted me to do it, I will push up th 
Shire and see what I can do towards calming the Makololo and restoring communi- 
cations. cui 

Again, at Quilimane there is an obvious tendency on the of the Governor to 
interfere in this matter (an interference which can do no possible good, and is probably 
only offered in the hope of gaining some influence over the Makolalo), and Mr. Shearer 
is evidently in want of advice, which I may be able to give, and in a difficult position 
from which I had better relieve him. 

Under these circumstances, I trust your Lordship will approve of my going down te 
Quilimane. copra TGP 
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I propose leaving, unless I receive any contrary instructions from Sir John Kirk, in 
the mail which sails in three days’ time. 
. I have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 


P.S. March 31.—At 8 o'clock yesterday evening I received the following telegram 
from Sir John Kirk :— 
bit “T approve (of the) course you propose. (Have) informed (Lord) Granville accord- 
ingly.” 
I shall therefore leave for Quilimane in the Castle Company’s steam-ship 
“* Dunkeld,” sailing on the 2nd or 3rd April. 
H. E. ON. 





Inclosure in No. 53. 
Mr. Shearer to Sir J. Kirk. 


The African Lakes Company (Limited), Quilimane, 
Dear Sir, March 22, 1884, 

I AM deeply sorry to inform you that an incident has occurred here, on the River 
Shire, by an Englishman named Fenwick, which may yet result in very serious 
consequences. 

he following is a true and detailed narrative, so far as I have received it, in two 
letters dated respectively 3rd and 10th instant, from our agent at Mazaro :— 

The man George Fenwick was discharged from our Company some six months ago 
by Mr. John Moir. Since then he has been shooting elephants on his own account. 

Letter, March 3, 1884.—To sell some of his ivory he came to Quilimane. On his 
way down he got some ivory from Chipitula to sell for him also while here. This ivory 
he sold, and on his return handed over to the Chief what he said was the return on it. 
The Chief at once declared that he was cheating him, and seized all Fenwick’s goods. 

After five days’ delay and disputings Fenwick was determined to go, and of course 
wanted his goods with him. The Chief refused to deliver them up till once he got what 
he considered a fair return for his ivory. Fenwick got, I suppose, exasperated at this, 
and shot the Chief dead. 

He tried to make his escape in a canoe from Mompea district. The Makololo men 
immediately, or soon after, attacked the canoe, and in the struggle he was shot dead, so 
also ten of his men and twelve of the Makololo were killed (twelve, including the 
Chief). 

_o~ March 10, 1884.-—Our small steamer “Lady Nyassa” left Maruru on the 
26th February for Matiti, but only got as far as the Chief’s lower village. There our 
man in charge of the steamer heard that the Makololo were in an infuriated state, and, 
‘report says,” intend to kill all white people and sink the steamer. He thought this 
sufficient to cause his return at once. I am of an opinion myself had he gone right away 
the thing would have becn all right. However, hc, being on the ground, should be the 
better judge. His coming back will certainly do no good in the way of calming the 
natives; it will have a tendency to make them all the more reckless in their doings. 

It was arranged that he should make another attempt, as we are getting anxious 
about our people at Blantyre and Mandala, not having heard from them since the 
13th February. On Wednesday, the 12th March, should he not get past, he is coming 
back to Maruru again, and then both our agent at Maruru and the man at present in 
charge of the steamer are going to try to push their way up. 

To-day I presented a Petition to the Governor, asking an extension of time for our 
goods to lie in Inhamssengo Custom-house. Plea set forth: “Owing to the disturbance 
up country caused by Chipitula’s death.” 

The Governor informed me that, whenever I heard of this affair, I should have 
informed him, and if anything serious comes of the matter he is going to ask me to sign 
a “termo” making me responsible for what takes place. his “termo” I shall 
decidedly refuse to sign. 

He was informed by his own people of the whole affair. Then, as I know that 
Blantyre and Mandala are still disputed territory, I do not see how we should seek pro- 
tection for our people from a ‘exit that cannot give it; as the last rumoured Chipitula 
war poinis out, all the forces the Portuguese could muster from their three stations, viz., 
Quilimane, Lenna, and Tete, were seventy-seven black soldiers. 
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Again, even supposing they could give us the sought-for protection, all that the 
natives: intended to bs would be done long before they could getup. 
As far'as:I have heard, never yet has a Portuguese got. beyond Chipitula’s lower 
village, with the exception of Nunes himself, who went up.as English. Vice-Consul. 
earnestly hope | am right in not requesting, tem to interfere in the matter. I 
believe they have some secret motive in asking, me to inform them officially on the 
matter. . Nunes is very solicitous that I should inform the Government, but why he 
does not do it himself puzzles me, as he is agent for the greater part of Englishmen up 
country, being the Blantyre Mission agent, as well as the agent for the man: tha 
committed the rumoured murder. 

On the strength of my Petition asking for the extension of time for the goods in 
Inhamssengo Custom-house, he (Governor) is going up, he says, immediately to see into 
the matter, and. if-anything has really happened: he will do his best to pacify the natives. 
I earnestly hope he succeeds. 

Iam sending a copy of this letter to — O'Neill, Esq., Consul, Mozambique, from whom 
I hope to get some advice. Captain Foot, of course, is up country, or he may now be on 
a tour. e last time he wrote me he was then intending to go on a fourteen days’ 
tour. Letter dated Blantyre, 13th February, so I cannot possibly have word from 
him. 


Yours, &c. 
(Signed) THOS. P. SHEARER, Agent, 
African Lakes Company (Limited). 


P.8.—I should say that all these reports have only been got from natives, who have 
themselves not witnessed the affair, but only heard of it. Certainly there is some truth 
in them, but’ perhaps not so serious. 


T. P. 8. 





No. 54. 
Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville.—(Received May 14.) 


(No. 16. Africa. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Steam-ship ‘‘ Dunkeld,” at Sea, April 5, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report that, just before leaving Mozambique, I received 
intelligence from Ibo that the Franco-Portuguese Convention for the supply of native 
labour was being gradually carried into effect. 

Having learnt by experience the unwisdom of attempting to carry out this emigra- 
tion at the outset upon a large scale, small schooners have now taken the place of the 
steamers that were first sent over to transport the natives. 

The first batch of labourers, thirty-two in number, left Ibo for Mayotte on the day 
my BF rr Mr. Campbell, dispatched his letter to me. A second schooner was 
sho: . 
‘hese labourers, it appears, ure engaged for a short tc i j 
apparently being to treat and pay them well, and then send them back to persuade 
others to follow. 

At the same time, I am told that a feeling of alarm was again arising at Ibo 
amongst the natives similar to that which baulked the first attempt to carry off 
labourers. 

I deem it right to inform your Lordship that Senhor Gonzages, who holds the post 
of agent for this emigration, and has also been appointed French Vice-Consul, holds 
also the post of agent'for the African Company. 

It is difficult to see how the duties of these posts, which will probably be found to. 
clash with one another, can be fitly carried out by the same person. 

At the» same time; [am aware that there is no man in Ibo with such influence over 
the native Chiefs and others on the coast as Senhor Gonzages, and probably no one who 
a more successfully collect; through them, oil-seeds and other produce, or emigrants, 
or slaves. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O'NEILL. 


P.8.—I may be allowed, my:Lord, to point ont: that, now the French possessions 
across “a Channel have greatly increased, and the northern coast of 
N 
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Madagascar develops, the demand for this description of labour will increase in direct 
proportion. 

Most of the agricultural labourers in Madagascar are even now imported Mozam- 
biques, and when, under French protection, the country becomes developed there will be 
a strong demand for a further supply. ; 

I greatly fear then that Mayotté and Nossi-Bé may become only half-way stations to 

r, and that though the scheme for native emigration to Réunion has been 
given up, another of far larger proportions may perhaps he hatched to Madagascar. 
Certainly no supply of agiicultmeal labourers can be looked for from the Sakalava race, 
and I do not see that any other way is open to the French than the importation of 
foreign labour. 

H. E. O'N. 





No. 55. 


Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville.—(Received May 13.) 


(No. 17. Africa.) 
My Lord, Quilimane, April 7, 1884. 

IN continuation of No. 14, Africa, of the 31st March, I have the honour to report 
my arrival yesterday at Quilimane. No communication has been received from 
Blantyre since the date of my last letter. 

The inclosed letter has been written by the agent of the African Lakes Company at 
my request, and it contains all we know up to this date. 

I cannot take quite as light a view of matters as Mr. Shearer. It is difficult to 
believe that if there was no serious difficulty in the way, Captain Foot and Mr. Moir 
would not have sent a messenger overland to relieve the apprehensions they would 
naturally suppose must have arisen about them after such an outrage as the murder of 
Chipitula. 

This letter will go via Cape, but I send to Sir John Kirk from Delagoa Bay the 
following telegram :— 

“ No communication yet from Foot or Blantyre.” 

As the return of the steamer is daily expected, I shall wait here for the intelligence 
she brings, and be guided by it in my further movements. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY &. O’NEILL. 





Inclosure in No. 55. 
Mr. Shearer to Consul O’ Neill. 


The African Lakes Company (Limited), Quilimane, 
Dear Sir, April 6, 1884. 

SINCE my last of the 22nd March Iam only in receipt of one letter from our 
Mazaro agent; it is dated Maruru, 28th March. 

Extract from agent’s letter regarding the Makololo affair :— 

“T have been waiting for some days to see if the ‘Lady Nyassa’ would come, but 
as there is no word of her yet I am obliged to send down, as I am out of provisions and 
other sundries. 

* * * * * * 

“T am sorry there is no news yet about the Makololo affair, but I will dispatch it at 
once after arrival.” 

This is all the information he gives about it. 

The following is an extract of a letter received from the man on board of the steamer 
‘Lady Nyassa ;” letter dated Maruru, 11th March :— 

**T suppose you have heard all about this affair up the Shire River about Fenwick. 
It is a very sad affair altogether. I hope nothing more serious will come out of it, as 
there is room to fear there will. I leave to-morrow (12th) to try again if I can get up. 
I hope I do get past all right, as I have no wish to lose my head, at least by black 
fellows.” é 

If the steamer left on the 12th she should have been back (that is to say, if every~ 
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thing went on all right) on the 26th March. There are two things to be taken into con- 
sideration :— -. 

1. The steamer may have broken down on the way and caused a delay. 

2. Perhaps Mr. John Moir, seeing that some teak boards were sent up to repair her, 
‘may have commenced some men to work on her just at once. This, again, is a very 
probable reason of her lateness. ? 

Further than the above we know no more, but wait fresh news every moment. 

Trusting you are keeping better, yours, &c. 

(Signed) THOS. P. SHEARER. 





No. 56. 
Mr. Lister to Consul O'Neill. 
(Africa.) 
(Telegra =_ Foreign Office, June 8, 1884. 
YOUR No. 16. 


Visit Ibo personally, if possible, before taking leave. 





No. 57. 
Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville—(Received June 10.) 


(No. 18. Africa. Confidential.) 
My Lord, “ Mopea,” on the River Qua-Qua, April 18, 1884. 

IN continuation of No. 17, Africa, I have the honour to report that I left Quili- 
mane on the 8th instant, in the ‘‘ Zulu”’ tug, and proceeded up the Quilimane River as 
far as its junction with the Mutu, arriving there on the afternoon of the 10th. 

On the morning of the 11th I hired two small rowing boats, and working all through 
the following night and next day against a strong current, succeeded in reaching this 
place yesterday at 10 p.m., having accomplished a journey that generally occupies seven 
to nine days at this season, from Quilimane, in four days ten hours. 

My reasons for pushing on in this manner, and not waiting at Quilimane for the 
news that was expected daily from the Shire, were two-fold :— 

1. I felt that I ought to be nearer the spot if I was to actively co-operate with 
Captain Foot, or to take his place during his absence. 

2. The Governor of Quilimane, who had evidently only awaited instructions from 
Mozambique, left Quilimane on the very night of the mail’s arrival, with the declared 
intention of proceeding, first, to Machingire (Portuguese territory) and thence to Chipi- 
tulas territory, ‘to settle all the difficulties that had arisen.” So much Major Serra, 


who is the Acting Governor, and whom I met en route at the mouth of the Mutu River, 
himself informed me. 


____ I have said before that, in my opinion, this anxiety on the part of the Portuguese to 


interfere in the affairs of the Makololo probably only proceeds from a desire to extend 
Portuguese influence up the Shire, and a favourable opportunity occurring in the present 
state of affairs, a strong effort is being made to take advantage of it. 

I have had long conversations with several who are conversant with the affairs of 
the Makololo country, and they describe the present situation as follows :— 

After the death of Chipitula, and the prompt punishment of Fenwick, the succession 
passed to his son Chikusi, a young man who, though educated in his earlier years at the 
Blantyre Mission, does not possess a good reputation, and is said to be as great a 
drunkard as his father. The river passage has been stopped by him, and up to the 
present no communication has passed between the English fesiens and the Lower Shire, 
nor has anybody attempted to push their way past Chikusi’s country. 

Between Chipitula and the remainder of the Makololo Chiefs there has been for some 
time past a want of friendly feeling. This has been long known to me, and I dare say. 
it has been reported to your Lordship. It arises from a dispute as to whom should be 
considered the senior of the Makololo Chiefs, Ramakukan or Chipitula. 

The former is recognized by the majority, and I am told that he would now insist: 
upon Chikusi’s restoring communications upon the river were it not for an unfortunate 
on, aga that exists between him and Mr. John Moir, of the African Lakes 

ompany, 
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Chikusi appears to be alone and without support amongst the Makololo, whereas 
Ramakukan, 1 am informed, would be followed by Katunga, Chace, Molelima, Malowri, 
Kamberingenji, and Moita; in fact, by all the remainder of the Makololo Chiefs. 

Here is the opportunity that offers for the Portuguese to step in, and no doubt it 
has been clearly seen by them. If Ramakukan, settling his difference with the African 
Lakes Company, agrees to bring the influence of all the Makololo upon Chikusi to 
pi nat gece upon the Shire, Chikusi may invite the support of the Portuguese, 
and their moral support may be given him, and his position strengthened against the 
remainder of the Makololo Chiefs. 

A foothold would at once be gained’ by the Portuguese upon the Shire and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Blantyre Mission. 

I am under the impression that any such interference would be extremely distasteful 
to all those who in England have an interest in our Lake District Missions, and also to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and to check or prevent this, without offending Portuguese 
aaa, 5 HoT is one object I have in view in my present journey. 

have Ikid down no plans for myself, except to push up the Shire as far as the 
boat’s crew will carry me, and there be guided by events. 

Your Lordship may rest assured that should I meet Major Serra in the Makololo 
country I shall do my utmost to work cordially with him, at the same time bearing in 
mind the non-recognition of Portuguese jurisdiction in that country. 

All that I now say rests upon the assumption that Captain Foot is absent and that 
the Head of the Blantyre Mission and Mr. Moir have not been able to settle matters 
through the Chiefs above Chikusi. 

I have succeeded in procuring two boats, in which I leave to-morrow, and I send 
this letter to Quilimane by the boat that brought me as far as this. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O'NEILL. 


P.S.—The Governor of Quilimane left this for Machingiri country yesterday after- 
noon. 





H. E. O’N. 
No. 58. 
Consul. O'Neill to Earl Granville—(Received June 10.) 
(No. 19. Africa.) Maruru, African Lakes Company's Station on the 
My Lord, Zambesi, April 17, 1884. 


WITH reference to No. 18, Africa, of the 13th instant, I have the honour to report 
that, after the two boats I then spoke of as having been engaged were ready to proceed 
up the Shire River, the men that were to have manned them fled upon hearing that we 
were about to proceed into the Makololo country. 

These: boats were: provided me Untvugh the. kindnacss. of Mr, Simpson, tho African 
Lakes Company’s agent at Maruru, and he is still striving to find men to replace those 
that have deserted, but up to this date he has not succeeded. 

Messengers have been sent overland by the Shire to the Captain of the “Lady 
Nyassa,” asking him to return for the purpose of taking me up if he has not yet 
succeeded in passing the late Chipitula’s country. No communication has been received 
from the steamer since the 15th of last month, the date she left this to proceed up the 
Shire; but. it. is supposed she is waiting in Machingiri territory, fearing to proceed 
further up the Shire. 

Mr. Simpson has most kindly volunteered to accompany me up the river, and I have 
no doubt I: shall find his assistance as interpreter to be invaluable, as he has been nine 
years in this country, is thoroughly conversant with the Makololo language, and is 
personally acquainted with all their Chiefs. 

I arrivediat Maruru yesterday, deeming it best to be on the spot—where the steamer 
will call, and:endeavours:are being made to man boats—than at Mopea. 

This is only a. temporary: station, and our only accommodation is in native grass 


huts. 
Ihave, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY. E, O’NEIOL. 
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Inclosure in No, 58. 
Mr. Simpson to Consul O’ Neill, 


The African Lakes Com; Limited), Maruru, 
My oe Mr. O'Neill, April a Yost 


HAVE failed to secure men; when it beeame known where we were going, all 
refused. Not even to ingiri, unless we promise them the boats to return from that. 
None will go to leave the land route through water home. I could not promise 
them the boats back, for if we were to go there in them we would, of course, require them 
for the rest of the way. ‘ 

I have done m Lest for the trip, and can do no more. I am sorry the men refused, 
as I did not look for such an accident, and hence my reason for not saying payeing 
about this on Sunday. I have all ready; but I think now that we should wait for the 
steamer, and not make any hasty run off, which we may rue afterwards (by Machellas ?). 

We would be in a pretty fix if taken a little bit of the way, and left sticking, I 
a the river and the people, and exactly how it would fare with us, and advise the 
above. 

J 


Yours, &c. 
(Signed) ALLAN SIMPSON. 





No. 59, 
Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville.—(Received June 11.) 


(N o. 20. Africa.) 
y Lord, Maruru, April 26, 1884, 

I DEEPLY regret to say that since the date of my last letter I have been unable to 
get forward a mile on our way, from a total inability on the part of the African 
Company’s agent, Mr. Simpson, to obtain men to go, either by boat or afoot, towards 
the Makololo country. 

This delay has been most painful to me, especially as we have been unable during it 
to hear a word of the state of things in the Makololo country. 

Yesterday we were relieved from our suspense by the arrival here of Mr. Morrison, 
of the African Lakes Company, who is the first white man who has passed the Makololo 
country since the death of Chipitula, and who brings us definite news up to the 17th of 
this month. 

Mr. Morrison has kindly supplied me with a written statement of the state of affairs 
when he left, which I forward for your Lordship’s information, 

From the account given in it of the reception of the Governor of Quilimane by the 
Makololo, your Lordship will see that the advent of the Portuguese is not looked upon 
with any favour by them. 

Your Lordship will also notice that war upon the Makololo, checked last year by 
representations from Her Majesty's Government—ia now to be made on the plea of 
assisting the English. 

Whether a desire to assist us out of our difficulties be or be not Major Serra’s sole 
object in embarking upon this war, I will not enter into here. What I feel quite 
convinced is (and in this I am sure I only repeat the general opinion at Blantyre), that 
war between the Portuguese and Makololo will only increase the difficulty, complicate its 
settlement, and probably endanger the lives of all at Blantyre. 

I have therefore, my Lord, ventured to take upon myself the responsibility of writing 
to Major Serra the inclosed letter, begging him to ayoid taking any offensive action 
ad the Makololo, and I trust your Lordship will approve of my having done 
this, 

At the same time, I shall continue my efforts to push forward, and I hope to get 
over the difficulty of carriers by making use of the party brought down by Mr. Morrison. 

I feel it most important that I should confer with in Foot, and that we should 
site = difficulty without delay, even though the indemnity to be paid for Chipitula’s 

a one, 
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We can then continue peaceably strengthening our position in the interior unti] such 
demands on the part of native Chiefs become an impossibility. 

I have received no letters from Captain Foot; but it is possible that, before this 
letter reaches your Lordship, the news sent by him overland, by hand of Mr. Goodrich, 
may have arrived home. Mr. Morrison, however, appears doubtful if Mr. Goodrich has 
succeeded in getting away. 

It is unfortunate that this letter will only catch the mail at Quilimane vii Cape. I 
“pia however, telegraph an outline of the state of affairs to Sir John Kirk from Delagoa 

ay. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 


P.S.—I should, perhaps, point out that when the mail left Blantyre, which accom- 
panies this, two most important items of news were unknown to them, viz., the capture of 
the “Lady Nyassa” by the Makololo, and the arrival of the Governor of Quilimane, and 
declaration of war swale by him upon the Makololo. se hon 





Inclosure 1 in No. 59. 


Consul O’ Neill to Sir J. Kirk. 


(Telegraphic. ) Maruru, April 26, 1884. 

MORRISON, of Mandala, arrived here. Reports steamer captured by Makololo, 
and captain detained a prisoner. Governor of Quilimane has declared war against the 
Makololo under pretext of assisting English. I have written begging him to avoid offensive 
action, as negotiations were proceeding between English and Makololo. ll well at 
Blantyre and Mandala. Foot at Zomba. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 59. 


Mr. Morrison to Consul O’ Neill. 


Dear Sir, Mazaro, April 25, 1884. 
AS you have asked me to give a statement of the condition of things at Mandala 
about the time I left, and also of what I saw and heard while on the river, I now try to 
do so. 
On the 7th March we received a letter from Ramakukan, which ran as follows :— 
“We want nothing but war; give us Fenwick’s wife, and goods. Mandala (Mr. Moir), 
come you down here, and [ will rejoice with you. If you do not do these 
things, we understand you want war.’”’ As we knew they wanted Mr. Moir’s life, he would 
not go down, neither would we send Mrs, Fenwick, so a letter was sent down by Captain 
Foot, saying that he would come down and speak with him, and make a settlement. On 
the 16th March the messengers came back, saying that Ramakukan did not want to see 
~ Captain Hoot, and that if any white men came down, his people would kill them. ‘The 
messengers were threatened by the Headmen, and but for Ramakukan’s interference, they 
said they might have been killed, as the men were hooting at them and pointing their 
spears at them, in fact, the night they arrived, one man said to them, ‘Look now well at 
the heavens, for you will never see them another day. All the Head want war, but 
Ramakukan said he did not, but he wanted Mr, Moir to pay for the tusk. He did not 
want Mrs. Fenwick, but her goods. He had nothing to say against the Mission, 
but they must not come down, as his people might kill them unknowing to him. | 
On the 19th March Mr. Moir handed over a list of goods to Captain Foot to 
forward to Ramakukan, price of the tusk. Said goods to be handed over on condition that 
the safety of the steamer, goods, &c., would be guaranteed. This list was sent off at 
once, | 
April 1.—The messengers came back saying that Ramakukan was pleased with the’ 
price of the tusk, but he would not take them just now; he wanted the English first 
to pay for the death of Chipitula. All the Headmen wished to give us only one week 
send down the price, but Ramakukan said, “ You must give them longer.” The messengers 
asked what the price would be, and were answered, “Guns plenty, powder plenty, plenty 
of everything.”’ Ramakukan, moreover, promised to send down word for the steamer 
to come up, if Moir would give him a letter for Gouk, telling him to do so. Mr. Moir 
| 
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-objected to bring up the steamer, as it might be held as a lever for forcing larger 
payment. I left for Mazaro on the 4th; before leaving Mr, Moir spoke of wri 

to Ramakukan, saying that he thought they had enough Le arpa for Chipitula when they 
had taken Fenwick’s Tite, and all the goods which were in the canoe, and that he would 
not bring up the steamer till the case was settled in open “ marandu.” 

Since the death of Chipitula no white man has dared to set foot on Makololo 
country. As Matopi (the Mg where our lake steamer came into) belongs to Ramakukan ; 
she dare not come down, she attempted it, and was immediately surrounded by the 
natives, and had to run back at once. Of five men we had sent down to help her to load, 
one was taken prisoner, while the other four escaped. Two days after the fellow 
escaped, and told us that he had had a slave-stick on his neck, and his hands tied, but 
during the night he had cut the handcuffs with an arrow which had been left in 
the house in which he was Ra His gun and all he had had been taken 
from him ; he also said they had burned one of our houses, and threatened the goods that 
were there. Since then the steamer has lain at a place two days further up the river, in 
an Ajawa village. But the distance from Man is four days, and carriers refuse 
to carry goods to it, as they say the Matopi Chief and his people are lying in wait on the 
road. ree days before I left word came in that the Matopi Chief was trying to 
get the Ajawa to stop any caravan that might seek to pass. I may say that any 
intercourse we had with the steamer was through the Ajawa country, vid Zomba, I am 
anxious about the Livingstonia Mission, as they may need supplies, and while this state 
of matters lasts, cannot get them. I left Mandala on the 3rd April for the purpose 
of going to Mazaro and trying to get some calico sent up overland, as our calico was 
almost finished, and our work stopped; I was to stay there and repair steamer. On the 
19th April I arrived at Mpasa, on the River Shire. Mpasa is the furthest up village 
of the Portuguese on the east side of the river. 

I found that two hours ere my arrival the Governor of Quilimane, another 
white man, and a few black soldiers bad arrived also. On having an interview with him, 
he told me he was on his way up to Ramakukan, and from thence was going to Blantyre. 
He asked if the case was settled; I said no, that it was almost, only the price of the 
death was still pending. 

On inquiry of the natives as to the steamer, they gave me a very sad story, which I 
believe to be too true. The steamer had been up lying at their village for a long time, 
waiting to hear from Mandala, but no word had come, of course. One day a man came 
from Chipitula’s with a letter, which said that the case was all settled, and the steamer 
could come up. The letter was sent and written by Chikusi (Chipitula’s son). 

Mr. Gouk, who was in charge of the steamer, accepted the letter as true, and left 
for the Ruo; on arriving there the steamer was seized, Gouk was stripped naked, and a 
bark-cloth was thrown to him; he was then forced to take the steamer up to Mbewe—the 
furthest up village of Chipitula; and now Gouk is kept in the steamer prisoner, also all 
the crew, except one who was sent up to Mandala to say that if the price was not 
soon paid they would break up the steamer. This story was confirmed very often 
by others. 

. The night of my arrival, about 9 o’clock, two shots were fired on the other side 
of the river, and cries of war were heard; they lasted but a short time; no more 
noise was heard that night. Neat morning a gr of people assembled on 
the other side of the river. They were Chipitula’s people (his villages go a long 
way down the other side of the river, past Mpasa). As they wished to speak with 
the Governor, he went down to the bank of his side of the river. I heard the crowd was 
there, but did not leave my tent, in case that my being seen might lead the natives to 
think I was acting with the Portuguese, and as to what their intentions were I could not 
say, however, I sent my man to listen. His report of the conversation was as 
follows :— 

_ “ Chipitula (Headman) asked, Why have you that flag flying? Are you come 
with war, or in peace ? 

“ Governor.—I wish to come over and will tell you. 

“ Chipitula—No, you must not come here, if you do so you must wait till we go to 
our village; speak where you are, and tell us why you are here? 

“‘ Governor—We have come to help our friends, the English, and to settle the 
case; it is very wrong of you to catch the steamer, and to wish to kill the English, and 
we will not allow it. Besides, we have come to take our country back which you aré 
now staying on. Why dare you fire your guns and shout war to me? : 

“ Chipitulaa—The men who fired the guns were on their way home, and were 
drunk, and on seeing your flag they fired; we did not want war, because we have 
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no Chief now, and we must wait orders. But we-are not afraid of you, we do not care for — 


you, or the English; and if they do not pay quick we will break the steamer up. 

s Governor.—We will make you care for us.” 

This ended the conversation. Without delay orders were sent off by river 
and overland for guns, powder, and men to come at once to the Governor. All that 
next night the war-drum was beating on the other side, and three guns were fired over 
to our side, while the villagers beside me were all going about armed. By first oppor- 
tunity I left; the Governor gave me the use of his boat, as I could not get a canoe, and 
on leaving sent a'great amount of food for my men, potatoes, flour, and fowls. All 
these were brought to my tent-door by soldiers, so that all the natives could see. 
Perhaps my thoughts are wrong, but I could not help thinking there was a policy in 
doing so, to show the natives that we were really the friends he said we were. Indeed, 
I believe he had succeeded even before, as the natives, if asked what the Portuguese 
were going up for, answered, “To help the English.” But it was easily seen that it was. 
to help t Ives, In my opinion, ins of helping, they will do a great deal 
of harm. It was known to the Makololo that Goodrich (Captain Foot’s party) had left 
to go overland to Quilimane, and they may think that this Portuguese business has been 

ht up by him. Thus the Mandala and Blantyre people are in danger of being 
attacked, and if an engagement should take place between the Portuguese and Makololo, 
in which some of the latter may be killed, who knows but poor Gouk’s life may be taken 
for it? On looking at things from the best side, it will hinder i. rig greatly 
between Ramakukan and us, because naturally they may think we brought the Portuguese 
up, which I can assuredly say is the last thing any one in Mandala or Blantyre would 
think on doing. Rather let us pay anything, but keep those from us who would spoil 
our Mission, and undo the work which by the help of God we have been enabled to 
accomplish. 

Dear Sir, this statement I am prepared to answer for as being true in every 
tittle. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) FREDERICK Y. MORRISON. 





Inclosure 3 in No. 59. 


Consul O'Neill to Major Serra. 


Sir, Maruru, April 25, 1884. 

YESTERDAY the first Englishman (Mr. Morrison) who has been able to pass the 
Makololo country since Chipitula’s death arrived here. ‘The news brought by him is of 
considerable importance, and I hasten to inform you of it, as it cannot fail to weigh with 
you in determining any steps you are about to undertake with the view of settling 
a disturbed state of the Makololo country and restoring communications on the Shire 

ver, 

It is with great pleasure that I am able to inform you that es agro have been 

; con the English at Blantyre-and Kasisi (Ramakn i 
all the Makololo Chiefs, with respect to the amount of the indemnity to be paid for the 
murder of Chipitula. This question settled, peace will be at once declared, communica- 
tions restored, and the whole difficulty, ‘which once threatened to assume greater 
proportions, will be completely set at rest. 

A peaceable settlement of this nature will be the only way of securing the safety of 
the lives of the English Consul and his staff, the members of the Blantyre Mission 
and African Lakes Company, and the English traders, agriculturists, and others settled in 
that district. With these, I need hardly tell you, are a number of defenceless women 
and children, all of whom would be completely at the mercy of the Makololo were 
any steps taken now that would tend to break off negotiations or increase the hostile 
fecling already engendered by the murder of one of their most powerful Chiefs. 

It is only my duty to a Son you that in the unanimous opinion of the English at 
Blantyre any offensive action taken at this moment against the Makololo would only have 
the effect of seriously endangering the lives of the whole English community, and 
of sacrificing the life of the captain of the steamer ‘“ Lady Nyassa,” now a prisoner in 
their hands, 

' You haye, I am told, said that it is your first desire to insure the safety of the 
English. I earnestly beg, therefore, that before attempting any hostile action you will 
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take into due consideration the opinions of those who are most nearly affected, and who 
are perhaps most conversant with the real state of fe am the Makololo. 

T need not, I am sure, apologize for placing their ns before you. I should be 
Selling 1 say <aty So may wen someicyenen if i seneaen, 5 07.) S00 oe © tee 
that ‘you are actuated by a sincere desire to secure their safety, I feel certain that 
you oi gladly accept any information that will aid you to’a judgment in this - 
matter. © , . , 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) © HENRY E. O'NEILL. 





No. 60. 


Mr. Lister to Consul O'Neill. 

(No. 10. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, June 19, 1884.98 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to acknowledge the receipt of your despatches 
Nos. 14, 17, 18, 19, and 20 on the subject of the disturbances on the River Shire, and I 
am to express to you his entire approval of your proceedings as therein reported. 

In consequence of your reports and the information conveyed by telegraph through 
Sir John Kirk at your request, Fer Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon was instructed to point 
out to the Portuguese Government the dangerous results likely to accrue to British 
interests from any hostile operations on the part of the Governor of Quilimane 
against the Makololo; and Lord Granville has learnt with satisfaction that instructions 
have been telegraphed from Lisbon to the Governor-General of Mozambique to the effect 
that such operations should not be undertaken. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 61. 
Mr. Lister to Consul O’ Neill. 


(Tel hic.) Foreign Office, June 19, 1884. 
‘PORTUGUESE Government have telegraphed in-troctione forbidding hostilities 


against Makololo. 





No. 63. 


Mr. Lister to Consul O’Neill.* 
No. 14, Africa.) 


> Foreign Office, June 30, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to transmit, for your information, a copy of 
a despatch from Her Majesty's Minister at Lisbon relating to the supply of native labour 
from Ibo to the French Qolonies.+ 
{To Consul O’Neill only.} 

You will watch this matter closely, as already instructed. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) © T. V. LISTER. 





No. 63. 
Mr. Lister to Consul O'Neill. 
ir, Foret ce, June 30, 1884. 
‘I AM directed by Earl Granville to transmit, bag — information, the 
accompanying copy of a letter from a Mr. Carson relating to the alleged shipments of 
powder from this country for the Portuguese possessions in os om . - 
: am, 
(Signed) 


° ‘vee ~ St. John (No, 7), aud Consul Graves (No. 34). t Mr. Petre, No. 64, Africa. 


&e. 
T. V. LISTER. 
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Inclosure in No. 68. 
Mr. Carson to Earl Granville. 


'y Lord, Seacombe, Cheshire, June 24, 1884. 
VERY large shipments of gunpowder have lately been made from this port for the 
Portuguese Colonies in South-west Africa. Last Saturday’s mail-steamer took out the 
largest — ever made from here, equal to 1,000 ale for Quitta and Porto 
e impression is that all this is to supply Arab slave-traders on the east 


Seguro. 
coast, who, taking advantage of the Soudan war, are pushing the Slave Trade through 
Mozambique. 


Yours, &c. 
(Signed) WILLIAM CARSON. 





No. 64, 


Consul O’ Neill to Earl Granville.—(Received July 8.) 


No. 21. Africa.) 
ord, Chironzi, Shire River, May 9, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report that, after a long delay at Maruru, I succeeded in 
getting away on the 1st instant, the men who were obtained to man our boats agreeing 
to go as far as Chironzi, which is the head-quarters of the Portuguese authority in the 
Machingiri district. At this place we arrived this morning. 

It is merely a stockade inclosing about a couple of acres of ground, within which are 
quarters for a few soldiers, two field-pieces, and a house for the Commandant of the 
detachment, Lieutenant Victorino Queiroz. This officer has received Mr. Morrison and 
me with the greatest kindness, and is now obtaining for me carriers to enable me to get 
on to Blantyre by land. 

This route is necessary, for I regret, my Lord, to have to report that the river is 
still blocked by the Makololo, and no white is allowed to pass up country. No news has 
been received here of the progress of the negotiations between the English and the 
Makololo, and we are led to conclude that they are not yet terminated. 

The Commandant informs me that the Governor, Major Serra (who has now returned 
to Quilimane) has sent him strict instructions to avoid any act which may in any way 
incense the Makololo further against the whites. With these instructions a copy of 
my letter (Inclosure 2 in No. 20, Africa) has been sent him. 

The forces which have been collected are to remain at Mpasso to preserve peace on 
the frontier, and to prevent any raid into Portuguese territory on the part of the 
Makololo. 

At the same time, he informs me that, up to the last few days, the Makololo have 
continued to beat their war-drums and fire guns across the river, doing, in fact, all they 
can to excite the troops and armed population on this side of the river to attack 
thm— ---- a - ——- ere > 

During this state of things it is impossible to obtain a nan to go into the Makololo 
country, and no resource remains to me but to undertake the journey overland. 

I hope to leave here in one or two days, and to arrive at Blantyre in about a couple 
of weeks, when I trust I shall meet, and be able to co-operate with, Captain Foot. 

I am glad to be able to say that my health has greatly improved since I left Quili- 
mane, the greater activity of life and cessation from sedentary work having had its usual 
effect in ridding one of fever. 

I trust your Lordship will approve of my proceedings. 


e, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 
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No. 65. 
Mr. Lister to Consul O’ Neill. 
No. 16. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, July 18, 1884. 
I AM directed by Earl Granville to express to you his approval of your procedings 


in connection with the disturbances on the River Shire, as reported in your despatc 
No. 21, Africa, of the 9th May. 


Tam &c, 
(Signed) T, V. LISTER. 





No. 66, 
Consul O'Neill to Earl Granyille-—(Received August 14.) 


ae 24. Africa. Confidential.) 
y Lord, Blantyre, June 12, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report that I arrived at Blantyre on the 30th ultimo, the 
journey overland from Chironzi on the Shire River occupying me nineteen days. 

1 met here Captain Foot, who left the next day for the river, with the object of 
recovering the steamer and conferring with Ramakukan as the semior Makololo Chief. 
His recovery of the steamer, and complete success of his mission, will be fully reported 
to your Lordship by him. 

The hostile attitude shown by the people of Chikusi proves, however, that there is 
yet a serious obstacle to the restoration of complete security upon the river, and the 
plan Captain Foot proposes to carry out, of recognizing Ramakukan as the paramount 
Makololo Chief, and working through him as such, there can be little doubt is the most 
expedient and practicable one. 

His success in quieting some of the differences between the several Makololo Chiefs 
and bringing about a settlement of a long-standing dispute between the Manager of the 
African Lakes Company and Ramakukan has also hopefully paved the way for a 
peaceful settlement of these difficulties. 

We cannot, however, hope that there will be an immediate settlement of them, and 
the passage of the steamer next week must be regarded as an experiment and a test of 
the attitude of the people of the late Chief Chipitula, 

The necessity this interruption of communications has forced upon us, to open up a 
land route passing quite clear of the Makololo country, is not by any means to be 
regretted ; as, beyond giving us a knowledge of country hitherto almost unknown, it 
promises to have the effect of drawing the trade of those districts where it should 
naturally tend, viz., to the English depdts established in this vicinity, and diverting it 
from the longer routes which now carry it to the Portuguese possessions on the 
coast. 

In my Report to your Lordship of the results of my late journey I mentioned some 
of the evil consequences that followed in the train of those largo c 


aravans——generally __ 
escorted by some influential native Chief—to the coast. These evils would, there can be 


no doubt, receive a check if a legitimate and more regular trade were to spring up 
between the English in this district and the natives to the eastward and comparatively 
approximate to them. 

For this and the above-mentioned reasons, Captain Foot is desirous of seeing the 
country between this and the coast about the Lower Zambesi and Quilimane well opened 
up, and I have decided, as soon as my health is sufficiently recruited, to attempt to 
resurn overland by a route which shall reach the coast at some point upon the delta ot 


the Zambesi. — 
I trust your Lordship will approve of my proposed action. 
§ T have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O'NEILL. 
P.S.—This despatch is sent to your Lordship under flying seal, through Sir John 


Kirk. 
H. E. O'N. 


Te 
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No. 67. 


Mr. Lister to Consul O'Neill. 
0.18. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, Augett 15, 1884, 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch 
No. 24, Africa, of the 12th June, dated Blantyre, and to express his satisfaction at the 
successful result of the efforts of yourself and Consul Foot to restore good relations 
between the Engli ee dents and the Makololo. 

Your despatches Nos. 22 and 23 have not yet arrived. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No, 68. 


Mr. Lister to Consul O’ Neill.* 
No. 19. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, August 20, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to transmit to you, for any remarks which you may 
have to offer upon it, a copy of a letter from Mr. James Stevenson on the position 
of British settlers in the Nyassa district. Mr. Stevenson has been informed that Her 
Majesty’s Government are not in a position to take any active steps entailing the use of 
force against the Slave Trade which is there carried on. 

Agi despatch has been addressed to Consul Foot. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 69. 


Mr. Lister to Consul O’ Neill.t 
No. 20. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, August 28, 1884. 
WITH reference to your Reports on the state of affairs on the River Shire, I am 
directed by Earl Granville to state to you that he learns from Her Majesty’s Minister at 
a i that reipforcements of Portuguese troops were being sent out to Quilimane from 
isbon. 
Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





Mr. Lister to Consul O’Neiil.§ 
{No. 21. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, September 5, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a 
letter from Mr. James Stevenson expressing, on behalf of the Directors of the African 
Lakes Company their sense of the services rendered by you during the recent 
disturbances on the Shire. || 





Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 
* Also to Consul Foot (No. 5). t August 19, 1884. 
$ Also to Consul Foot (No. 7). § Also to Consul Foot (No. 9). | August 28, 1884. 
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Ho. 71. 
Consul O*Neill to Barl Granville —(Received October 1.) 


: Mosambique, September 30, 1884. 
(rR OOT ikea fever, Blantyre, 16th August. ” ” ; 


No. 72. 
r _ > Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville.—(Received October 27.) 
@Mo.'24. Africa.) 3 “ a8° hee 
My Lord, © » Quilimane, August $1, 1884, | 
I HAVE the-honour to report my arrival this day at Quilimane, having safely, and 
without encountering any very serious difficulties, accomplished the journey overland 





m ’ F 

The time (thirty-two days) occupied upon it has been long, but as the majority of 
the carriers I engaged at Blantyre deserted me, I was frequently delayed by the neces- 
sity of procuring men from the native Chiefs. Ialso took observations at all poi 
which appeared to.me of geographical or political interest, a task which often necessitated 
a delay of two or three days. 

One of the objects I have kept in view upon this journey has been the tracing of the 
course of the Ruo River, as this river has been frequently brought forward as the natural 
and proper boundary of Portuguese territory in this direction, and a clause in the Congo 
Treaty shows me that it has siendy been proposed as a territorial limit upon and in the 
neighbourhood of the Shiré River. ' 

‘Observations taken by me near its left bank at Mangasanji’s (Manasomba Hill), on 
my journey from Chironzi to Blantyre, and now at Chanbues’s village, near its source ; 
together with a series of observations for latitude obtained at its junction with the Shiré 
by Mr. David Rankin (lately acting as Private Secretary to Captain Foot, R.N.), enable 
me fairly accurately to trace its course throughout its <hile length, so that it may now 
be laid down upon our maps and used as an intelligible eg ar should negotiations 
upon the frontier question still be in progress between Her Majesty’s Government and 
that of Portugal. 

I will not attempt in this letter to give your Lordship a narrative of my journey, but 
will, as soon as possible, draw up a full description, and accompany it with list of 
observations, map, &c. 

The route taken led us south of Milanji Mountain, and it will, I believe, be found 
to connect Blantyre with the coast by a shorter and more direct road than that taken by 
the Rev. C. Johnson, of the Universities Mission, in November last. 

When there is delay or difficulty in the river communication, it will, I think, form a 
good alternative route to the coast for passengers as well as for the transmission of 


It is one of the main channels of trade to Quilimane. Ivory is brought down upon 
it from the interior (one caravan was passed carrying ninety-two tusks), and ground-nuts 
are grown in considerable quantities along a line of country which extends as far as 100 
miles from the coast. 

Portuguese jurisdiction terminates at the interior limits of the “prazo” Buroro, 
which do not, however, sce to be very clearly defined, as the Resident Agent was 
unable, or unwilling, to tell me its northern and western boundaries, and it certain] 
extends no further than the junction of the Munguzi and Likwali Rivers, a point that. 
have marked by astronomical observations. 

I trust your Lordship will not consider the results of this journey to be altogether 
without value, ; 


ve, 


I have, &e. | 
(Signed) HENRY E, O'NEILL. 


P.8.—As the mail-steamer for Mozambique is not due for fifteen sdays, it is my 
intention to return to my post in a sailing-schooner which leaves here in two or three 
days. ‘The winds being favourable, the passage should not occupy more than a couple of 


da i. 
ys H. E. O'N. 
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No. 73. 
Consul O’ Neill to Earl Granville—(Received October 29.) 
my? 25. Africa.) se 
y Lord, : Quilimane, September 1, 1884. 

SINCE my arrival at this place I have received from various quarters the following 
items of intelligence, all which more or less affect British interests in the interior :— 

On or about the 8th of last month the natives of the ng ” Machinjiri, which, 
roughly speaking, extends from Morambala north to the Ruo River, revolted against the 
Po ese, and surprising the troops stationed at Chironzi and Mpasso, on the Shiré 
(see No. 21, Africa, of the 9th May last), massacred the “ Commandante Militar ” of the 
district, Captain Victorino Queiroz, and his family ; Lieutenant Curado, his second in 
command ; and all the regular troops—twenty or thirty in number—under them, with 
the exception of three who escaped and brought down the news. 

After razing the stockades to the ground and looting and burning everything 
within, they swarmed southwards. 

They then destroyed the Portuguese trading Settlement of Shamo, the African 
Lakes Company's station at Morambala, and the Portuguese fiscal post at the confluence 
of the Zambesi and Shiré ; having murdered two Portuguese traders at the former place, 
they entered the “‘prazo” of the Opium Company, whose plantations are at Mopea. 

Here they appear to have been reinforced by a great number of the natives of that 
“‘prazo,” and in concert with them they attacked Mopea, burnt to the ground most of the 
houses of the Europeans (who had nearly all fled), and then laid siege to the buildings of 
the Opium Company, which had been barricaded, and were defended by the Manager, 
Senhor Caldas, his brother, and Mr. Henderson, an English servant of the Company’s. 

These gentlemen were only saved from the fate of those murdered at Machinjiri by 
the timely appearance of a force of volunteers from Quilimane, which immediately 
attacked and dispersed the rebels. 

This was not done until after some fighting, in which about 100 natives were 
killed. 

The formation of this volunteer force at Quilimane appears to have been rather 
peculiar, and as the fighting done by it has excited a good deal of adverse criticism, and 
five Englishmen took part in its operations, I deem it right to inform your Lordship of 
the circumstances under which the band was raised. 

When the news reached Quilimane of the massacres in Machinjiri territory and the 
destruction of all the Settlements I have named, there appears to have fallen upon the 
inhabitauts almost a scare. 

No one knew what dimensions the rebellion would assume, and at one time it was 
thought that Quilimane itself was threatened. 

The force at the Governor’s disposal was so small that to weaken it by the detach- 
ment of any portion appeared unadvisable. 

Under these circumstances the Heads of the French, Dutch, and English houses, who 
feared for the safety of their employés at Senna and Maruru, met together and decided 
to form a band of volunteers to go out and fight the rebels, if that were necessary to 

——xscoure the safety of their establishments, an Oe eee 

(I should state here that the Dutch house at the entrance of the Mutu River had 
already been attacked and the natives driven off with a loss of eighteen killed.) 

At the head of this band were Mr. Fred Moir and M. Maas, the Consul for the 
Netherlands, but to the former the chief command appears to have been assigned, as in 
a letter to the Governor reporting their proceedings he signs himself “Commander of 
the Volunteer Force of Foreigners.” 

All Portuguese—and here I think the great mistake was made—were excluded from 
this force. It numbered from 90 to 100 men, 18 or 20 of whom were Europeans, armed 
with superior guns, such as Winchester and Express rifles. : 

r they had dispersed the armed rabble penegne Mopea, and rescued the three 
Europeans of the Opium Company (one of these, Mr. Henderson, lies dangerously 
wounded at Quilimane), they passed on to the African Lakes Company’s station at 
Maruru 


This station was found deserted, the agent there having transferred all goods, 
together with some passengers who were waiting to proceed to Blantyre, to Shupanga, on. 
the south side of the Zambesi. 

Leaving the Maruru party in safety, they embarked on board the Dutch steamer 
and the “ Lady Sage and proceeded to Senna. There they found all the inhabitants 
prepared for attack, but there had been no appearance of the insurgents. 
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Whilst these events were occurring, news of the first disasters had been conveyed to 


ue. 
_ The Governor-General at once ordered all available troops on board the gun-boat 
“ Mandovi,” and came down in person in the same vessel. 

Hearing of the ag oy of this volunteer force, he ordered its immediate dis- 
bandment.' However, before the receipt of his Excellency’s d , the heads of the 
arias seen to the security of their stations, had disband , and were returning to 

eir homes. 

Every effort is now being made by the Governor-General to organize such a force 
as shall be sufficient to inflict severe punishment upon the rebels, and restore order to the 
disturbed districts. 

All the troops from Mozambique and Quilimane are ordered up to Mopea, and 
seamen from the gun-boat are doing guard duty in this town. 

Telegrams had been sent, on the first receipt of the news, to Lisbon, and two or 
three companies of white troops are expected. Meantime a large number of native levies 
is being massed. 

e “ cypais” of powerful landed proprietors, lessees of the former “ such as 
Manuel Antonia de Sonsa, A. Ferrio, Mariano di Nazareth, who have each not less than 
500 armed men at their disposal, were requisitioned by the Governor, and a force, I am 
informed, of about 2,800 men is now massed at Mopea. 

Such is the present condition of affairs in Portuguese territory bordering upon the 
Zambesi and Shiré Rivers. 

I regret to say that these are not the only disturbances that I have to report to your 
Lordship. 

In a letter just received from Mr. Moir he informs me that an armed force, 
organized by one Donna Luisa, a sister, I believe, of the late rebel Bonga, one of the 
most powerful of the old ‘“ prazo” holders, has attacked the Makololo of the late 
Chipitula, burnt one of their villages, and carried off a number of their women. 

To avenge this, Mr. Moir adds, the whole of the Makololo are about to combine. 

There also reaches me an ugly rumour that the Angoni, west of the Shiré, are 
contemplating a raid eastward upon the Yao, in the neighbourhood of Zomba and 
Chiradzulu. 

All these wars and rumours of wars cannot but fail to prove serious blows to the 
progress of our Mission and trading establishments in the interior, who look to the Shiré 
and Zambesi as their means of communication with tlie coast. 

Already one of the largest—the London Church Mission—has been advised to revert 
to its old route to Tanganyika, vid Zanzibar and Unyanyembe. 

The free passage of the Shiré to the English os also received another check, and 
this at a moment when negotiations with Chikusi and Malouri offered the prospect of a 
favourable termination. ; 

It is on this ground that, I think, it is to be regretted an active part was taken 
against the Machinjiri rebels by Mr. F. Moir and other English volunteers from Quili- 
mane. 

There is reasonable cause to fear that, whereas before their action the rebels 


Captain Hore, who d down the river three weeks ago, appears to have been told. 
He was also frequently fired at whilst making the passage. 

On the other hand, it is er not to acknowledge that good work has been 
done by this foreign band of volunteers. Many lives were undoubtedly saved by them. 
and a decided check given to the progress of the rebels. 

Portuguese weakness has rarely, I think, received a more decided proof, and though 
the Governor of Quilimane has, I nnderstand, been censured for permitting the volunteers 
to proceed, there can be no doubt that the authorities were unable alone to offer any 
effective Sp ng to the advance of the rebels, or to secure the safety of the lives and 
property of those who are called upon to pay, and pay heavily, towards the costs of the 
administration. 

I cannot conclude without info your Lordship of my fear that the assemblage 
of a force sufficient to restore order in iri territory will also be made the occasion 
of a settlement of the old-standing Portuguese ener with the Makololo of Chipitula. 
It is, I think, now intended that the two shall be killed with one stone. 

The Governor-General only this morning asked -me, or, rather, expressed his belief, 
that “ Chipitula’s was not yet restored to order.” +2 

I assured his Excellency that, with the exception of a question of the payment of a 
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small indemnity, our difference with Chipitula’s son was now terminated, and intormed 
him that the passage of the river had already been made in perfect safety by the 
steamer. 

So long as the Portuguese confine their operations to the south of the Ruo and to 
the e of the Machinjiri “‘ prazo,” who deserve the severest, lesson for their treachery, 
nothing but increased security and good will, I think, follow; but the broadest’ line 
should be drawn between these and the Makololo. This may very easily be done, for the 
Makololo and Machinjiri people are long-standing enemies. 

But should the Machinjiri rebels be driven northward across the Ruo, it will be easy 
to frame a pretext for following them up across that ry hy jorge territory. 

T have, 


(Signed) HENRY E. O'NEILL, 


P.8. Mozambique, September 4.—Since writing the above I have received your 
Lordship’s official despatch No 12, Africa, of the 26th June, with its inclosures (Nos. 65 
and 69), from Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon, and reply from the Portuguese Minister 
for Ultramarine Affairs. 

In the face of the instructions conveyed in them, it is impossible to think that any 
direct attack will be made upon the Makololo. 

H. F. O’N. 





No. 74. 


Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville.—(Received October 29.) 


ag 26. Africa.) 
y Lord, Mozambique, September 5, 1884, 

IN continuation of No. 25, Africa, of the Ist September last, I have the honour to 
report that the Governor-General returned to Quilimane on the 1st instant from a visit 
to Inhammissengo, at the mouth of the Kongoni River. 

Upon-my visiting his Excellency on the same day, ke told me that he was about to 
return to Mozambique in the gun-boat “ Mandovi,” and most kindly offered me a passage 
in her, which I gladly accepted. 

In the evening, however, of the same day, the British India Company’s steamer 
“Canara” was signalled outside the harbour. This vessel was carrying the troops 
which had been telegraphed for from Goa to quell the Machinjiri revolt. 

After the serious check which had been given to the rebels by the force of volunteers, 
reported in No. 25, Africa, of the Ist September last, his Excellency appears to have 
thought the disembarkation at Quilimane of these white troops unnecessary, and he sent 
out orders for them to be carried to Mozambique. 

As she was leaving immediately, I begged his Excellency to grant me a passage on 
board, to which-he at once agreed. I therefore embarked on the morning of the 2nd, 
and arrived in Mozambique early yesterday. 

The troops:landed from the “Canara” at this port are detachments from the 
“* Regiment de Ultramar,” and consist of about 20 officers and 200 men. 

5 informed that a vessel is also expected from Lisbon with troops. 

The arrival of these forces will give the Governor-General an sxcatinast opportunity 
to restore security in the neighbourhood of Mozambique by the punishment of the Makua 
Chief Namerralo, whose raids upon the shores of Mozambique Bay I have already 
reported to your Lordship; and I hope that this may take the place of any further 
advance up the Shiré River. 


ve, & 


T ha Cc. a 
(Signed) HENRY E. O'NEILL. 





No. 75. 


Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville.—(Received October 29.) 


(No. 27. Africa.) be 
My Lord, «© - ‘ pire Cull ee. iy Mozambique, September 4, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s telegram of the 
Srd June last, and of your Lordship’s official despatch No. 14, Africa, of the 30th of the 


| 
i 
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same month, the former -cupionany § me to proceed to Ibo, and the latter to watch the 
working of the Franco-Portuguese Convention for the supply of native labour from that 


The only vessels that had visited Ibo up to the 12th Aa for the purpose of 
i “i gta native labourers were those reported by me in No. 16, Africa, of the 5th 


In connection with this subject, I beg to inclose extracts from a letter I have just 
received from Mr. Campbell, of the house of Sharrer and Tiede, of Ibo. 

Strange and incredible as the action of Senhor Gonzaga may appear to be, I am not 
ps a to doubt it; and what Mr. Campbell says only bears out what I have already 
informed your Lordship in previous letters, viz., the great influence and power of some of 
the wealthy former slave and land proprietors of that district. Ibo is yet something of 
a pocket-borough, and its merchants and traders have still to be freed trom the evils 
attendant upon that state of things. 

Only t years ago I was informed that when native Chiefs and others of distinc- 
tion visited Ibo, they invariably paid their respects first to Senhor Gonzaga, and then 
waited upon the Governor; and the influence of the local Governor upon the native 
Chiefs was generally exercised through him. 

It is against this condition of things that Mr. Campbell is just now struggling, and 
he certainly deserves all the support that can be legitimately given him. 

I shall take an early opportunity of visiting Ibo, and inquiring more fully into these 
matters, and upon my return will report, as directed, upon Mr. Campbell’s application to 
your Lordship for nomination to the appointment of pee Vice-Consul at that place. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 





Inclosure in No. 75. 


Mr. Campbell to Consul O’ Neill. 


ae Ibo, August 12, 1884. 
HAVING made up my mind to establish branch houses in Pomba, Kisanga, 
Toomba, Pangane, Mazimbwa, and Mikindani, I visited Kisanga first. The Chief was 
very obliging, and offered a house to commence business. On returning a second time I 
found that, in the interim, the agent of the so-called French Emigration Society, Luiz 
Joio Gonzaga, had got frightened about an English house establishing (rouse on 
the continent (a thing which the French houses Régis and Fabre, although established 
here for twelve and twenty-five years respectively, have never dreamt of doing), and 
wrote to the Chief that, should we establish ourselves on the continent, all the slaves 
would be made free ; and to refuse us at any cost a house, and to prevent us more surely 
in not getting a house, a private meeting was held at M. Gonzaga’s house, consisting of 
all the ians, Battias, and Portuguese Moors, which lasted till the next morning, the 
result being that, through the great power of M. Gonzaga’s oratory, a subscription-list 
was opened, and 2,500 pesos subscribed to prevent, in every possible shape and form, 
our approaching. the continont. In fact, I was boycotted; but it Iuckily.so happened 
that we had plenty of the wherewithal to live on. 

On learning how matters stood, | applied to the new Governor, Major Pedro 
Francisco d’O. Perry da Camara, for his assistance, and demanded my rights as a British 
merchant to trade on the continent. To his credit, this was promptly given me; he 
immediately wrote to the Governor-General to grant me a piece of land to build a house 
on in Kisanga, and any other place in which I wished to establish myself; and, in reply 
(received promptly), the Governor-General gave his permission. 

During this interval my overseer, Mr. C. Benenson, a Russian, whom you know, was 
attacked one night, going home, under a cocoa-nut tree, and half-murdered by niggers, 
they being paid by interested parties, who thought Mr. Benenson was of too much service 
to me, 

The person who was the instigator of this outrage was found out, but eran, | 
connected with all the best families the matter was i up, and he was only boun 
over +n keep the peace for twelve months. 
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No. 76. 
Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville—(Received October 29.) 


ie 28, Africa.) 
y Lord, 3 Mozambique, September 5, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s despatch’ No. 10, 
Africa, of the 19th June last, and to express my grateful thanks for your Lordship’s 
approval of the course pursued by me with the view of preventing hostilities between 

ortuguese and the Makololo. 

It has been said that I exaggerated the danger—and I fully anticipated this—but 
your Lordship will see from the inclosed copy of a letter received by me from the 
Rev. D. ©. Scott, B.D., Head of the Scotch Established Church Mission at Blantyre, 
that a real danger threatened them, which would have only too — to a 


head had the war contemplated by the Acting Governor of Quilimane been carried 
into effect. 
T have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 





Inclosure in No. 76. 


The Rev. D. C. Scott to Consul O'Neill. 


Dear Sir, Blantyre, East Africa, July 9, 1884. 

PERMIT me to address this Memorandum to you concerning our situation during 
the threatened war on the River Shire, consequent upon the death of Chipitula by the 
hand of Fenwick, who himself was afterwards killed by the natives; and to thank you 
for what has proved to us most timely help. 

Having seen your letter to the Portuguese Governor at Quilimane, in which you 
think that war with the Makololo might prove most dangerous to the English residents 
in this place, I beg to say that the natives themselves threatened, in the event of the 
English helping them from below, to march to Blantyre and slay all they could. They 
intended to wage no direct war with those helping us, on the ground that we needed 
“space ” for our operations ; and an attack upon Biactyre (primarily Mandala) was in 
their minds, 


ng 





No. 77. 
Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville-—(Received October 29.) 


(No. 29. Africa. Confidential.) 

My Lord, Mozambique, September 10, 1884. 
THE Governor-General arrived here yesterday from Quilimane in the gun-boat 

‘s Mandovi.” His Excellency remains at Mozambique but two days, returning to-morrow 

to Quilimane in the same vessel. A small detachment of troops will also go down to 

5 hen the force at Quilimane. 

— have just had loca of an interview with his Excellency at the Palace. My 

abject in seeing him was to discover, if possible, the nature of the orders given by his 

Excellency to the troops engaged in suppressing the revolt in the country adjacent to the 
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‘Bhiré River, and whether there was any possibility of the war being carried north of the 
Ruo River. I therefore asked hie Bxeelleney z the action of the Portuguese forces 
would be confined to the district south of the Ruo, or whether, in case of the flight of 
any of the rebel leaders north of the Ruo, they would extend their operations northward 
with the object of capturing them.: To this his Excellency replied that the insurrection 
was entirely confined to the Machinjiri “‘ prazo ;” that he had so disposed of the forces 
suppressing it that he hoped all the leaders would be captured at the “aringa” of 
Matakenya, to which they had fled; and that he anticipated no disturbance whatever of 
the country north of the Ruo. Troops (native “* cypais,” in all nearly 5,000 men) were 
to be landed at Chironzi and Mpasso to advance on Matakenya with the forces from 
Mopea, and by this arrangement the rebels would be nearly surrounded. His Excellency 
expressed a pe that by the time he arrived at Quilimane the operations would have 
terminated, and peace be restored. 

I then asked his Excellency what directions he was about to give Be pe the 
clearance of transit goods now the fiscal post at Chimuara was destroyed. added that 
the English Missions in the interior were suffering from scarcity, and I knew a large 
amount of goods were waiting to be dispatched. ; 

His Excellency replied that, as it was impossible to have the goods for ‘* Alem 
Chiré ” examined at the confluence of the Zambesi and Shiré Rivers, all goods for the 
interior would be compelled to pay full dues. At the same time, he remarked that the 
fiscal post would probably be re-established in two months’ time. 


T have, &e. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O'NEILL. 





No. 78. 
Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville.—(Received October 29.) 


po. 82. Africa.) 
y Lord, Mozambique, September 20, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose herewith observations taken by me during my late 
journey from Blantyre to Quilimane, with a part also of those obtained during my stay at 
Blantyre. 

Those taken on my journey from Quilimane to Blantyre vii, Zambesi and Shiré in 
May last have not yet reached the coast, being evidently delayed in transmission by the 
present unsettled state of the Machinjiri country. 

beg, my Lord, to be permitted to present these observations to the Royal 
Geographical Society, through the Hydrographer to the Admiralty, Captain W. J. L. 
Wharton, R.N., whose well-known interest and successful labours in the work of 
survey and geographical research will, I am sure, permit him to accede to the request I 
have made him. 
I have, &c. 


(Signed) HENRY E. O'NEILL. 





No. 79. 
Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville.—(Received October 29.) 


- o. 34. Africa. Confidential.) 
y Lord, Mozambique, September 20, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report that Major Serpa Pinto, the Portuguese African 
traveller, now holding, I believe, the post of Portuguese Consul at Zanzibar, arrived at 
Mozambique by the Castle Company’s mail-steamer which reached here on the 18th. 
He has brought with him about eighty “vatuas,” or natives of the Zulu race, procured by 
ag! rH : on M b ‘oceed f explorat 

e is now organizing a at Mozambique to pr on a journey of exploration, 

first to tha Nyassa, and cr t is. said, to the Tanganyika onk districts. A 

great mystery is thrown over the objects of this journey; but its objects, as far as T can 

gather them, are to carry out an exploration on a scale of Central Africa, conjointly 

with the e ition. under Major Carvalho, of which I have received intelligence in your 
Lordship’s Office despatch No, 17, Africa, of the 22nd July last. 

It is evident that a determined effort is being made to strengthen Portuguese claima 
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to the Nyassa and Central African Lakes districts, and I have aig the subject of: 


sufficient interest to inform your Lordship by telegram, through Sir John Kirk, of the 
approaching departure of this expedition. , 
Telegram sent I herewith inclose. ‘ 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 





Inclosure in No. 79. 


Consul O'Neill to Sir J. Kirk. 
(Telegraphic. September 20, 1884. 
A LARGE expedition is starting to explore Central Africa under the command of 
Serpa Pinto. Stated route, first, to Nyassa, next, Congo by way of Tanganyika. 
ed object of journey, to oppose Stanley’s Treaties with native Chiefs on behalf of 
the International Association, and strengthen Portuguese claims to the Central Lakes 
districts. Probably working in conjunction with Carvalho’s expedition from Luando. 
i eighty Zulus from Inhambane as body guard. Expects to leave about ten days. 
‘ nform Foreign Office. 





No. 80. 


Consul O’ Neill to Earl Granville-—(Received November 25.) 


(No. 35. Africa.) 
My Lord, Mozambique, October 1, 1884. 

IT is with the deepest regret I have to report that last night I received intelligence 
of the death of Captain Foot at Blantyre, of fever, on the 16th August last. When I 
left Blantyre on the 29th July last he was unwell, but it was only attributed to a little 
fever, contracted, it was supposed, on one of his numerous journeys to the lowlands 
adjacent to the Shiré River, in his energetic efforts to settle- our difficulties with the 
Makololo. 

But a post-mortem examination, made by Dr. Peden at the request of Mrs. Foot, 
showed that he suffered from abscess of the liver; and that this, with inflammation of 
the bowels, was the cause of his illness and death. 

I have to report that I have this day sent your Lordship the following telegram :— 


‘“ From O'Neill to Foreign Office, London. 


“Foot died [at] Blantyre [of] fever [on the] 16th August last.” 
T have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 


P.S.—I also hear that on the 14th August Mrs, Foot gave birth to a son, and in a 

letter I have received from her she tells me that she will not undertake the journey to 

the coast till January or December neal, ee = 
I need hardly say that I had written, before the receipt of instructions to this effect, 

in reply to her letter, begging her to let me know if I could in any possible way assist 

her on her journey. 


H. E. ON. 





No. 81. 


Consul O’ Neill to Earl Granville.—(Received November 25.) 


a o. 39. Africa.) 
y Lord, Mozambique, October 1, 1884, 

I HAVE the honour to report that, in accordance with the permission granted me 
in Foreign Office cepete: No. 5, Africa, of the 27th April, 1883, 1 have completed the 
purchase of a boat for the use of Her Majesty’s Consulate at this port. e boat is 
much smaller than that which was wrecked last year, but I have found it impossible to 
purchase anything of that description for the money. She is open like the boats 
supplied to the Vice-Consulates on the Zanzibar coast, and unfitted for very long voyages. 
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‘The surplus of 951. will be sufficient to supply a full crew for her when in use, to for 
the two men whom it will he necessa my keep to, look r her, and to pro for 
necessary repairs, painting, &c., for the chite of at least two years. 

From the same Es I have also purchased a small ie: which is necessary for 


official visits to ships frequenting this port. Some native clothes of a uniform character, 
paint, &c., has pare vouchers for which have been inclosed with account 
current. — 
¥ have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 





Inclosure in No, 81. 
Vouchers. 
RECEIVED of H. E. O'Neill, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty's Consul, the sum of 
161. in payment of a four-oared boat, 
161. (Signed) WM. PHILIPPS. 
Mozambique, September 10, 1884. 


Received from H. E. O’Neill, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty's Consul at Mozambique, 
the sum of 351. for a boat, set of sails, oars, &c., complete. 








Signed in Arabic.) 
Witness to Reet ¢ 
(Signed) ANIEL JAMES Ran&IN. 
Mozambique, September 30, 1584. 

Reis, 

8 calico coats ee ee oe ee ee os 4$800 

8 fez ee on oe oe oe ee ee 1 600 

12 kikois (loin cloth) . ee os we ee ee 2 400 

3 tins of paint oe ee +e oe oe +e 5 400 

5 litres of turpentine . oe ee ee os ee 3 000 

4 tins of varnish “e ee ee ve oe ee 2 000 

19$200 

At 4$800 per £ sterling... +. ar oe oe )6=— 4B 

Received : HAJEE KASSIM HAJEE KHAN. 


Witness : 
(Signed) Gortter Rucue. 


Mozambique, October 1, 1884. 


—These-articles_are got for use with the boats and crew. Both boats are in want of 
——— will be done by the men employed to look after them, so that there will 


no charge for labour. 
(Signed) H. E. O’Nem. 





No, 82. 
Consul O’ Neill to Karl Granville.—(Received November 25.) 
i. 40. Africa.) 
y Lord, ique, October 3, 1884. 
IT is with great regret I have to sy pe to your Lordshi the Angoni raid, a 
rumour of which I communicated to your Lordship in No. 25, Africa, of the 1st Septem- 


ber, has been carried into execution, and that much havoc has been made of the Ajawa 
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their gardens destroyed. The following are some extracts of letters I have received from 
the Rev. D. C. Scott, Head of the Scotch Established Church Mission; from Mr. Hen- 
derson, of the same Mission ; and from Mr. John Moir, the Head Manager of the African 
Lakes pay. 

The Rev. D. C. Scott writes, under the 8th September, 1884:— _ 

“ Our visit to the Angoni was most successful, though very weighty. Since then 
the war that was preparing before we went has visited the Yaos. We were successful in 
our attempts, by going to the camp and by conversation, to avert the burning of Dirande 
and Soche hills ; also the extinction of those crowded at Malaboi. I trust by future 
visits, if God will, to keep war in future away altogether. The Angoni were sent against 
Mtaja at Zomba, and while across the river had instructions to punish Matope for having 
taken two ivory tusks from their country, but not to enter the territory of the white men. 
A good deal of grain has been destroyed, many villages burnt, a considerable number of 
captives taken, but few killed.” 

Mr. Henderson writes from Blantyre, under the 7th September, 1884 :— 

“The Angoni raid has been felt much here. Much burning at Malabwe, Mpingwe, 
and Bangwe. They camped for a week very near the place we slept for a night from this. 
A good many people, and many fowls, goats, &c., have been carried off. Zomba and 
Machemba were visited. They professed to be friendly enough to us.” 

Mr. John Moir writes from Mandala, under the 26th August :— 

**Now the Maviti from the other side of the Shire are about us. They have 
apparently (as we hear) orders to leave us alone, for they passed through Buchanan's 
cattle without molesting him or his. They released some of Hetherwick’s boys when 
they were found to belong to the English, and although they have come and burned a 
hut or two within a mile or a little more of us, any small parties have made off at our 
approach. Buchanan estimates their number at about 1,000. Mr. Scott saw about 
150 of them in a small detachment. They have been burning all round, at the back of 
Pingwe, Dirande, Mitachis, on the other side of the Napere (this side of Soche), and have 
gone as far as Chola, where I hear to-day they have taken all Chipitula’s cattle (now 
Chikusi’s, I suppose). We have at least 300 people in here, in our back park, where we 
have built temporary huts. They have even more at Blantyre, I believe. Mr. Scott’s 
visit, to arrange about planting a Mission among them at some future time, has been 
useful to us all, I think.” 

The most remarkable point about this raid, and one I should think unique in the 
history of the raids of such marauding tribes as the Angoni and Makanquara, is the 
manner in which the lives and property of the English and their dependants have been 
respected. A greater proof could not be given of the wholesome influence exerted by 
the Mission over the surrounding people—an influence based entirely on respect and 
affection, for none knew better than the Angoni how completely defenceless the Blantyre 
Mission is. It is very satisfactory also to know that not only were the people attached to 
the Mission spared (some 800 took shelter at Blantyre and Mandala), but that Mr. Scott 
was able to secure the safety of the people of the Ajawa Chief Kapeni (who has always 
been on friendliest terms with the Mission) at Soche and others at Durandi and Malabvi. 

| I have, &c. 
ssusrinachne gs _____ (Signed) §_HENRY E. O’NEILL. | 





No. 88. 


Consul O’ Neill to Earl Granville.— (Received November 25.) 


(No. 41. Africa.) 
My Lord, Mozambique, October 3, 1884. 

ONE satisfactory item of news comes down from the Shiré district—that the nego- 
tiations so long in progress between the English and the Makololo are definitely con- 
cluded. With the greater number of the Makololo Chiefs all feeling of soreness against 
the English on account of Chipitula’s death had long since disappeared, but, as your 
Lordship has already been informed, the two, Chikusi and Malouri, still made demands 
for an indemnity, and threatened reprisals on the river. 

Mr. J. Moir writes me as follows on the 26th August :— 

‘Seeing our additional helplessness if the steamer is disabled, having not the 
slightest hope of recovering the goods already seized, and very strongly urged thereto by 
Ramakukan, I acceded to Chikusi’s demands, and have paid him goods amounting to 
321. 7s., Ramakukan promising to see to it that the river was kept open, and Chikusi. 
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declaring all cause of “‘mirandu” cleared away. Captain Foot approved much, and held 
out some hopes of having this sum refunded by Government, but I suppose there is less 
‘hope of this since his death. I have, however, written to Mr. Goodrich, as Pro-Consul, 
asking him to get authority to recoup us, if possible.” : 
‘Upon the best way of keeping the river open in the future the late Captain Foot 
conferred with me several times at Blantyre. His own opinion was that the Makololo 
Chiefs should be annually subsidized, on condition that the river passage was kept em 
and English passengers were freed from annoyance and their goods from theft. This 
subsidy was to be divided amongst the Chiefs in a proportion to be settled by a Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Consul, the Head of the Blantyre Mission, and the Managing 
Director of the Toker Company; and he told me that he was prepared to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government to contribute towards this subsidy. He had consulted with these 
gentlemen, and they had approved of his proposals, and declared themselves ready to pay 
their share towards the subsidy. 

I do not know if, in despatches already received, this view has been placed before 
your Lordship. I am sorry that I am unable to concur with it. I feel that it might, 
perhaps, prove a dangerous precedent to establish in a country where dangerous elements 
exist, and, there is no one Chief strong enough to secure the whites complete protection. 

News that the Englishmen were paying for their safety in a certain district, or for a 
degree of protection, would travel fast, and other tribes, such as the Makangwara and 
Maviti, or even a powerful Ajawa Chief, might be tempted to molest and annoy, or even 
attack, an English station, in the hope of securing to himself a similar payment. 

From the very first I have advocated the payment of an indemnity to the Makololo 
Chiefs in compensation for a murderous outrage committed by an Englishman, but that 
was partly to avoid what I felt would be a greater evil, viz., interference, under the pretext 
of settling the dispute, on the part of the Portuguese authorities. This, however, was an 
exceptional case, and stands on a different ground to the question of a regular annual 
payment to those Chiefs. 


I have, &e. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 





No. 84. 


Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville—( Received November 25.) 


(No. 42. Africa.) 
My Lord, Mozambique, October 13, 1884. 

IN continuation of No. 24, Africa, of 31st August last, I have the honour to forward 
herewith a, narrative of my journey from Quilimane to Blantyre in April-May last, with 
list of observations taken on the way, together with the remainder of the observations I 
took in the month of June at Blantyre.* I also inclose maps of both this journey and that 
to the coast at Quilimane, which was carried out by me in August.* 

I beg that your Lordship will permit this narrative, with list of observations and 
maps, to be forwarded to the Hydrographer to the Admiralty, Captain W. J. L. 
Wharton, R.N., whom I have begwed—te—present—them to tho Royal Geographical 
Society. 

I have not been able to finish the narrative in time for the mail, but will send 
the concluding section by the earliest opportnnity. ie 

v 


e, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 





No. 85. 
Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville —(Received November 25.) 


hg 43. Africa. Confidential.) 
y Lord, Mecontiens October 17, 1884. 
WITH reference to the Franco-Portuguese Convention for the supply of native 
labour from the district of Ibo, I have the honour to rej that a vessel called the 
“‘Saphyr,” chartered by a sugar planter of Mayotté, called M. Rab, lately arrived at Ibo 
for the purpose of procuring native labourers. After delaying at some time, 
attempting to induce men to go—in which attempts M. Rab was assisted by M. Rous~ 


® Not printed. 
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ville, of the house of Régis, Ainé,—the “Saphyr” was obliged to sail without having: 
succeeded in shipping a single labourer. 
Governor of Ibo, I am told, is very particular in having the terms of the 

contract under which they were to go explained to all the natives, and that though some 
presented themselves, they withdrew when they fully understood the conditions under 
which they would have to go. 

The natives evidently have not yet recovered from the effects of the bloody riot 
which attended the first effort to procure labourers. 

I shall take an early opportunity of visiting Hho, according to your Lordship’s 





instructions, 
T have, &e. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 
No. 86. 
Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville.—(Received November 25.) 
(No, 44. Africa.) 
Lord Mozambique, October 19, 1884. 


JUST before the mail closes I have put into my hands a letter from Mr. J. Moir, 
which contaims a clear account of the revolt in the Machinjiri country against the Por- 
tuguese, and explains so fully the cause of the formation of corps of foreign volunteers 
that I deem it right to inclose it for your Lordship’s approval. 

Time does not permit me to make a copy. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 


Inclosure in No. &6. 
Mr. Moir to Consul O’ Neill. 


On board the “ Dunkeld,” south of Quilimane, 
Dear Mr. O’Neill, September 27, 1884. 

AS I do not know what exaggerated reports may have reached you of the recent 
events at Quilimane, I beg to submit the following facts for your perusal. 
Our situation was very difficult, and under the circumstances I think we acted for the 
best. 

On the 16th July I through the Machinjiri country for Quilimane on my way 
to England, after a lengthened stay further inland, and everything seemed quiet. About 
midnight of the 26th July, m Quilimane, I heard that the “ Lady Nyassa,” at Shupanga, 
had met canoes sent off by us, which were returning to Maruru with the report that one 
of our boats and a canoe had been seized by the Machinjiri people near Pinda, beyond 
Morumbala, and that both boats and contents had been taken. It was also reported that 
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these goods is roughly estimated at 2,500/., but a correct statement and valuation ae 


whites killed, and though the enemy had retired with their spoils, they intended returning 
at once. 

I tried to get by boat up the Kwakwa, starting on the night of the 29th July, but 
was met on Inyande on the 31st by a Portuguese officer, who had been sent to raise 
troops, and in passing he told me it was madness to go on, and gave me a letter from 
Robert Henderson, of the Opium Company, formerly with us, addressed :— 


“To English people. 
“ Dear friends, Tuesday afternoon, July 29. 
**Do not venture up the Kwakwa. Fly to Quilimane at once, I amon march to 
Maruru with all other Europeans, Many whites killed. 
(Signed) ** Rost. HENDERSON.” 
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I at once returned to Quilimane in order to try and communicate by Mahindo and 
Inhamissengo with our people. : 
On my way back I met Messrs. Maas and Rossier, of the Dutch and French houses, 
‘oing up as far as the Dutch factory at Mutu, near Mambusha. They were attacked there 
fy the rebels on the morning of Sunday, the 3rd August, and after beating back twé 
attacks they returned to Quilimane, reaching during the evening of Monday, 4th August. 
In the meantime I had a boat ready to start for Maruru, vid Mahindo and Inhamissengo. 
On their arrival we again all repaired to the Governor, who said he could not take the 


responsibility to raise money to pay for native allies, but asked the merchants to subscribe 
for that purpose. 


The situation was briefly thus :— 

The Portuguese station of Chironji had been burnt, the Commandant and soldiers 
killed, and a large quantity of our goods destroyed. Tetuan, a Portuguese engineer, 
lately turned trader, had been killed at Mpassa’s and his goods taken. Our boat and 
canoe had been stolen beyond Morumbala and other canoes robbed of their 
contents. Our wooding and trading station on this side Morumbala pi and burnt, 
and our Cape boy, Sam Sambania, fugitive. Shamo taken, and Feretis, the Portuguese 
trader, killed. Shemwara, with the French factory of Régis, Ainé, and Co, looted. 
Dutch barges near Shemwara taken in transit and looted. e insurgents coming down 
both by land and water and robbing everything they could lay hands on. All 
Portuguese and Indians fled or flying to Inhamissengo or to our station at Maruru. 
Mopea abandoned, and the natives of Shamo, Shemwara, Balambwanda, and further down 
joined with insurgents. 

Notwithstanding the repulse at Mutu, they were again coming on, and it was certain 
that if they were allowed to come much nearer Quilimane the natives there, more 
frightened of the rebels than of the Portuguese, would rise too, and Quilimane would be 
looted, probably much life lost. 

The Governor sent on at once all the available soldiers, about fifteen men, with ao 
couple of officers, and talked of getting Mariano H. de Nazareth’s men from Maganja to 
the north of Quilimane, but they would not be available for many days. It would give 
time for the enemy to be close to us, and if the surrounding natives joined the help 
would be too late. If Mopea was taken, half a-day later Maruru could be attacked, and 
the lives of all our people and the refugees seriously endangered. 

That same night, after leaving the Residency about midnight with nothing settled, 
two or three of the agents of the foreign houses conferred together, and we agreed that, 
for the safety of our employés and goods up country, and also of ourselves in Quilimane, 
the foe must get a decided check at once. As yet, except at the Mutu, every one had 
fled long before the approach of the Machinjiri. Thus the natives all along the route 
had joined them. The Portuguese seemed quite unable to send any effective force in 
time, so our only plan was to try and form a volunteer company. e Governor fully 
approved of our plans and gave us the use of Government rifles and ammunition to 
complete our equipment. ; 

So we formed a company of fifteen white volunteers from all the foreign houses. 
I was elected commander, and at midnight of Wednesday, the 6th, we started. We 


reached the Mutt factory ubout 10-a-m. of Friday, the Sth, and spent the remainder of 
the day making inquiries. 

It transpired that the Machinjiri had really been at the attack, and that sonie, if not 
all, the natives of the place had joined them. 

Starting next morning we reached Marendinui (where we leave the Kwakwa for 
Maruru) on the morning of Monday, 11th August. Here we were met by Simpson and 
Morrish, of our Company, who were on their way to investigate a rumour that Mopea 
was just about to be attacked. 

Our armed crews had meantime started with our baggage for Maruru (about 6 miles), 
and shortly after runners came in to say Mopea was actually being attacked. We 
hurried back our men and started on foot for —_— about 3 p.u., distance 5 miles. 
Shortly we saw the smoke of burning houses in se directions and met re a 

Our force consisted of 6 English, 4 French, 8 Dutch, and 1 German, and about 100 
<a ee , the Opium Compaiiy’s factory... At 

Soon we heard firir ing on in the direction of the Opium pan: ry. 
this point a Dusshenas, ho rh veining “p our rear, met some of the thirty soldiera 
returning from Mopea proper, but though invited, they would not come back with us. 
Soon we came on the enemy’s scouts, who bolted, and gave notice of our ach. We 
found on emerging on the open round the factory a ys about 2,000, 
ranged (634 on either side of our road to the fortified station. We were met i a sharp 
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fire from both sides as we made our way in. This we had to return with good interest before- 
they retired, but when on reaching the fort we gave them some volleys as they were 
gathering about 900 yards off, they took panic and fled by land, leaving, as we after- 
wards found, boats a8 | canoes with their provisions on the Zambesi. 

The factory had been attacked about 10 a.m., and Senhor Caldes Xayier and Robert 
Henderson had kept them at bay for a long time; but their ammunition was finished, 
and now they were only holding a store made the first story of stone with an addition. 
and roof of corrugated iron. 

The dwelling-house and iron store inside the same fort were the one burnt down, the 
other broken into and looted. Sheltered in the latter the enemy was now firing through 
the iron upper part of the house, while others were bringing the firewood collected for 
the engines forward to burn this last house down too. Henderson had three wounds, one 
very serious, and an Indian had been badly shot in the thigh. Powder had already 
been placed in the centre of the store to blow everything up, and they were about to. 
resort to this desperate course when our fusillade was heard, and they knew help had 
come. Had we been half-an-hour later the three Europeans and above a dozen Indian 
men and women, British subjects, would have perished. 

Of the volunteers, no European was hurt, but six of our natives were wounded, tivo 
mortally. The loss on the other side was computed about fifty, a Machinjiri Chief, 
Chochoma or Pandidya, being among the number. 

From a prisoner we learned that Vingwe Raposo, Chipembere, and Pandidye were 
the Machinjiri Chiefs who had led the attack ; that after taking Mopea they had intended 
to go on to Quilimane, ond that all the natives had joined them as they came along. 
Among the dead were recognized Landeens and people from Balambwanda. 

On our return to Marendinui next day we found the Capitéo Mér, and soldiers 
waiting, and they followed us over to Maruru. In order to ascertain the safety of the 
European houses at Senna we went there in the “ Lady Nyassa” and ‘ Holland,” which 
towed a large barge with our men and the soldiers; the latter we took as far as Shamo 
only, as we had to pass Machinjiri country in going round by the Ziwagiwa, there being 
too little water in the Zambesi proper. 

At Senna we found every one very frightened ; all the whites had left their country 
places, and one night even the agents of the foreign houses had taken refuge in the 
fort, leaving their houses in the hands of their blacks. But as the 80 Angola and 100 
native soldiers whom we had brought up to Shamo were now available we returned to 
Maruru, arriving the 23rd August. Here we learnt that the Governor-General had 
arrived in Quilimane, and having strongly disapproved of the Governor of Quilimanc’s 
policy, the latter had resigned. No doubt, once the invaders had been repulsed by us, 
Quilimane was again beginning to breathe more freely, although after our departure from 
Quilimane for the war some of the Portuguese congregated during the night in the stronger 
houses for mutual safety. But once the enemy was beaten, and specially when the 
Portuguese gun-boat “Mandovi” appeared in harbour, a few found that our expedition 
had been quite uncalled for, and hints were not wanting that we might get into trouble 
on account of our work, although in reality nothing has been done. 

As we had been unable as yet to send mails up to our inland stations, we took mails 
and cargo at Maruru on board the “ Lady Nyassa,” and started a party of seven white men, 
all well armed, on the 28th August. Again, now as on The previous occxsiuns, we were 
told the natives had no quarrel with us and we could pass. I sent on, however, to say I 
wanted to hear the voice of their Chiefs in the matter, and asking some one to meet us; 
further, I wanted our stolen goods to be returned. We delayed a day, but no Chief 
came, so I asked for a'meeting on our return. We reached Katunga on Monday, the 
8th September, when we heard the sad news of Captain Foot’s death, of which, however, 
Mr. Goodrich will have fully informed you. 1 started coastwards on Friday, the 
12th September. On Saturday night I sent off messengers to say I would wait at 
Chironji to see Vingwe, and he came on Monday afternoon. I will here condense the 
general information about the war, got from many sources. __ 

The rising of the Machinjiri was premeditated, the soldiers and people at Chironji 
and Mpassa’s having been attacked pe killed the same day. The second in command, 
Curado, having married one of Matakenya’s daughters, was spared in the meantime, and 
is at present kept at Machinjiri along with a child of Queiroz, the Commander, who was 
killed. After Matakenya was killed at Senna, several years ago, the Portuguese came to 
Machinjiri, and said Matakenya had given them the country, so they were allowed to stay. 
No tax was taken the first year; next year a (ax was taken where they could get it, but 
now that the stockade was built they demanded it not only from men and women, but from 
boys and girls, and from the very “children unborn.” Besides, they made them work 
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for nothing, the soldiers abused their wives, they were beaten, tied up, till nothing was 
their own. On some pretext Vingwe, their head Chief, and others were taken snag 
but escaped on their way to Mopea. On their return they decided to drive the 
Portuguese out, and rose. bs d they were now very sorry that they had taken our 
goods. They were all used or destroyed, but Vingwe promised to see his fellow Chiefs 
and give us some compensation. Our boat and canoe would be given back at once, and 
messengers were accordingly sent on to say they were to be given up. Vingwe knew all 
about our attack on them at Mopea through an escaped prisoner, and said they had done 
wrong in attacking Mopea without giving Henderson warning beforehand. They would 
like us to pass as usual and trade. 

. Next day, after a very cold, wet, and windy forenoon, we came to the place where 
the boat and canoe were said to be. We were soon surrounded by 500 armed men, but 
when ~_ saw we were English they did not molest us, but executed a war dance, rie j 
guns on the bank. After waiting an hour for Vingwe’s messengers, who had not arrived, 
— on account of the weather, we left, telling them to have the boat and canoe ready 

or us next trip. Passing down we found that a large number of the Portuguese allies 
had reached Shemwara, where they were waiting reinforcements and ammunition. I came 
on to Quilimane at once, and on Weeniay, the 23rd instant, sent up a party of three for 
the Blantyre and Livingstonia Missions to pass up the river, when our steamer will 
have to be laid up for repairs, and we hope that by the time she is ready any fighting 
there may be will have quieted down, 

The Portuguese are trusting to the forces of Manoel Antonio, from Gorongoza; 
Mariano de Nazareth ; Romio de Jesus Maria, of Murral ; Nalmo Ferao, from Senna, to 
do the fighting. and some 130 Angola soldiers, who are keeping the communications 
open in the rear, 

The custom-house for passing transit goods at Shemwara has been destroyed, and 
now the 3 per cent. transit duty has been indefinitely suspended, and all goods have to 
pay full Quilimane duties; of course we shall protest against this. I beg to submit that 
the goods might still be passed on certificates being given that the goods had passed the 
confluence of Shiré. We expect shortly to have the Universities Mission steamer to 
pent up the Shiré for Nyassa, and it will be very hard lines if they have to pay full duties. 

ut as regards transit the attitude of the natives leads me to believe that, unless 
during active hostilities, it would be quite safe for our steamer to pass. 

Some fime ago you got a eefend from the Government of money overcharged for 
passports. We are now being charged 1$600 reis and 1$000 reis stamps for passports 
for London and Lake Nyassa, and a smaller sum, about 500 reis, for Blantyre. This no 
doubt means a claim that Blantyre is Portuguese. Is it right to pay in this way? I 
~ should be much obliged if you would inform Mr. Shearer, in Quilimane, for our guidance. 

Your boxes and Rankine’s I brought down from Blantyre; they should reach you 
with the same steamer as this, 

IfI can give you any further information I shall be found at 52, Castle street, 
Edinburgh, for some time, and shall be happy if you can use my services. 

I remain, &c. 
(Signed) FRED. L. M. MOIR, 
African Lakes Company (Limited). 


—--—- 
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No. 87. 
Consul ONeill to Earl Granville-—(Received December 24.) 
(No, 46. Africa.) 


My Lord, Mozambique, November 8, 1884. 
1 HAVE the honour to report that, on the 23rd inatant, | received the following 
m from Sir John Kirk :— 

* Ibo slaver gaprared, Aden ; fifty-four slaves.” : : 

Notice of this I at once communicated to the Governor-General, begging that steps 
be taken to discover the place of shipment, and promising to place fall details in his 
Excellency’s hands when they are supplied to me. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O'NEILL. 

P.8.—In speaking of the trial of this dhow at Aden or Zanzibar, I have assumed 
that there is no question of the nationality of dhow or slave-dealers, and that no doubt 
exists as to the jurisdiction of the Courts, 

H. E. O’N, 
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Inclosure in No. 87. 
Consul O'Neill to the Governor-General of Mozambique. 


Your Excellency, Mozambique, October 28, 1884. 

I DEEPLY regret to have to inform your Excellency that I am in receipt of 
telegraphic intelligence of the capture of a dhow, with fifty-four slaves on board, who are 
oo to have been shipped “from Ibo.” By this, I presume, is meant the district 
of Ibo. 

Evidence in support of this statement I am unable yet to lay before your Excellency ; 
but as the case will be shortly tried before either the Slave Court of Aden or Zanzibar, 
and the examination of the dealers and slaves made public, I hope soon to be in posses- 
sion of it, and shall place it before your Excellency without delay. 

Meanwhile, I think it best to inform your Excellency of the telegram I have 
received, so that you may direct any inquiries that shall seem to you necessary for the 
ultimate discovery and punishment of the offenders at the port of embarkation to be 
made. 

I feel sure your Excellency will receive this intelligence with the greatest regret, 
and will cause precautions to be taken to prevent a revival of the export Slave Trade, 
which it was generally hoped was gradually but steadily on the decrease. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) HENRY E. O’NEILL. 





No. 88. 


Mr. Lister to Consul O'Neill. 
No. 29. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, December 30, 1884. 
I AM directed by Earl Granville to express to you his approval of the steps taken by 
you in regard to the Ibo dhow captured by one of Her Majesty’s cruizers, as reported in 
your despatch No. 46, Africa, of the 8th ultimo. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 89. 


Mr. Lister to Consul O'Neill. 
(No. 30. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, December 31, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to state to you that he has read with much interest 
the Report of your journey from Blantyre to Quilimane, which was inclosed in your 
despatch No. 47, Africa, of the 12th ultimo. 

The Report will be forwarded to the Admiralty, as requested by you. 


Iam, &c. 
RA eel Sea (Signed)____ 1. V. LISTER. 
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No. 90. 
Consul Foot to Earl Granville.—(Received January 23, 1884.) 


(No. 3. Africa.) 
My Lord, . © Assyria,” at Mozambique, December 12, 1883. 

I HAVE the honour to report that, on arrival at Zanzibar, the Senior Naval Officer 
informed me that he regretted being unable to place a man-of-war at my disposal for 
conveyance to Quilimane. 

Under these circumstances, there was no alternative but to proceed by this ship to 
this port, and change to the Castle Line mail-steamer “Florence,” which calls at 
Quilimane. 

' Thave this day called on his Excellency the Governor-General of Mozambique, who 
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informed me that instructions had been sent to the Governor of Quilimane to render 
any assistance I may require. ee 

His Excellency also stated that the Pavia Andrada Company had been formed for 
working the concession of that name, thus confirming a report Thad heard. 

I hope to reach Mandala by the early of next ig and to meet on the way 
Consul O'Neill, of whom nothing has been heard since the 30th September, when -he 
was in the vicinity of Lake Shirwa. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) C. E, FOOT. 





No. 91. 
Consul Foot to Earl Granville—(Received January 23, 1884.) 


to o. 4. Africa.) 
y Lord, * Assyria,” at Mozambique, December 12, 1888. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that at Zanzibar I received from Her Majesty’s 
ship “ London” a whale-boat and certain naval and War Office stores to complete her as 
a cruizing-boat for Lake Nyassa, for which I have signed a receipt, and trust that they 
may be considered as handed over to the Foreign Office as a loan in the manner 
indicated by Admiralty letter, copy of which was forwarded from Aden in letter 
No. 2. 

No man-of-war being available for passage to Quilimane, I have brought the boat 
down by this steamer, and am informed by the African Lake Company’s agent that she 
will be of great use. 





IT have, &c. 
(Signed) C. E. FOOT. 
No. 92. 
Consul Foot to Earl Granville—(Received April 14.) 
(No. 1. Africa.) 
My Lord, Mandala, near Blantyre, East Central Africa, January 18, 1884, | 


I HAVE the honour to report my arrival at this part of my district on the 
7th instant, having left Quilimane on the 18th December in the steam-ship “ Lion,” a 
small steamer belonging to the Castle Line, and chartered by the East African Trading 
Company, entering the Kongone mouth of the Zambesi the following morning, the 
African Lakes Company steam-ship “ Lady Nyassa ”’ sa gs Sac 

I am glad to report that at least 18 feet of water is obtained on the bar at high 
water, and I believe vessels drawing 15 feet can cross. Vessels of 12 feet draught and 
under should experience no difficulty. 

‘The bar is better than that of Quilimane ; Captain Augustus Castilho, of the Portu- 
guese navy, who is agent for the East African Trading Company, which has taken up the 
Andrada concession, aud who accumpanicd us in tho *(Lier,” informed me he would 
have the channel buoyed and leading marks for crossing the bar erected. 

This officer, in addition to his position as agent of the East African Trading 
Company, has been empowered by his Government to report on certain harbours, &c., 
on the east coast of Africa. 

The great assistance rendered by this officer in getting my b e and goods 
passed free through the custom-house, and his general co-operation orwarding all 
connected with my journey through Portuguese territory, was such that I ventore to 
bring his name specially before your Lordship. 

The Settlement of Inhamisengo consists of a Commandant, Senhor Fenero, with 
about fifteen black soldiers, a Dutch house, the property of the’ Handels Company, and a 
French house of the firm of Régis, Ainé, et Cie. 

The African Lakes Company has also a piece of ground and a hut, but no one ag 
yet in occupation. 

Captain Oastilho is about to fix the trading station of the East African Tradi 
Company some 18 miles higher up the river, as at Inhamisengo the swell rolls in an 
makes loading and unloading vessels at times difficult. 

The principal trade is in oil-seeds, which are purchased by branch establishments of 
the Dutch and French houses at Senna and Tete, and carried down in canoes in the dry 
aco od barges. when the Zambesi is. high. ¥ 

634 U 
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The Dutch house has a small screw-steamer, drawing 4 ft. 6 in., which was about to- 
proceed to Senna, the river having commenced to rise. 
ag ~ French house is getting out a small stern-wheel steamer of 2 ft. 6 in. 

t. 
"Wate is increasing, and I consider the fact of the Kongone bar being proved 
— for navigation is a very important feature in the future development of this part 
Tica. 

Leaving the mouth of the Zambesi on the 21st December, we proceeded to Maruro, 
which is close to Mazaro, marked on Ravenstein’s Map. This is a station of the African 
Lakes Company, and is 6 miles from the Kwa-Kwa, or Quilimane River, which does not 
run into the Zambesi, as the map would lead one to suppose, and therefore necessitating 
a portage from the boats and canoes to and from Quilimane, as no steamer runs on the 
Kwa-Kwa River, and in the dry season it is almost too shallow for boats. 

After stopping leaks, fitting fire-bars, and rigging temporary awnings, we left 
Maruro on the 28th December, reaching the Portuguese custom-house on the 29th. 
It is situated a little below the entrance of the Shire, which river we entered the same 
evening. 

On the 30th I obtained information at the Morambala wooding station of the 
African Lakes Company that the Portuguese Government had taken over the Praza or 
territory of the late Matakenzia, who was the son of the rebel convict Mariano, men- 
tioned by Young and Livingstone as a notorious slave-dealer and tyrant. 

A Postanntes official had been sent in March to collect the poll tax on the Praza. 
Only one collection had been made, and from what I could gather, but 1 rupee’s worth 
of grain per head had been exacted instead of 2, the amount paid on the estates under 
the jurisdiction of the Portuguese Government. 

The territory of Matakenzia extends from Morambala to the Ruo River, which 
practically may be looked upon as the southern boundary of the Makololo Chief Chipitula, 
who jealously guards his territory from the encroachments of Matakenzia’s people, and 
has even made war on them, driving them south, but this procedure has been condemned 
by the members of the Mission, and he has becn advised by Mr. Moir, Manager of the 
African Lakes Company, to be content with his own territory, and consider the Ruo 
River as his southern boundary, and if Portuguese authority be established amongst 
Matakenzia’s people this will be the best natural boundary, especially as Chipitula’s 
principal river village, which is stockaded, is built on the north side of this river, and at 
the point where it runs into the Shire. 

On the passage up I had an opportunity of stopping close to where coal is marked 
on the Map, i.e., alawe, obtaining a small specimen from a native of the substance 
reported to be coal, but I fear it is only black gneiss. 

Professor H. Drummond, who is on his way home from a trip round Lake Nyassa, 
promises to visit the spot and definitely decide the question of coal. I have suggested 
to this gentleman, who has much interesting information, to call at the Foreign Office on 
his return to London. 

The steamer arrived at Katunga’s on the 4th instant, and after three days’ delay 
this place, which is the head-quarters of the African Lakes Company, was reached. 

t is situated | mile to the south-west of Blantyre; and at an elevation of 2,720 fect, 
fairly watered, with productive soil suitable for coffee, which appears to do well; but as I 
shall deport specially on this place and Blantyre at a future time, I shall not enter on the 
subject now. 

In conclusion, my Lord, I have to remark that, as far as I was able to judge on the 
way up the Zambesi and Shire, a depth of 4 feet is obtainable to Katunga’s. 

The road which connects the Upper and Lower Shire starts from this point. This 
road made by the African Lakes Company was originally 10 feet wide, but owing to the 
fact that it is almost — used by native carriers, who always march in Indian file, it is 
much overgrown with scrub. 

The African Lakes Company have one cart which occasionally goes down to the 
river for small loads, but the natives being unaccustomed to bullock-driving, the Company 
are placed at a great disadvantage, and it is a question if this mode of transport will be 
practicable without importing experienced bullock-drivers from India or the Cape. 

A light tramway of 2 feet gauge, to be drawn either by bullocks, donkeys, or men, 
might be laid at a cheap rate, the natives being good workers with the hoe, and accus- 
tomed to fell timber which is close at hand along the line of road. 


I have, &c. 
fis tg (Signed) C. E. FOOT. 
-' 0 
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No. 98. 
Consul Foot to Earl Granville —(Received April 14.) 


0. 2. 
i Le, Blantyre, February 7, 1884. 
LIEUTENANT PULLEY, a retired naval officer, who has been elephant-hunting 
for the African Lakes Company at the head of Lake Nyassa, has just returned to 
Mandala to wait till the rains are over. He informs me that there is a considerable 
amount of slave catching and trading going on at the south end of Lake bles on dra 
where he has been to assist in transporting portions of the London Missionary Society’s 
steamer to the lake. 
A Beloochee, called Kabunda, has swept a large portion of the country at the 
south-west end, and is now moving to Zanzibar. This man has some 400 or 500 armed 
followers, and has been making war indiscriminately, joining Chiefs, and assisting them 
against their neighbours, for the purpose of obtaining slaves, 
The natives from the south-east end of Tanganyika came over to the west side 
whilst Lieutenant Pulley was there, and bought slaves in exchange for grain. 
As to the Slave Trade on Lake Nyassa, Kota Kota, on the west side, is the 
— port, and the Chief called Jumbe is notorious. He possesses four or five 
ows, and has been seen by Europeans openly shipping slaves. They are taken to 
Losewa on the south-eastern side, and from there are sent to the coast. One of 
Jumbe’s dhows, with a cargo of slaves, recently sank, and all were drowned. A Chief 
called Mponda, on the Upper Shire, is also a slave-dealcr, and sends them across the 
river, and on by a road passing Zomba, where it divides, one branch passing north of 
Lake Shirwa, and the other trending to the coast by the Malenje Hills, 
I purpose going in a few days to Mount Zomba and the country between Lake 
Nyassa, I shall hope to be able to give your Lordship fuller information. No doubt 
Consul O'Neill, who was heard of at the east side of Lake Shirwa in October, has by this 
time returned to Mozambique with most valuable information. 
When the rains are over, which will be in April, 1 purpose proceeding round Lake 
Nyassa and visiting, if possible, the south end of ‘Tanganyika. 
[ have, &c. 
(Signed) Cc. E. FOOT. 





No. 94. 
Consul Foot to Earl Granville—(Received April 14.) 


o* 3. Africa.) 
y Lord, Blantyre, East Central Africa, February 12, 1884. 

| HAVE the honour to forward a letter received from the Rev. Dr. Laws, of the 
Livingstonia Mission, who is returning to Scotland. 

he question of taxation mentioned therein has not been mooted before by the 

Portuguese Government; I shall therefore feel obliged by having your Lordship’s 
instructions on the subject, in the event of any claim for taxes being made on British 
subjects or natives claiming British protection. 

in the meantime, I cannut-admit-that the Turlugucse have any jurisdiction cither at 
Mandala or on Lake Nyassa, as their limit of taxation of the natives only extends to 
the borders of Chipitula’s territory on the Shire. This Chief, as you are no doubt aware, 
is by birth a Makololo, and has never acknowledged Portuguese authority. 


T have, &e. 
(Signed) C. E. FOOT, 


ve, 





Inclosure in No. 94, 
The Rev. Dr. Laws to Consul Foot. 


Dear Sir, Quilimane, January 28, 1884. 

THE steam-ship ‘‘ Dunkeld” came in on Sunday, and leaves to-day for the north. 
From Mr, Shearer here I learn that Mr. Baines pee south with last steamer, and that 
he reported Consul O'Neill as being two days out of Mozambique, according to informa- 
tion received from a native, ras Banh the 8th or 10th January. Consul O’Neill had 
been, and a tly still was, suffering from dysentery. This is all the information I 
have been able to ae regarding him. 

The iron light ouse for the Kongone is now on board the steam-ship “ Lion,” which 
goes there in a few days. 
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There generally seems to be some trouble here in getting passports, without which 
are not allowed to depart from Quilimane. Oa for mine I was 

asked for my passport for gg I told them I had none, nor, till a few mon 
ago, had such been the custom. ey next asked me for my “bill of residence,” | 
certificate of having paid the tax for living in Portuguese territory. I told them I had 
none, and was told I would have to pay it, and might even require to from 1876; 
the case would, however, be referred to the Governor for decision, and I was asked to 
to return in two hours. 

To pay this tax I felt would be to admit that Lake Nyassa was in Portuguese 
territory, so I resolved to do so under protest, if it was required. On going 
however, the passports were waiting, signed and ready, and I heard no more of the 


I mention the above merely that Pec may see how jealous the Portuguese here are 
of your being Consul up-country, and that, if possible, you might arrange for granting 
passports to homeward-bound passengers, 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) ROBERT LAWS. 





No, 95. 


Mr. Lister to Consul Foot. 

No. 1. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, June 11, 1884. 

PROFESSOR T. R. FRASER, of the University of fain urgh, is anxious to 
procure a supply of the fruit of the plant called Strophanthus hispidus, whose seed is 
believed to possess properties similar to those of Digitalis. The plant is said to be 
abundant in the Shire district, where it is known as the Kombé poison. It is very 
easily identified, but any difficulties on this point, as well as relative to the localities 
where it can be got, would be removed by your obtaining the assistance of Mr. Buchanan, 
of Blantyre, who bas recently been in correspondence with Professor Fraser on the 
subject. 

. I am directed by Earl Granville to instruct you to endeavour to procure and send 
home a supply of this plant, as desired by Professor Fraser. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 96. 
Consul Foot to Earl Granville.—(Received July 8.) 
(No. 6. Africa.) 


My Lord, Blantyre, March 8, 1884. 
I HAVE the honour to request you will be pleased to cause me to be informed what 


--——— —altswance Tm y-consider_ uyself-cntitled- to —for-presents to native-Chicfs and 


Headmen of villages, or other persons to whom it may be advisable to give presents. 

As you are doubtless aware, the only means of obtaining access to the savage tribes 
in Central Africa is by the exchange of presents, and as the presents brought are all of a 
trivial description, such as goats, fowls, mats, or perhaps some article of native industry, 
their value is almost nil. 

To gain the confidence or even an audience with the native Chiefs, Headmen, &c., 
there is no other mode recognized than by exchanging presents. 

Under these circumstances I trust 1 may be permitted either discretionary powers 
or an allowance. 

In the meantime, I have kept an account of such presents as have been brought to 
me, and to refuse which would be considered an insult; I will dispose of them to the 
best advantage, crediting the amount against the sum expended. 

On my inquiring at the Foreign Office about this allowance, [ was referred to 
Sir John Kirk, who, it was thought, had a fund for the purpose. 

Sir J. Kirk informed me that the matter was under consideration with regard to 
Zanzibar, and also agreed with me that it was necessary to give and exchange presents 
in order to carry out my mission. ae 

ve, &e. 


(Signed) 0. E. FOOT. 
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Consul Foot to Earl Granville —(Received July 8.) 


At 0. 6. Africa.) 
‘My Lord, Blantyre, March 8, 1884. 
' “IT is with regret that I have to report an occurrence which has ized 

lives and property of British subjects in these , and has, for the time, completely cut 
Off this community from any communication with Quilimane or the Zambesi. 

On the 21st instant, and whilst I was visiting Mount Zomba and Lake Shirwa districts, 
the inclosed letter was received, by which you will see that Chipitula, a Chief of the 
Makololo, had been shot by George R. Fenwick, once of the Blantyre Mission. 


He had been dismissed in consequence of ings in 1879, which were reported 
to the Foreign Office by Consul O’Neill and others. 
This man was subsequently, and whilst on his way to d, engaged by the 


African Lakes Company to shoot elephants for that Company, but his conduct was of such 
a character, and his demeanour so violent, he having threatened to shoot’Mr. J. Moir, 
the senior partner, that in 1883 he was dismissed. Since then he has been shooting 
elephants and trading on his own account, and, at the time of the fatal quarrel, was 
returning from Quilimane with the proceeds of his ivory, in the form of goods, to the 
amount of some 200/., and also 2,000 yards of calico for Mr. John Buchanan, who lives 
at Zomba, and is industriously cultivating coffee, sugar-cane, wheat, &c, 

On receipt of the news I started to return to this place, arriving on the 24th 
February, where I found every one in a great state of alarm, for it was rumoured that 
the Makololo tribes were uniting for the purpose of making a combined attack on 
Mandala and Blantyre. 

Mr. J. Moir, of the African Lakes Company, had barricaded his residence at 
Mandala, distant about 1 mile from the Mission, and removed the Company’s goods to 
the house. It was currently reported that the agent of the African Lakes Compan 
at Katungas, where the “Lady Nyassa” discharges cargo, had been murdered. This 
was, however, subsequently proved to be untrue. 

The Rev. D. Scott, of the Established Church of Scotland, and Superintendent of 
this Mission, informed me that, in the event of attack, he had determined to 
endeavour to pacify the Makololo, and, failing that, he would abandon the Mission and 
move to the hills or on to Zomba. 

On the morning of the 26th February two servants of the late G. R. Fenwick arrived 
and reported the circumstances of Chipitula’s death (vide their statements, Inclosures 2 
and 8), confirming the report that their master, after firing the fatal shot, had been 
pursued and killed. 

This statement has been verified by a man in the employ of the Mission, who saw 
Fenwick's head at Mbewe, Chipitula’s village, whither the body of the Chief had been 
conveyed for burial. 

It was reported on good authority that the Makololo had determined to desiroy the 
small steamer “Lady Nyassa” should she attempt to come up past the Makololo 
villages on the Shire, and being due with the mails from Quilimane, I dispatched a letter 
(Inclosure No. 4), to Ramakukan, the Chief of the Mukvlolos, on the following day. 

The white population here and at the Mission and African Lakes Company’s stations 
on Lake Nyassa, numbering 22 men, 7 women, and 3 children, are entirely dependent on 
this steamer for supplies and mails. 

On the 26th February news of a serious character arrived from’ Matope, above the 
Murchison Cataracts on the’ Upper Shire, where the African Lakes Company’s steamer 
“‘flala,” trading on Lake Nyassa, discharges her downward cargo, distant from here 
about 32 miles. 

The news was to the effect that one of the messengers, sent on the 24th February 
by Mr. J. Moir to sane the engineer of the steamer of what had occurréd, had been 
seized by the Chief of Matope (named Chigaru) and placed in a slave-stick (vide 


Inclosure No. 5). 
‘The following day; the 27th, this man arrived, having made his escape accompanied. 
by the oe in charge of the store. They reported the steamer hed: atved at 


Mr. ess, the engineer in Perellcesaee's it safe to remain, had 
turned back up the river, immediately on which Chi burnt 
to the store, and threatened to shoot any white man who came to his village, and also 
expressed his intention of ing the 


steamer. 
ae “ass Chigaru, is under Ramakukan, I dispatched a letter (vide — No. 6). 
624 
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My messenger, who had been dispatched on the 25th with a letter to Ramakukan, 
returned on the 5th instant with a verbal message from the Chief to the effect that it 
would not be safe for any white man to come down to the river during the time of 
mourning; but that, on his return to his own village, Mchirala, he would be glad to 
see me. 

Ramakukan called my messenger on one side, and told him the Makololo had no 
wish to harm the Mission or Consul’s people, but only the African Lakes Company, 
whom they consider responsible for Fenwick’s presence in the country. 

He further stated that Chikusi, Chipitula’s eldest son, had assumed the Chieftainship, 
and was anxious for war with the English. 

Chikusi, who is barely 20 years of age, was some time at the Blantyre Mission 
School, and had to be dismissed for continued misconduct. 

The African Lakes Company's steamer ‘“‘ Lady Nyassa” had come up the Shire as far 
as Matakenzie’s village, but being warned there, had returned to Maruro, near Mazaro, 
on the Zambesi. 

On the 7th instant my messenger, who had been dispatched on the 28th February 
with a protest against the action of Chigaru at Matope, returned. He brought a verbal 
m similar to the former one, viz., that the Chief would see me, on his return to his 
conte, in a few days. 

A letter in an envelope, addressed “ Mandala,” written in Chinyanja, a translation of 
which will be found in Inclosure No. 7, also came to hand by this messenger. 

On the 9th instant I sent my interpreter to await Ramakukan’s arrival at his village, 
Mchirala, and arrange for an interview. 


My Lord, March 19, 1884. 

In continuation of this Report, I have to inform you that my interpreter returned 
= the 15th instant and made a statement, copy of which will be found in Inclosure 

o. 8. 

The substance of the news was that all the Headmen were for war, but that the 
Chief, Ramakukan, was averse to it, aud friendly to the Mission and myself, but he 
would not see Mr. Moir, of the African Lakes Company, or receive a letter from him. 
If any of Mr. Moir’s messengers went down they would be killed. 

It appears that there has been a dispute between Mr. Moir and Ramakukan of 
about a year’s standing, which arose about a tusk of ivory weighing 68} Ibs. 

Mr. Moir has been in the habit of supplying natives with guns and powder, on the 
condition that for every elephant shot one tusk is to be given to the Company, and the 
other sold to the Company at their trade price. 

In the case in question one of Ramakukan’s men shot an elephant; both tusks 
were brought to Mandala; Ramakukan claimed one of these, or its value. 

Mr. Moir informs me he offered the amount, less the value of goods stolen on the 
road between the River Shire and Mandala, he (Mr. Moir) believing that Ramakukan 
had received a portion of the stolen property. 

Communications and meetings have taken place on this subject, and latterly the 
Chief has evaded Mr. Moir when he went to the river. 


sell the tusk. However, previous to sending it away the question was never settled. 

As Ramakukan would{ neither see Mr. Moir nor receive his letters, and threatened 
any messengers from Mandala with death, I communicated the message brought by my 
interpreter to Mr. Moir, and he has placed in my hands, for Ramakukan, goods to the 
amount of 341. 5s., the value of the tusk, which he has say cage may be held by me 
till the a “ Lady Nyassa ” is allowed to come up the Shire and trade permitted to 

on as usual, 
ai I have again sent my interpreter to inform the Chief, and also a letter, copy of 
which will be found in Inclosure No. 8. 

I forward with this a sketch map, Inclosure No. 9, showing the position of the 
Makololo on the River Shire, by which, my Lord, you will see the commanding position 
they hold. 

. These people, though now called Makololo, are not ig “ac of that tribe, but 
mostly Manyanjas, who have placed themselves under the Makololo, who remained in 
the country after Livingtone left, and of whom there are now very few, amongst them 
being Ramakukan, who is recognized as their Chief. 

The river feing closed, will continue so for some time, I fear. The English 
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community are, on that account, unable to get mails or supplies. I therefore 


purpose 

ing to the Zomba district to see if it is possible to communicate with Mazaro or 
Guilimane by land, and, if so, will accept the services of Mr. Lawrence C. Goodrich, 
who is with me as a volunteer, to open up an alternative mail route, and if there be no 
Vice-Consul at Quilimane, to to Mozambique to communicate with Consul 
O'Neill, and through him with Sir J. Kirk and the Foreign Office. 

There is a report that a Frenchman was at the Ruo when Chipitula was shot. He 
had been trading. The Headmen and Chikusi (Chipitula’s son) were anxious to kill 
him, but were dissuaded from doing so by Ramakukan, who now protects him. His 
goods, however, have been stolen. His name is said to be Darfur (*) 

In conclusion, my Lord, I believe there will be considerable difficulty in re- 
establishing harmonious relations between the English and the Makololo. 

The Headmen are incensed on account of Chipitula’s death, and especially because 
the African Lakes Company engaged Fenwick after he was dismissed from the Mission, 
and brought him back to the country after he had started down the Shire on his way to 
England. Ramakukan has also a personal feeling against Mr. Moir. 

Should you, my Lord, see fit to send me a few men-of-war boats to convoy the 
** Lady Nyassa” with stores and provisions (or in the event of her having been enabled 
to get up, the officer in charge might make a Report on the navigation of the Shire), it 
would materially assist me to settle matters on a satisfactory basis with the Makololo 
Chiefs, 

The African Lakes Company are agreeable to come to an agreement to pay a 
certain subsidy to the Chiefs through whose country they trade, on condition that 
thieving is suppressed, and general security afforded to the Company’s employés and 

oods 


Hitherto nothing definite has beed paid, although presents have been given from 
time to time. 

The effect on the slave-traders of the presence of a party of blue-jackets in this 
vicinity would materially strengthen my position in negotiating with them. 


My Lord, April 5, 1884. 

I have just returned to Blantyre, having been away in the Shirwa district to 
endeavour to open a road to the coast, cither to Mozambique, Quilimane, or Mazaro, 
Mr. L. C. Goodrich, who is with me as a volunteer, having offered to convey despatches 
to the nearest Consul. 

I proceeded nearly to the north end of Lake Shirwa, and found a Chief called 
Kawinga, living on the north side of Mount Chikala, unwilling to let me pass. His 
messengers stated that last year he refused to see Consul O'Neill. 

Returning to the foot of Mount Zomba, Mr. L. C. Goodrich joined me, and brought 
the Report contained in Inclosure No. 10. 


e for Mr. Goodrich by canoe to the steamer or Mazaro. 
Iso to see what can be done respecting this claim for Chipitula’s funeral expenses 
(see Inclosure No. 11). 

I find Mr. Moir has sent Mr. Morrison, engineer of the African Lakes Company, by 
land to endeavour to reach the steamer, and to complete some repairs of which she is 
in great need ; but it is a question if he can get through. . 
I have, &c. 

(Signed) C. E. FOOT. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 97. 
Mr. Moir to Consul Foot. 


Dear Sir, F Mandala, February 20, 1884. 
THE following bad news comes up from the river. In the main it is certainly true. 

Fenwick has shot the Makololo Chief itula dead. Fenwick had taken a tusk to 

Quilimane for sale on account of the Chief. When Fenwick handed over the goods 
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there was a dispute about the amount, when Chipitula went.and his and 


sri enh eeeny, Wee lee einer Ace ian eae head and 
It is said that Chipitula’s people have blockaded Fenwick, probably.on.an island. 
All the late Chief's children ve left Blantyre, and all. his pt do left th 


e 
ct. 
A letter and several boxes of mine have been intercepted on the road from Katunga’s 
(by fifty people of the dead Chief's, it is said) and broken open. Part of the contents 
were taken, part strewn on the road. 

This seems to show that we shall all be held as implicated. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN W. MOIR. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 97. 
Statement of Likino, Servant to Mr. Fenwick, and one of Katunga’s Men. 


I ACCOMPANIED Mr. Fenwick on his late journey to Quilimane. On our return 
journey all went well till we arrived at the Ruo. The steamer was lying at the Ruo when 
we arrived there, and left the following morning (probably Friday, the 15th). After the 
steamer left Mr. Fenwick and Chipitula went to the latter’s house, and remained drinking 
that day and most of the following night (the liquor was in demijohns and ping! 

The next morning Chipitula began asking for the goods he expected Mr. Fenwick 
to bring him in exchange for some ivory intrusted to him by Chipitula when on his way 
to Quilimane. The ivory consisted of hippos’ teeth, and there were some bags of grain 
he had given to Mr. Fenwick to sell. 

The morning after the drinking bout Fenwick gave Chipitula three guns and three 
kegs of powder. Chipitula looked on this as a present. The following day Chipitula 
asked Fenwick for his goods, saying, “My friend, you must now give me my goods.” 
Fenwick replied, “I gave you your goods yesterday.” I was just outside Chipitula’s 
house, where Fenwick was sleeping ; Chipitula then said, “‘ You must give me one canoe 
full of goods.” Fenwick had three canoes with him; Fenwick refused; Chipitula 
persisted in his demand, and they wrangled all day and the following night. The next 
day Fenwick said to Chipitula, “If you think I have not paid you enough, I will write to 
Blantyre and tell some English to come down and settle the matter.” "“Chipitula said, “I 
do not wish you to write to Blantyre; if you do so, I will kill the messengers.” This 
conversation took place on the river bank. They then went back to Chipitula’s house. 
Fenwick entered first, Chipitula followed, and directly afterwards one shot was heard. 
Fenwick ran out and called his boys to come to the canoes, saying at the same time, “I 
have killed Chipitula.” Chipitula’s people quickly gathered together, and Fenwick fired 
twice in the village. He reached the river and got into a canoe with six boys, and 
crossed the Shire, landing on the opposite bank in some long grass. I swam across and 
landed higher up. I saw some canoes cross from the village, and heard a good many 

shots. “T slept inthe bush, aud neal day arrived at Masca’s. On the day Chipitula was 
shot, about evening, I heard Fenwick had been shot. Some people passed and I over- 
heard them say that they had killed Fenwick, while one of them had on Fenwick’s shirt 
and trousers. 

I stayed at Masea’s one day, and he sent me across the river in a canoe, telling me 
to go to Katunga and tell him alll knew. Katunga sent me on to Blantyre. Whilst at 
Masea’s I heard that all Fenwick’s things had been stored in a house by Chipitula’s men. 
Also that Ramakukan had passed down the river to Mbewe. 

I heard also that Ramakukan told Malouri that the steamer was not to be harmed. 

When at Katunga’s on the river I saw Mr. Fredreichs, and he was quite well. 
Katunga said he wished the steamer to continue running. 

February 26, 1884. 
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Inclosure 3 in No. 97. 


Stat t of Nienji ) 
NIENJI, a Yao servant of Mr. Fenwick’s, confirmed Likino’s statement, and 


“« When I heard the shot in Chipitula’s house, I went in and got all Mr. Fenwick’s 
and pots, took them down to the canoe, and put them in, 

«“ J then tumbled in the water, and swam across the river. 

“TJ saw Chipitula, whilst I was getting the pots, with a bullet through his chest,” 

February 26, 1884. 





Inclosure 4 in No. 97. 


Consul Foot to Ramakukan. 


Ramakukan, Blantyre, February 25, 1884. 

I HAVE just returned from Lake Shirwa, and am sorry to hear that Chipitula and 
Mr. Fenwick are dead; also that there is a disturbance amongst the Makololo on the 
river. 

I now write to you as Chief of the Makololo and a friend of the English people for 
many years. You know I have come as a friend to the African Chiefs in these parts, to 
carry on the work performed by your old Chief, Dr. Livingstone, and am ready to assist 
them and listen to anything they may say, in order that justice may be done to both 
sides, 

I am sure when you read this you will use your power to quiet your people and 
prevent bloodshed. oS ; 

I expect you will want to go to Chipitula’s, 1o arrange about his successor and 
to inquire into the real cause of the quarrel. If my presence will be of any assistance to 
won, f shall be happy to accompany you. — ; ; 

Please give orders that the steamer is not interfered with on her way up. Remem- 
ber she is carrying Her Majesty's mail, and is entitled to fly the — ensign. 

I shall expect an answer by the bearer of this, and shall be glad'of any additional 
information with which you may be able to furnish me. 


Accept, &e, 
(Signed) O. E. FOOT. 





Inclosure 5 in No. 97. 
Statement of Kolongonda., 


ON our arrival at Chigaru’s village Chigaru came out to meet us, and on hearing 
that we were bearing messages from Mandala threatened to kill us all. He took away 
the gun I carried, saying, “1 will keep this gun for myself.” -— 

Chigaru then placed me in a slave-stick, and shut me up in a house, guarded by four 
men. Here I was left for the night, but succeeded in eluding my guards and escaped, I 
was twice visited by Susi whilst in the slave-stick, 

Chigaru, on the arrival of the steamer, was sent for by Mr. Harkess, Being afraid, 
however, he refused to go; but when the steamer had gone away threatened to destroy 
it. He also destroyed the cook-house himself, ; 

February 27, 1884. 


Statement of Susi, the Native in charge of the Store at Matope. 


_ Chigaru himself burnt the cook-house, and said that, as the English had killed 
Chipitula, he would kill English person who came there. Chigers then said the 
steamer was not to return. has two oes Phares, . Moir, and & gun 
taken from Kolongonda. His own men number a twenty. 

February 27, 1884. 
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Inclosure 6 in No. 97. 


Consul Foot to Ramakukan. 


Ramakukan, Blantyre, February 27, 1884. 

I REGRET to say that the African Lakes Company’s agent has reported to me- 
that the Chief at Matope, Chigaru, has been giving trouble. 

On Monday last he seized one of the Company’s boys, named Kolongonda, who was 
conveying a message to Mr. Harkess, put him in a “‘goree” (i.e., slave-stick), and took the 
Company's gun from him, saying he would keep it for himself. 

hen the steamer “ Tala ” arrived at Matope, two days ago, she was sent away by 
Mr. Moir’s orders, because Chigaru had threatened to injure her. 

Chigaru then burnt the Company’s cook-house, took some fowls, and so frightened 
the Company’s boys that they ran away to Mandala. 

Kolongonda escaped in the night, but Chigaru still has the gun. 

As you must be aware, these sort of proceedings cannot be permitted to go 
unpunished, . 

T look to you to protect British subjects and their property. I therefore request you 
to send a Headman to me at Blantyre, and I will go down with him to Matope, and 
listen to all that is to be said on both sides. 

I wish the Headman to come without delay, as it is expedient to settle this matter, 
so that the trade of the country need not be interfered with. 

Accept, &c. 
(Signed) C, E. FOOT. 





Tnclosure 7 in No. 97. 
Translation of Letter written in the Chinyanja Language and addressed “ Mandala.” 


NOW, we do not want anything but war only. But if you do not want war you must 
take Mrs. Fenwick and all Mr. Fenwick’s goods, and send all down here. 

And also you, John Moir, come here too. When you come here we will all rejoice 
together ; and if you do not come here, we know that you wish for war. 

Now, when you write a letter, you must give it to Susi, or Fred, or George. 

Also, the Chief heard that Akumuuma* is the Chief of that land, and when he heard 
it he was angry. 


Inclosure 8 in No. 97. 
Statement of George Chokobwino after his visit to Ramakukan, March 9 to 15, 1884. 


‘is Be says: I left Blantyre on Sunday, the 9th, and reached Mchirala on Monday, 
BIO a ye ae areas 

Un our way down we met several of Ramakukan’s people, who told us that the 
Chief would be sure to kill us. The Chief was absent when we arrived at Mchirala. 
Kolonga’s father gave us a house to sleep in. Next morning (Tuesday), at about 
9 o'clock, the Chief arrived. About 11 o'clock I went, together with Kolonga and 
Kolimbo, to the place of meeting. There was a large crowd of people, and they 
mocked us. 

Moeta, a Headman, told us we would be killed. Ramakukan beard this, and told 
us not to be afraid. I then gave him the letter, and he called Tom Faulkner to read it ; 
he could not do so, so I read it. 

Ramakukan said, “I cannot speak now about the letter; you must wait here till 
to-morrow.” 

On Wednesday morning the Chief called me, and said, “‘ You must come to Tsape 
with me.” 

‘Tsape is a village on the opposite side of the river, about 3 miles from Mchirala. 

Moeta and Kampata (a son of Ramakukan’s) went with us. The Chief told me 
about Fenwick’s death. Then Moeta said, “Chief, you must tell these boys to go back 
and say to the English, ‘“‘ We want war.” 


* Akumuuma is another name for Kapene. 
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’ * Ramaknkan said, “If you and Kampata wis tot wat with She: Magda , you must 

by yoursé , you must-not take any of n ‘men ; I do not wish to: the English 

Rs Glict epoks-veee to them, and pata cried, and returned to Mchirala. 
We slept at Ti 
Ramakukan 


in said to me, “If Ca Foot wishes a ‘mlandu’ with me, he must wait 
till I come back from Chiromo (the Ruo), when I will send a Headman to call him. I 
do not wish harm to him or any of the Mission people, but I hate Mr. Moir, because he 
stole my ivory. He must send me goods, guns, powder, calico, blankets, and handker- 
chiefs. The steamer will come up the river by-and-bye. It has tried to come up three 
times, but has turned back. 

“T have heard that Mr. Moir intends to make war on Chigaru. He must not do 
this; he must wait, and I will settle this matter myself. I should like to see Captain 
Foot, but at present my people are angry and wish for war, and I do not like any 
English to come here.” 

_. There was a Frenchman at Mchirala; he arrived with the Chief. He was at the 
Ruo when Chase was shot, and gave away powder to Chipitula’s people when they 
pursued Fenwick. 

Chikusi brought him to Mbewe and wanted to kill him, but Ramakukan forbade him 
to do so, and brought him up to Mchirala. 

The people at Mchirala were robbing his goods, and when we through the 
village, on our way back to Blantyre, he had gone to complain to Melourie. His name, 
I think, is Darfour. 

We left Tsape on Thursday, and slept that night at the Kubala. The river 
was very high; we waited a whole day, and arrived at Blantyre on Saturday, the 
15th March. 

March 17, 1884. 





Inclosure 9 in No. 97. 
Sketch Map showing the Country occupied by the Makololo Tribes on the River Shire. 


Inclosure 10 in No. 97. 
Mr. Goodrich to Consul Foot. 


ir, Blantyre, March 25, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to forward you a copy of a letter addressed to me by 
Mr. Moir, of the African Lakes Company, in your absence. 

I examined the boys, Tanga and Namondi, carefully, and, though their story is 
doubtless in the main true, that part of it which relates to the death of Nyama-za-enda 
requires further confirmation before it can be received as true, 

It appears that Mr. Gouk sent the three boys from the steamer on the 12th March 
with a letter for Mr. Moir. The two boys, who have arrived here, state that when near 
the Ruo they met a party af Chipitula’s men, who, on learning that they came from the 
sleamer, -threatencd—to. ki m. Therenpon they all three ran away. Tanga and 
Namondi were caught and taken prisoners; and they heard from their capturers that 
Nyama-za-enda hed been killed. They heard no shot fired, and have no further reason’ 
for *apporing their companion to be dead. 

ey were kept prisoners four or five days, and then told they might go. 

During the time of their imprisonment the letter addressed by Mr. Gouk to 
Mr. Moir was taken from Tanga. 

The boys further state that they left the steamer unarmed. 

The boy Nyama-za-enda, who is reported killed, belongs to the petty Chief Moeta. 

This man, you will remember, was — by George Chokobwino to be the leader 
of the war party amongst Ramakukan’s advisers. : 
‘c He lives chiefly at Mchirala, and is one of the most influential of Ramakukan’s 

eadmen. 

To-day I received a letter, copy of which I inclose (Inclosure No. 2*), from George 
Ohokobwino. He writes from “Mebirala, but left yesterday morning, his messenger . 
informs me, for Mulilima’s village. : ; 

I sent back the messenger this afternoon with the goods he asked for, and the letter 
(Inclosure No. 3). a aie 

Mr. Moir had arranged to send a caravan of goods to the steamer “Tlala” at 


® See Inclosure 12 in No. 97. + See Inclosure 13 in No. 97. 
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§4 
i ing, but the carri d. for acc | the disturbed 
Sear fy aes bo erin albany oe ie 
The caravan was to have gone vii Zomba, | avoid Chigaru’s district, 
ve, 


I &e. 
(Signed) LAWRENCE 0. GOODRICH. 





Inclosure 11 in No. 97. 


Mr. Moir to Mr. Goodrich. 


Dear Mr. Goodrich, Mandala, March 22, 1884. 

I SEND Chigona (one of Katunga’s “ captains”), with Tanga and Namondi (two of 
his men also). These latter were sent from Jofio Makanga’s by Gouk—from the 
steamer—Wednesday morning, the 12th March, with a letter, but not the mail. They 
were taken by Chipitula’s people. They say one of their number, Nyama-za-enda, a 
man of the little Chief Mwita’s (Moeia), was killed, but this is unlikely. They were 
kept several days at the Ruo tied up, and then released. ha ; 

Chigona says that Kasisi is at Mulilima’s (aboye Katunga’s, on the other side), 
where he has been two or three days. 

Mr. Gouk bade me tell them to send down a canoe with a message if all was safe 
for him to come up. 

The steamer met Joao Makanga at Chiniwara, a short way up the Zambesi. He had 
letters—many letters—saying that Fenwick was dead, and the passage stopped. He 
went to the Capito Mér at Mopéa. 

I remain, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN W. MOIR. 





Inclosure 12 in No. 97. 


George Chokobwino to Mr. Goodrich. 


Dear Sir, Mchirala, March 25, 1884. 

I AM very glad to be able to write these few lines to you. I want to tell you that 
I heard the steamer had been caught by Kubalalika, but I asked some people here, and 
they said it was untrue. 

The Chief is not here, but is at Mulilima’s village, together with Maseia. They are 
dscussing a “mlandu” amongst themselves. 

The Headman said to me, “ You must wait till the Chief comes up, here.” I 
answered, ‘‘ No, I want to go down there.” Then the Headman said, “O yes, you may 
go, but I am going down to-day.” 

I am very sick, all my body is shaking, and something has broken out all over me. 
Some people say it is small-pox. 

Please, Sir, send me 8 yards of calico and 2 yards of kerchief, and some beads; 
also please pay Muliweni 7 feet of calico, and give him some paper, as I haye none. _ _ 

_——--——~—~Fwant also to tell you that Daforo wishes to send his boys down to Maruru to bring 
up his goods. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) Boy GEORGE. 





Inclosure 18 in No. 97. 
Mr. Goodrich to. George Chokobwino. 


George, Blantyre, March 25, 1884. 

fT WAS glad to hear that you had arrived safely at Mchirala. As soon as you have 
seen Ramakukan return here or send a message. 

I'send you by Muliweni 6 yards of calico, 3 yards of handkerchief, and 8 ounces of , 


I also send you some cocoa, as P hag are ill, and hope it will do you good, I shall 
expect to hear again from you in a few days. 
(Signed) LAWRENCE C. GOODRICH. 
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Mr. Rankin to Cowsul Foot. 
; Blantyre, March 31, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that George Chokobwino arrived last night from 
Mchitala, having délivered his message to Ramakukan. 

He made the following statement to me this morning :— 

“JT met Ramakukan on the road, coming from ‘Mikolongo (a village about 4 miles 
from Mchirala), and returned with him to Mchirala. 

‘| was told that a man had been to Mikolongo to ask for Ramakukan’s advice as to 
what they should do with the steamer, since it was coming up the river. 

“ Ramakukan said, ‘You must not do it any harm. If the English are afraid to 
come up to Katunga’s they must wait till I go down to them.’ 

“ Ramakukan then sent two of his Capitios (named Cavalo and Kanamanyandu) to 
Chikusi’s, and said :— 

«Tf you find the steamer there you must not allow Chikusi to do any harm to it. 

«Tf you find two gentlemen in her you must tell one of them to take a letter to 
Blantyre, while the other — the goods in the steamer. -If you only find one you 
must ask for his letters, and bring them up to Blaniyre.’ 

“The Capitfios went down as directed, but hearing there were five white men in the 
steamer they returned. 

‘*T heard that the master of the steamer had sent three of his men overland with 
letters. These went to one of Chipitula’s villages on their way up. The people called 
them into one of their houses. One of them was sitting in the doorway. Being alarmed 
at their conversation, hc attempted to run away. He was captured and kilied. The 
remaining two, after being robbed of everything, were sent to their masters, 

“When the Capitios came back (on the third day) Ramakukan was at Mchirala. 
They told him the steamer had turned back to Dzwidzwi. 

* Ramakukan said to me: ‘ If Captain Foot wants to send any letters he must let 
me have them soon, and I will send them down in a canoe to the steamer. 

«¢T will not have my goods now. The expenses of the ‘mlandu’ and the burial of 
the Chief’s body must be first defrayed.’ 

“ Ramakukan then went with me to Mlouri, who said that he did not want war now. 
He only wanted the costs of the funeral to be paid, and he added, ‘ If you go to Blantyre 
you must tell Captain Foot to pay this quickly, in a few days.’ 

« But Reiskuked said, ‘ No, let us first speak to Chikusi’s Headmen, and when we 
have spoken to them I will send one of my Headmen up to Blantyre. _I[ first want to let 
the steamer with the goods.’ 

* Mlouri objected to this without being first paid. 

“ Ramakukan then said that Mlouri was trying to prolong the ‘ mlandu’ with talking. 

‘© Ramakukan said to me, later on, ‘They must first pay for the funeral. If I have 
my goods first the pegple will think they are to pay the expenses of the body. 

“<¢ Tell Captain Foot and the Mission we have nothing against them, but we hate 
Mr. Moir because he brought Fenwick back.’ 

* As I was going away Ramakukan said, ‘ Please tell Captain Foot to send me a few 
botties of wine.’ ~~ —- --——— 

‘*He is going to wait three days for news after the canoe is finished (which will be 
on the 1st April).” 

I certify the above to be a correct version ot the statement of George Chokobwino, 
as given me on the 3lst March, 1884, and I have, &c. 

(Signed) DANIEL JAMES RANKIN. 


P.S.—BSince taking the above, I have compared it to another statement made by 
Kolonga to me, and J find they verify each other in every particular. “re 





No. 98. 
Consul Foot to Earl Granville.—(Received July 8.) 
Blantyre, April 28, 1884 


'y Lord, i ‘ 

I HAVE the honour to report what has ppm Fr since I closed despatch No. 6 on 
the 5th instant, As stated therein I proceeded to Mchirala, Ramakukan’s principal village 
Z 


(No, 7. | Aftica.) 
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on oe situated between Katunga’s and the Murchison Falls, distant from here 
some es. 

Previous to entering the village I sent my interpreter to the Chief, to inform him 
Beg come for the purpose of seeing him, to talk over the state of affairs on the Lower 


I was shortly informed that Ramakukan was glad to hear I was coming, and the 
interpreter, who joined me at the entrance of the village, said it had been the Chief’s 
maar to meek 7, sy the or ee prevented him. 

n arrival, no Chief appeared. I cam for the night, and the following morning 
was told the Chief had fled across the ye ¥ 

Every attempt to see the Chief, or get him to come to me, failed, All that could 
be gathered through the Headmen was that Mlouri, a relative of Chipitula’s, was gone 
to the Ruo, and nothing could be done till his return; that a large quantity of guns, 
powder, and goods would be demanded as indemnity. 

There being no chance of negotiating with the Chief, I left on the morning of the 
10th er walking up by Katunga’s, a Chief who remains friendly, arriving here the 
same night. ; 

On the morning of the 11th I explained the position to Mr. J. C. Moir, of the 
African Lakes Company, the Rey. D. C. Scott, and Mr. J. Buchanan, as representing. 
the different British interests in these parts, stating my opinion that the river would be 
closed for a long time, and, as provisions were running short, it seemed advisable to 
endeavour to reach the coast by a land route, avoiding the Makololo country. 

These gentlemen were not prepared to undertake the enterprise. I therefore 
decided to send Mr. L. C. Goodrich, at the end of the month, to take my despatches to 
Mozambique, and explain to Consul O’Neill the position of affairs. 

Having decided to open the road to Matope, and secure the safety of portions of 
the London Missionary Society’s steamer, intended to be placed upon Lake Tanganyika, 
that were stored in the Company’s deserted premises at Matope. 

I started on the 14th, accompanied by Mr, L. C. Goodrich and Mr. D. J. Rankin, 
of my office. We arrived without opposition on the 15th, and found the store and out- 
houses, which are certainly very pel buildings, broken open, and several articles, the 

roperty of the London Missionary Society’s Livingstonia Mission and the African Lakes 
Gecinany, had been stolen. 

The steamer “ Tlala ” arrived shortly after us, having been recalled from her place 
of safety by Mr. McCallum, of the Livingstonia Mission, who proceeded from Mandala. 
by Mount Zomba to Nsapa, on the Upper Shire, for this purpose. All important portions 
of the London Missionary Society's steamer found at Matope were shipped, and we left 
for Livingstonia on the 16th. 

The Chief Chigaru (mentioned in despatch No. 6) came to see me before sailing. 
He denied all knowledge or responsibility respecting the store and goods, saying they 
were not in his charge; but he returned the gun taken from Mr. Moir’s messenger 
Kolongonda (see Inclosure No. 5.of despatch No. 6), saying he had put him in the slave 
stick because he was his slave, and had been given him by Ramakukan. 

Proceeding in the “TIlala” towards Livingstonia, we stopped at Mponda’s village. 
Here | obtained-carricrs-and-walked to. Livingstonia. The natives in these parts were 
friendly. 

‘ The “Tala,” having discharged the cargo from Matope, left Livingstonia on the 21st, 
and we returned to Matope. 

On the 22nd all remaining portions of the London Missionary Society’s steamer at 
that place were shipped, and the vessel has gone to Livingstonia. 

On arrival here on the 24th I learnt that the African Lakes Company’s steamer “ Lady 
Nyassa” had come on to the Ruo River, in consequence of a letter sent by Chikusi 
Chipitula’s son), and yea gr: as genuine by Mr. Gouk, an artizan who was in command, 
Sere she was seized and taken to Mbewe, with goods, &c., as detailed in Mr. Moir’s 
letter (Inclosure No. 1). 

Circumstanced as the British community now are both here and on Lake Nyassa, 
short of provisions, without calico or beads, with which food is procured, | have considered 
it my duty to open communications with the coast, and have accepted the services of 
Mr. iL. C. Goodrich to proceed to Quilimane with despatches and a telegram for your 
Lordship. Should there be no British Vice-Consul at that place, he is to proceed to 
Mozambique and see Consul O'Neill. 4 i 

I trust, my Lord, you may be pleased to approve of this course, and that the position 


f Briti here may be considered. 
of One taniting over of Mrs, Fenwick (ioe Inclowure No. 1), « Seotchwoman hy birth, 


1 
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to the Makololo would mean certain death and the exhibition of her head beside that of . 
her husband on a pole at Mbewe. oh : 

The demand on the African Lakes Company, viz., the whole of their is, and the 
repetition of the payment in two years, merely means an excuse to plunder on the 


river. ’ . 

Although I do not anticipate any immediate attack, yet the of Mrs, Fenwick 
is a source of d r, and the fact that we cannot comply with the preposterous demands 
may induce the ololo tribes to unite for this purpose. 

An additional source of danger is the fact that the members of the Mission are 
precluded by their instructions from acting on the defensive. 

The Makololo, as they are called (being mostly Manyanga), are as cowardly a race as 
any in Africa; but for that very reason they may be guilty of the greatest atrocities if 
left unchecked. Chikusi might possibly put 500 men, armed with flint guns, in the field, 
and should the river tribes unite they might muster 1,000; but they would be wanting in 
organization and efficient leaders. 

Whilst at Mchirala I saw the Frenchman mentioned in despatch No. 6, and offered 
him any assistance in my power, thinking, from reports, he was in need of supplies; but 
he said he did not require 0") oe 

He is living with one of kan’s daughters, and is under the immediate protec- 
tion of the Chief. He stated he had done a good trade in grain and oil-seeds for his 
firm at Quilimane. 

In conclusion, my Lord, I beg to bring to your favourable notice the great aid I 
have received from Mr. L. C. Goodrich since we arrived, and who conveys this despatch 
to Mozambique. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) Cc. E. FOOT. 





Inclosure in No. 98. 


Mr. Moir to Consul Foot. 


Dear Sir, Mandala, April 19, 1884. . 

I AM sorry to have to report to you that the “Lady Nyassa” is in the hands of 
Mlouri and Chikusi. 

Gouk, on hearing of the unsettled state of affairs up the river, had again gone down 
to Maruru and had returned to Mpassa’s the northmost Portuguese village; from there 
he sent a messenger, Aseka, a man of Kamberengende’s (Charlie’s), with a letter to me 
here. 

This man was sent for by Chikusi to Mbewe, where the letter was read and destroyed. 
Chikusi then got Philip (Chipitula’s interpreter and secretary) to write to Mr. Gouk a 
letter of which Mr. Rankin took a copy to-day, and inducéd Gouk’s messenger to say 
that his letter to me had been forwarded to Mandala, and to persuade Gouk that there 
was no danger in coming * This he succeeded in doing. But at their arrival at the 
Ruo the steamer hands (who had just previously been enlightened by ma jumped 
ashore and wished to leave. Almost immediately on making fast to the bank she was 
boarded by a great number of men. There was much talk of killing Gowk, and Mlouri 
told him that had he (Mlouri) not been there, murder would surely have resulted. ‘The 
next morning the steamer started for Mbewe, with Mlouri and a lot of his men on board, 
Chikusi going overland. There Gouk had to wait three days for the arrival of Chikusi, 
when their demands were enumerated. 

They were as follows yr & rs. Fenwick (that she might be killed); (2) all 
Mi. Fenwick’s goods; (3) all . Fenwick’s goods; (4) all our flint guns; (5) all 
our flints; (6) all my percussion guns; (7) all my percussion caps; (8) all powder; 
(9) all the calico here; (10) everything we have here; (11) a simi dar y- 
ment in two years. They have taken the Company's steamer “ N ” with four 
bales of calico, nine cases of the Company’s, nine belonging to the tyre Mission, 
some of a plough belonging to the Livingstonia Mission, a collapsible boat, thirty- 


two for repairing steamer, four , two revolvers and cartridges, with all Gouk’s 
cots abe exciuinn 
They then sent Gouk up here with their demands, saying that had there been two 


Europeans, one would have been killed and one sent up.. He was, however, allowed to 
bring up the mails, 


I have sent Kolonga down to Ramakukan with a note of what Mlouri and Chikusi 
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demand, saying I cannot listen to their “mirandu ;” saying also that Iam quite willing 
he should have the goods in your hands at once, and “a3 waiting the arrival of the 
steamer 


With thanks for your letter (I could not send down two white men to Matope, as 
they will be required to go down with the dingy) and for your kind efforts to recover 
property there, I am, &c. 


(Signed) JOHN W. MOIR. 





No. 99. 


Consul Foot to Earl Granville —(Received July 8.) 
Mo 0.8. Africa ) 
y Lord, Blantyre, April 80, 1884. 

THIS morning I received a letter from Ramakukan, disclaiming all connection with 
the seizure, plunder, and sinking of the “ Lady Nyassa.” 

He says he wishes to be friends with the English, and his messengers state that he 
is going to war with Mlouri and Chikusi. 

r. Moir, of the African Lakes Company, has written me a letter requesting me to 
hand over to Ramakukan the goods lodged in the Consulate as payment for the tusk. 

He, on behalf of the Company, is satisfied that Ramakukan’s intention to let the 
steamer pass up and down the river unharmed was honest. 

It seems possible, my Lord, that the Makololo may quarrel amongst themselves, and 
if Ramakukan, who, although powerless to control the whole tribe, has still some nominal 
influence, sides with the English, the position may be improved. 

Mr. L. C. Goodrich left yesterday, and Mr. Moir sent Mr. Monteith with some twelve 
carriers, all that he could obtain, to endeavour to bring up supplies. 

Mr. Goodrich has my instructions to take either the Quilimane or Mazaru route, 
when he has passed Mount Milanje, where the roads separate. 

Mr. Monteith has instructions to endeavour to organize a land service for the 


ia, 
regret, my Lord, that despatch No. 7 and this are not more complete. But I am 
anxious to catch the mail at Quilimane, and that Mr. Goodrich, who has just recovered 
from fever, should have ample time for his journey. 

This goes by special messenger to overtake Mr. Goodrich. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) 0. E. FOOT. 





No, 100. 
Mr. Lister to Consul Foot. 
ir, Sea ee Forcign Office, July 14, 1884. 
I AM directed by Earl Granville to convey to you his Lordship’s approval of your 


action, ina position of considerable difficulty, as explained in your despatches forwarded 
from Blantyre by Mr. Goodrich, and received on the 8th instant. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 101. 
Hey ARE Mr. Currie to Consul Foot. 
o. 3. Africa.) 
Ir, y - Foreign Office, August 7, 1884. 
WITH reference to your despatch No. 5 of the 8th March, I am directed by Karl 
Granville to state to you that the Lords of Her Majesty's Treasury have been 
to sanction a gross expenditure, not exceeding 50/. in any one year, presents 
to native Chiefs, Headmen, &c., in the district of the Lake Nyassa it bei 
understood that. the corresponding presents made to Her Majesty’s Oonsul are to be 


regarded ag public property, and that their money value, when realized, is to be remitted 
to this Office on account of Her Majesty's Government. 


j 
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You will therefore be careful to keep an account of your expenditure and receipts 
under this head, and enter the amounts in your quarterly accounts with this Office. 


Tam, &. 
(Signed) oP. CURRIE. 





No. 102. 
Consul Foot to Earl Granville—(Received August 14.) 


ie. 10. Africa.) 
y Lord, Blantyre, May 20, 1884. 
I HAVE the honour to request that I may be furnished with the forms requisite 


for the registration of births and deaths, with which I have not been supplied. 
hice sesmencis be necessary, I should be glad of a supply. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) Cc. E. FOOT. 





No. 103. 


Consul Foot to Earl Granville——(Received August 14.) 


(No. 11. Africa.) 
My Lord, Blantyre, June 9, 1884. 

IN continuation of my report contained in despatch No. 9, 1 have the honour to 
inform you that, on the 24th May, Mr. Morrison, of the African Lakes Company, 
returned, having reached Maruru, where he found Consul O'Neill, and from him learned 
that the Consul had not accompanied the Governor of Quilimane; but, on the contrary, 
was desirous of pushing on to Blantyre to inform me of the action of the Portuguese - 
and to confer on matters generally. 

This news was of great importance to me, for from previous reports I was led to 
infer that a combined force of English and Portuguese was coming up the river with 
steamers and boats. 

Consul O'Neill had ascended the Shire in a boat with Mr. Morrison as far as 
Chironzi, where they obtained carriers for Blantyre, but after marching for three days to 
a place called Mlolos Morrison’s men ran away. 

He was then sent on with only his personal baggage, the Consul remaining to 
accompany Mr. Monteith, of the African Lakes Company, who had gone down with 
Mr. L. C. Goodrich as far as Tingani. 

The party arrived on the 29th May, with thirty loads of calico, having experienced 
considerable annoyance from the extortionate demands of a Chief called M nzanga. 

In the meantime, the negotiations I had been carrying on with Ramakukan had so 
far advanced that he had consented to accompany me to Mbewe, to hand over the 
“Lady Nyassa,” without any demands for goods, &c., on the part of the Makololo. 

As an earnest of -eod-will, thc-Chief had sent one of his sons to me, whilst in 
return I sent him the goods received from Mr. Moir as payment for the tusk referred to ~~ — 
in despatch No. 6. 

I was much relieved to find that the prompt action of Consul O’Neill in stopping 
hostilities on the part of the Portuguese had been successful, for at that critical period 
threats had reached me that if we brought up the Portuguese to our aid the Makololo, 
and especially Chikusi’s people, would come up and kill the English. 

On the 31st May I arrived at the African Lakes Company’s store; also Mr. D. J. 
Rankin, of my office, and Mr. Morrison, an engineer of the Company. 

Ramakukan was not there, as he had promised. A messenger came to say he was 
ill, but would come next day. He did not, however, arrive till the 2nd instant. 

The Chief expressed contrition for not having seen me on my arrival at his rillege, 
a ow me repeatedly for having procured for him payment of the tusk sold by 

. Moir, 

He also said that he was a Chief in his own country, and meant to be Head of the 
Makololo. That Chikusi was but a boy, and the son of his slave Chipitula (which is an 
exact statement of the case). 

Mlouri had disobeyed orders and done wrong, for he had been sent with instructions 
to let ‘ea pass, instead of which he had seized her. 


2A 
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Ramakukan was accompanied by the Frenchman Darfour mentioned in despatch 
No. 6 of the 8th March, 1884, who informed me that he was endeavouring to obtain his 
ground-nuts left at Mbewe, and proceed down the Shire and on to Senna. 

He acts as agent for the firm of Régis, who hold, in the person of Senhor Rosei, the: 
French Vice-Consulship at Quilimane. 

The time at Katunga’s was spent in caulking and patching up a small boat belonging 
to Mr. J. Buchanan, with which to go to Mbewe. 

Leaving Katunga’s, the morning of the 3rd instant, with the Chief, Messrs. Rankin 
and Morrison in the boat, we proceeded without molestation, although at Chikusi’s 
village, on the right bank, some 7 or 8 miles from Mbewe, there was apparently 
considerable excitement. 

On arrival at Mbewe the people were all armed and seemed by no means friendly, 
and the words “ Kill, kill,” were made use of. 

Fenwick’s head, or rather skull, was visible on a pole some 200 yards in front of the 
house in which Chipitula is buried, and the house itself was wrapped round with the 
African Lakes Company’s calico. 

The steamer “Lady Nyassa” I found up a creek where Mr. Gouk had been forced 
to take her. 

The fore and engine-room compartments were filled up with water and the stern 
silted up on a sand-bank. 

To the credit of Ramakukan, he at once went on board and set his men to bale out 
water. 

In the evening the water was sufficiently reduced to see that no material damage 
had been done to the engine or boiler, though some pipes and the safety-valve gauge had 
been taken, 

By night we were able to ascertain that the worst leaks were in the fore compart- 
ment; by working through the night the water was kept under, and in the morning they 
were temporarily stopped, permitting of the steamer being floated and hauled out towards 
the river. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in getting firewood, owing to the attitude of 
the natives ; but with Ramakukan’s assistance and arming the men sent to procure it, 
who were also told to offer payment, sufficient was obtained to make a start. 

As regards the head of Fenwick, I was anxious that it should be buried, and stated 
so to Ramakukan; he begged me to leave the matter to him, and considering the attitude 

{ of the people, I thought it better to do so. 

On the evening of the 4th it was missed, and the Chief subsequently stated it snd 
the pole had been thrown in the river; to my mind, the best solution of the question. 

Several ‘“‘mirandus” or “ palavers”’ were held by Ramakukan, who told the people the 
English were to be allowed to pass unharmed up and down the river, and on no account 
was the steamer to be injured. 

The engines having been temporarily put in working order, I left Mbewe on the 
morning of the 5th instant for Katunga’s, having previously arranged with Ramakukan 

———— _ that he should proceed in her, when repaired, to the Ruo, and await her return from 

Maruru; then come up in her te Kat ’s and visit me here. 
The voyage up was slow owing to the state of the engines and bad firewoud; aud it-——— 

i became necessary to stop and cut more wood immediately opposite Chikusi’s village 

{ before alluded to. I sent one of the Company’s boys to endeavour to purchase wood, but 

i he returned saying the natives would not sell and were hostile. 

i By this time a large crowd had gathered on the opposite bank; shots were fired 

q accompanied by the usual African war-cries and yells; canoes were baled out and there 

were evident signs of hostility. 

Not wishing to encourage an encounter, some firewood was cut and we proceeded 
up to the village of Kuma Kuma, son of the Chief Katunga, who, with all his people, has 
been a staunch friend to the English all through, and deserves recognition. At this 

if village we were welcomed and supplied with firewood. 

: Katunga’s was reached by nightfall, whence I returned to Blantyre. 

I trust, my Lord, that in a week the steamer will be sufficiently patched up to run 

/ down with Ramakukan to the Ruo, and then on to Chironzi, where she will embark the 
calico brought up by Consul O’Neill, return to the Ruo, and pick up Ramakukan. 

Should this be carried out it will be a great step towards re-establishing English 

trade on the Shire. 

4 If Ramakukan carries out his plans of setting aside Chikusi and punishing Mlouri, 

{ he purposes making Chiromo village, that is, the Ruo, his head-quarters for the present. 
5 me endeavoured to bring about this object, as it is clear that, if the Makololo are 
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to be controlled and their country secured from Portuguese annexation, the only chance 
lies in the ment of affairs by one who, like Ramakukan, knows the power and 
good intentions of the English, and, on the other hand, is fully alive to what Portuguese 
rule and taxation mean. 

This Chikusi is untrustworthy, and he might easily play into the hands of Portuguese 


intriguers. 
‘The land south of the Ruo, overrun by Chipitula, may serve as a neutral zone for 
some little time. 

Ramakukan will receive my advice to draw the line of Makololo territory at the 
River Ruo. 

I am glad to say the feeling and attitude of the natives about here are much 
improved. 

Consul O’Neill’s arrival has been of great service, and I trust the change to this cool 
climate may benefit his health, which has been sorely tried by his arduous journeys in the 
interests of geography and the suppression of the Slave Trade, which are well known to 
your Lordship. 

Her Majesty’s Birthday was celebrated by a general holiday. 

The English residents, African Chiefs, and Headmen in this vicinity were received at 
the Consulate. 

The Africans were afterwards entertained at a good dinner in the school-house of 
the Mission, everything provided being local produce, even to the coffee and sugar. 

Had it not been for the industry of Mr. J. Buchanan in making sugar and flour last 
year, the community of Blantyre and Mandala would have been put to great straits. 

Mr. Scott, of the Mission, has generously shared these commodities amongst us. It 
is to be regretted that the stock is now almost exhausted. 


My Lord, Ruo, June 17, 1884. 

I have this day arived in the “Lady Nyassa” at this place on the Shire. 
Ramakukan had preceded me from Mbewe. He has been acknowledged by the Headmen 
of the village here, cailed Chiromo. 

No opposition was offered on our way down, and the Chief has told me the Shire is. 
open to the English. 

The steamer proceeds to Chironzi for supplies and mails. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Cc. E. FOOT. 


P.S.—A copy of this despatch goes to Sir John Kirk, K.C.M.G. 7 
. EB, 





No. 104. 
Mr. Lister to Consul Foot. 


lg 4. Aiea. ... . 
ir — Foreiyn Offtee;—tugust 1h, 1884, _ 
IN compliance with the request in your despatch No. 10 of the 20th May, I am 
directed by Earl Granville to transmit to you a supply of forms for the registration of 
births and deaths in your Consular district. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 105. 


Mr. Lister to Consul Foot. 

(No. 6. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, —— 20, 1884, 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch 
No. 11, begun on the 9th and finished on the 17th June, relating to affairs on the upper 
waters of the Shire ; and I am to e to you his approval of the steps taken by you to 
bring about a renewal of friendly ‘ickelioes with the ‘olo, and his satisfaction at the 
seals of your efforts. i 
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Iam to, d thet you should carefully avoid any language which might lead 
natives to d the friendly feelings experienced by Her Majesty’s Gorsutnent towa 
the Portnguese Government. 


Tam, 
(Gianed) a V. LISTER 





No. 106. 


Consul Foot to Earl Granville.—(Received August 25.) 
_* 9. Africa.) 
y Lord, Blantyre, May 9, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that, since my despatch No. 8 of the 
30th April, sent overland by Mr. L. C. Goodrich, information has been received that 
Mr. Morrison, the African Lakes Company's engineer sent to repair the steamer “Lady 
Nyassa,” arrived at Tingani, or M ’s, on the Shire, and there found the Governor of 
Quilimane, who said Consul 0’Neill had accompanied him as far as Mazaru, but had to 
remain behind owing to sickness. 

The Governor and Consul O'Neill were on their way to Blantyre. 

The Governor courteously lent his boat to Mr. Morrison to proceed down the river 
to Mazaru, the steamer’s capture being known. 

It was also stated that Chikusi’s people had defied the Portuguese officials, who had 
sent for reinforcements. 

Mr. L. C. Goodrich has altered his route so as to reach the river at Tingani, 
from whence he will proceed by canoe to communicate with Consul O'Neill. 

Ramakukan has sent letters and messengers disclaiming all part in the piratical acts 
regarding the “Lady Nyassa.” 

He seems to have no control over Chikusi or Mlouri, or, if he has, no desire to 
exercise it. 

I have sent him word that no goods can be given to redeem the steamer, that 
Chikusi and Mlouri deserve punishment for their piracy. If he wishes to hand back the 
steamer, he must come with me to Mbewe, where she lies. 

I cannot gather definitely the condition of the steamer, but fear she is full 
of water, and some copper pipes have been stolen, which may disable the engines. 

Should she be handed over to me, and be fit to steam, I shall either bring her 
to Katunga’s for security, or endeavour to open communication with Consul O’Neill, as 
circumstances may indicate. 

I am of opinion, my Lord, that if it be the intention of Consul O’Neill and the 
Governor of Quilimane to open the river and settle matters, it would not only have 
a good effect on the natives in this vicinity, but would strike terror into the already 
demoralized Makololo. 

If a small body of blue-jackets marched up from Tingani, a journey of only 
eight days, there would be little fear of collision, for they would s to the rear 
of Chikusi’s country, and Mr. L. C. Goodrich would guide them here. Should a force be 
sent by river, 1 do not anticipate material opposition. 7 

Had [ a party of ten blue-jackets, we could speedily get the “ Lady Nyassa” afloat, 
and open the river, in all probability without firing a shot. 

1 the Portuguese bring only native levies and their West Coast native soldiers, 
there may be some skirmishing. But the presence of a few Europeans, and above 
all British blue-jackets and marines, will do more to restore to the natives that respect 
for Englishmen which they once had, but which latterly has sadly degenerated. 

The fact of England thus recognizing her own countrymen in these parts would 
spread far and wide, and tend to prevent bloodshed in the future. 

It would soon be understood by the natives that Her Majesty’s Government 
would see they were not wronged, whilst, on the other hand, British interests would be 
respected. 

] send this by Mr. J. Buchanan, who is taking a party of carriers to Mazaru for the 
purpose of bringing up supplies. 
I have, &c, 


(Signed) C. E. FOOT. 


a ia i i i 
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No. 107. 
Consul Foot to Earl Granville.—(Received September 1.) 


(No. 11. Africa.) 
My Lord, 3 Blantyre, June 26, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report my return from the Ruo, and to inform you that the 
steamer “Lady Nyassa”’ returned to that place on the evening of the 20th, having on 
board Mr. L. C. Goodrich, who had started for Blantyre by the land route from Chironzi, 
but, hearing of the steamer, managed to pick her up at Mpassa; he had made an 
unusually quick journey from Quilimane, and brought with him the five Zanzibar boys 
sent by Sir J. Kirk for my boat. 

Mr. Goodrich pushed on to inform Consul O’Neill and myself that it was expected 
the Governor-General of Mozambique and the Governor of Quilimane were coming up 
the Shire with the intention of making war on the Makololo. 

The Governor of Quilimane, in speaking of his expedition to Mpassa in May last, 
said, “I would have gone on and fought the Makololo had I not received a communica- 
tion from Consul O'Neill.” 

He also stated he hoped to receive instructions by the next mail to return to 
Mpassa and carry on the war. 

The Portuguese corvette “Mindello” was daily expected at Quilimane with the 
Governor-General on board. 

It appears to me that if the Portuguese make war, or even enter into negotiations 
with the Makololo above the Ruo, the position of British subjects and their property will 
be again imperilled, and I have written the inclosed to the Governor of Quilimane, and 
sent it under flying seal, accompanied by a translation in Portuguese, through the 
Commandant at Chironzi, in hopes that it may avert war and give time for the more 
perfect restoration of our situation with the Makololo. 

The position is this: Ramakukan has been acknowledged by many of Chipitula’s 
Headmen, and I think the people generally accept him as their Chief. 

But as Chikusi and Mlouri, with their followers and some of Chipitula’s Headmen, 
have not recognized Ramakukan, there still remains an element of danger. This is 
increased by the fact that Chikusi has sent to the Commandant at Chironzi to negotiate, 
but that official informed Mr. Goodrich that the answer sent was that the Portuguese 
would not see him, but would fight him. 

The Frenchman Darfour still remains at Mbewe, detained by Mlouri and Chikusi, 
on the plea that he must pay them for trading in their country, but they permitted his 
servants and goods to go to Chironzi. Ramakukan, on hearing of his detention, was 
much annoyed. 

I left the steamer near Mbewe, and passed through many of Chipitula’s villages. 
After assuring them of our friendly intentions, the Headmen all promised to open trade 
with the English and supply the steamer with fuel. I also visited one of Livingstone’s 
followers (Charley), or Kamble di, as he is here called, and hope, through him 


and Katunga, to obtain a for recognition of Ramakukan as Senior Chief of the 
Makolole— . 
T have, &c 


(Signed) ©. E. FOOT. 


Inclosure in No. 107. 


Consul Foot to the Acting Governor, Quilimane. 


Your Excellency, B e, June 26, 1884, 
PERMIT me to thank you for the courteous assistance rendered by yourself and 
subordinates to those British subjects who have through Portuguese territory 

from this district since the death of the Makololo Chief Chipitula, st 

I take this nity of informing you that by staying hostilities the lives and 
property. subjects in these parts have been secured from the very serious 

anger which th them during the last few months. 
present my negotiations have been so far successful that the steamer “ Lady 


“At 
Nyassa.” has been recovered and allowed to up the River Shire with a small ion 
of the wa supplies. ; sisi . A 
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The Makalolo are by no means settled, and it will be a long time before the navi 
tion of the Shire can be regarded as secure, but so long as e is maintained with the 
Makololo of the late Chief Chipitula I anticipate no further danger to the lives and 
property of British subjects in my Consular district. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) C. E. FOOT. 





No. 108, 


Mr. Lister to Consul Foot. 
(No. 8. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, September 5, 1884. 

WITH reference to your despatch No. 9, Africa, of the 9th May, in which you 
allude to the advantages which would attend the presence of a small English force in 
your district, I am directed by Earl Granville to state to you that Her Majesty's 
Government have no intention of sending up any force whatever, and you should be 
particularly careful to avoid anything which might encourage the idea of military action, 
either by the Portuguese or by a mixed body of English and Portuguese. 

Her Majesty’s Government recognize the difficulties and possible dangers of your 
position, but they rely on your tact in dealing with the natives in such a manner as to 
maintain friendly relations between them and the Europeans with whom they come in 
contact. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





S 


No. 109. 


Consul Foot to Earl Granville-—(Received September 29.) 


(No. 14. Africa.) 
My Lord, Blantyre, August 7, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report that I have just returned to Blantyre from the 
Lower Shire, where I visited the Makololo Chiefs Masea, Mulylima, and Katunga, all of 
whom expressed their friendship to the English, and their willingness to co-operate with 
myself and Ramakukan to reopen the water communication with the coast, and restore 
peace between the English and the Makololo. 

Ramakukan being at present at Chiromo (the confluence of the Ruo River with the 
Shire), I dispatched my native interpreter by the steamer ‘‘ Lady Nyassa,” to inform him 
of my willingness to meet him as soon as possible so that the matters in dispute may be 
finally settled. 

My interpreter returned here two days ago, and states that Ramakukan is willing to 
meet me, and that he has succeeded in making Chikusi recognize him as Paramount 
Chief of the Makololo. He also states that the steamer will be allowed to pass, but that 
some further payment must be made as a final settlement of the difficulties which have 


arisen in consequence of the death of the Chief Chipituia. 

The details of this payment I hope to be able to arrange at my ensuing meeting 
with the Chief Ramakukan. 

My interpreter also brings news of a revolt of the tribes of the Machinjera Prazza 
against the Portuguese, particulars of which will be found in copy of his statement 
inclosed. 

I have to-day dispatched my interpreter with orders to proceed as far as Maruru on 
the Zambesi, and return here with mails and any further news he may be able to obtain of 
this outbreak. He also takes a message from me to Ramakukan, requesting him to meet 
me without delay. ; 

Consul O’Neill left here for Quilimane on the 22nd July, taking a route vid Mount 
Mlange traversed by Mr. Johnson, of the Universities Mission, last year. 

regret to say, my Lord, that since my return from the Lower Shire I have been, 
and still am, suffering from a severe attack of fever, which prevents my being able to 
forward to your Lordship a more detailed account of my visits to the various river Chiefs, 
I trust, however, that I may be sufficiently recovered to do so by the next mail. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) O. E. FOOT. 
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Inclosure in No. 109. 
Statement of George Chokobwino with respect to his Journey to Mpassa. 


I LEFT Katunga’s, Monday, the 21st July, and next morning I passed to Chiromo 
and went to Mpassa, and left the steamer there, and the steamer went to Mpassa. Then 
I slept five days at Mpassa, and then I saw Chikusi coming with 500 men with nam 
Then they went to Ramakukan and said, ‘‘ We have come to break the steamer.” en 
Ramakukan said to Chikusi, “ If any one wants to catch the steamer, then I will kill him.” 
Then Chikusi asked his people if they heard what the Chief said, and they answered, “ Yes, 
we have heard.” Then I went with the Chief and Chikusi to speak the “ mlandu,” and 
the Chief told me to remain at Mpassa, and he and Chikusi went to Chiromo. 

On the 19th July I crossed the river to the other side of Mpassa, and I found two 
Portuguese there who were very kind to me. And on the next day the war came to kill 
them. And the war caught one of the white people called “ Commandanti.” He killed 
one of the war people. Then I heard calling from the other side of the river, saying, 
‘“« Jamanda, what is that, what is that 2? Then Jamanda said, “The war is come.” Then 
they said, “ Where is the war come from?” Then Jamanda said, ** From Machinjera,’ 
Then Chikusi’s people came across the river, and they spoke the “ mlandu” all together. 
Then I returned with them to the other-side, and they caught me and took away all my 
things. 

Then the next morning I went up to Chiromo and told Ramakukan all about the 
war. Then he told me to wait the steamer there. And I waited in Chiromo about ten 
nights. And Mr. Darfour sent one of his boys down to Mpassa to hear about the 
Machinjera war, and he went with one of Chikusi’s Headmen. Then they came back 
and said to Mr. Darfour, “ Your brother is taken away by the war.” Then Mr. Darfour 
went himself to Mpassa, and he heard there that his brother had been killed by 
Dzingwi’s people, and he came back next morning and put his goods in a canoe, and 
: coming to AMhewe with Chikusi and Ramakukan. And I came up to Blantyre by 

and, 
(Signed) GEORGE CHOKOBWINO. 
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No. 110. 


Mr. Laster to Mr. Reade. 
(No. 1. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, July 14, 1884. 
EARL GRANVILLE has been in communication with the Law Officers of the Crown 
on the case of the refugee negresses which formed the subject of your despatch No. 15 
of the 16th April; and I am now directed to inform you that a representation is about to 
be made to the French Government pointing out how serious a matter it would be 
if the betrothals were merely colourable pretexts for the purpose of replacing the women 
in a state of slavery, and urging them to make*a further and more complete investiga- 
tion into-the matter. 
Until the result of this representation is known you will continue to extend your 
protection to the women, 


Lam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





: TURKEY. 


No. 111. 
The Earl of Dufferin to Earl Granville —(Received January 16.) 


Be- 1. Africa.) 2 
y Lord, Constantinople, January 5, 1884. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 7, Slave Trade, of, the 29th October, and to 
previous co mdence on the subject of the Slave Trade at Bengazi, I have the honour 
to state that the Porte, in a note dated the 80th December, informs me that most 
stringent orders have been sent to the authorities of that vilayet to enforce throughout 
the whole of the district obedience to the Regulations under which the Traffic in Slaves 
is prohibited ; and that the Minister of Marine has directed the Ottoman maritime 
authorities to prevent the embarkation of slaves from any point on the coast. 

T have, &c. 

(Signed) DUFFERIN. 





No. 112. 


Earl Granville to the Earl of Dufferin. 
No. 2. Africa.) 
y Lord, Foreign Office, January 29, 1884. 

I HAVE received your Excellency’s despatch No. 1, Africa, of the 5th instant, and 
I have to request you to inform the Porte that Her Majesty's Government have learned 
with much satisfaction the nature of the orders which have been sent to the authorities at 
Bengazi with a view to putting a stop to the Traffic in Slaves which is carried on in that 

vilayet. 
am, 


I &e. 
(Signed) GRANVILLE. 





No. 118. 
The Earl of Dufferin to Earl Granville.—(Received February 1.) 


(No.9. Afties.), — .- . or mcenctereicenienenrnta ani 
My Lord, Constantinople, iy oy 16; 1884. 
WITH reference to the despatch addressed to your Lordship by Her Majesty’s 


Consul at Bengazi, No. 7, Africa, of the 23rd November last, a copy of which was 
forwarded to me by that officer, I have the honour to transmit herewith to your Lord- 
ship a copy of a pro-memorid which, in consequence of the state of affairs described by 
Mr. Wood, I have thought it my duty to lay before the Ottoman Minister for Foreign 

In this pro-memorid I have pointed out that in spite of the orders of the Imperial 
Government the Slave Trade is still being carried on with the greatest activity in 
Bengazi, and that Abdul Kader, the notorious slave-dealer, far from meeting with the 
punishment he deserves, is encouraged in his illicit practices by the local authorities. 
After urging upon Aarifi Pasha the necessity of putting a stop to this state of affairs; 
I have, in conclusion, expressed the hope that the ep ca Government will not 
hesitate to send categorical orders to the local authorities of Bengazi to take immediate 
steps for the expulsion of Abdul Kader from the vilayet. Hace 

ve, &e. 


(Signed) DUFFERIN. . 
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Inclosure in No. 118. 
Pro-memorid. 


PAR ae nota dn, 90 Disemiee Goons Se eee Ae se ee a 
bien voulu informer ]’Ambassade de Sa Majesté “igre ye que les ordres les plus 
catégoriques avaient été envoyés de nouveau aux autorités Impériales du Vilayet de 
me grid leur enjoignant de veiller attentivement & ce que la concernant la 
Traite des Négres soit observée rigoureusement dans toute |’étendue de la province. 

D’aprés une dépéche que M. le Consul d’Angleterre vient d’adresser & cette 
Ambassade, il résulte que le commerce des esclaves se poursuit & ry a aussi 
activement que par le passé, et que les autorités locales ne prennent pas les mesures 

que les circonstances exigent en vue de faire cesser ce trafic illicite. 

Ainsi Mr. Wood dit qu'il n’a pas pu obtenir la punition des indigénes qui ont pris 
de nouveau des esclaves par force et ont brutalement maltraité des esclaves affranchis 
par l’intervention du Consulat d’ Angleterre. 

_ __M. le Consul de Sa Majesté a demandé, sans pouvoir les obtenir, de nouveaux 
certificats d’affranchissement age remplacer ceux qui avaient été déchirés ou brilés. 

Par sa note en date du 8 Septembre écoulé, l’Ambassade de Sa Majesté 
Britannique se conformant aux pes de Lord Granville, avait fait de fortes 
représentations & la Porte contre la conduite d’un certain Abdul Kader, connu 4 
Benghazy comme courtier d’esclaves, et avait prié la Porte de l’expulser du Vilayet de 
Benghazy ou bien de lui infliger une toute autre punition publique et efficace. 

Les renseignements ultérieurs, fournis pour M. le Consul d’Angleterre & ry ped 
disent que cet individu continue & se livrer impunément et ouvertement 4 son 
commerce illicite et que les autorités locales, loin de mettre un terme a ce traffic de 
chair humaine, l’encouragent & l’exercer en dépit des ordres réitérés de la Porte et de la 
Convention spéciale conclue entre la Turquie et l’Angleterre. 

L’Ambassade vient par conséquent faire de nouvelles représentations contre un 
état de choses qui est contraire aux Firmans de Sa Majesté Impériale le Sultan, et 
espére que la Sublime Porte n’hésitera pas & transmettre des ordres catégoriques en 
vue de l’expulsion d’Abdul Kader de Benghazy. 

Constantinople, le 12 Janvier, 1884. 





No. 114. 


Earl Granville to the Earl of Dufferin. 
(No. 3. Africa.) 
My Lor Foreign Office, February 11, 1884. 
I APPROVE the terms of the pro-memorid on the subject of the Slave Trade at 
Bengazi, copy of which was inclosed in your despatch No. 2, Africa, of the 16th ultimo. 


am, &c. 
(Signed) GRANVILLE. 





No. 116. 
Earl Granville to the Earl of Dufferin. 


(No. 4. Africa.) 

My Lord, Foreign Office, April 2, 1884. 
WITH reference to Mr. Consul-General Blunt’s despatch No. 1, Africa, of the 

10th ultimo, of which a copy was sent by him to Constantinople, I have to request your 

Excellency to express to the Porte the gag wna of Her yee Government of the 

conduct of Ghalib Pasha in regard to the loyal execution of the Convention for the 

suppression of the African Slave Trade. 


I am, &c, 
(Signed) GRANVILLE. 
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No. 116. 

The Earl of Dufferin to Bart Granville. —(Received April 23.) | 

se 4. Africa.) iy hy deans 2 Ue 

y Lord, : 18, 1884. 
ON receipt of your Lordship’s despatch No. 4, Africa, of the instant, I 
instructed Sir Alfred Sandison to transmit, verbally, to Artin Effendi, Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the satisfaction felt by Her by ay de Government at the loyal 
o 


manner in which Ghalib Pasha has enforced execution of the provisions of the Convention 
for the suppression of the African Slave Trade. 





T have, &e. 
(Signed) DUFFERIN. 
No, 117. 
The Earl of Dufferin to Earl Granville—(Received August 27.) 
(No. 5. Africa.) 
My Lord Therapia, Auqust 19, 1884. 


MR. MARINITCH, Second Dragoman in Her Majesty’s bassy, has been for 
some time past intrusted with rap with questions which might arise at Constantinople 
in connection with the suppression of the Slave Trade in accordance with the Convention 
between Great Britain and Turkey of the 25th January, 1880. 

I have now the honour to inclose to your Loge for the information of Her 
Majesty’s Government, an interesting Memorandum drawn up by Mr. Marinitch, 
showing the result of his labours in this philanthropic cause, and which I think your 
Lordship will acknowledge reflects much credit upon him. 

I beg to call your special attention to the inclosures in the above-mentioned 
Memorandum, which give (1) the number of slaves who have escaped from slave-dealers 
and who have been liberated; (2) of those who have been set free with or without the 
consent of their masters; and (3) of those who have been seized and liberated on their 
arrival at Constantinople by the Turkish maritime police. Much credit is due to the 
Turkish authorities here for the manner in which they have so far given effect to the 
Convention. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) DUFFERIN. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 117. 
Memorandum, 


IN accordance with instructions given me by Her Majesty’s Embassy, I have been 
occupied for some time past with the question of the suppression of the Slave Trade, 
which is the object of the Convention signed at Constantinople on the 25th January, 
1880, between Great Britain and Turkey. I now consider it my duty to set forth ina 
few remarks the result of my labours, in order that Her Majesty’s Government may form 
an idea of whats being done at-Constantineple lv forward-so humane an object, 

In order that Her Majesty's Embassy may fully understand the present position of 
the question, it is important to describe briefly the three principal categories under which 
slaves found at Constantinople may be classed :— 

1. Those who escape from slave-dealers. 

2. Those who leave their masters’ houses on account of ill-treatment. 

3. Those who are seized by the maritime police upon their arrival at Constantinople. 

Those ing to the first two categories invariably seek refuge at the British 


years ago to establish a home for them, where they are and boarded for two 
or three days until 1 can find them a suitable situation in a] family. There 
too wait for certificate of manumission, which I endeavour to obtain for them 
either the Minister of Police or their masters themselves, to the circum- 


stances. I moreover the with the approval of the of a former 
Show ch,the Boris aunitt Olaea, vibe ty it is to render assistance to the negressea 
who come to the Embassy. Osman is instructed by me to present: himself almost daily 


at the Council of the Ministry of Police, in order to watch proceedings, to defend the 
interests oo slaves, and, in short, to attend to all cases. of > a to this 


to insure a fair hearing of the case. 1 enemy ere a ions how to act, 


bring two ivesses to prove that they’have escaped from the slave-dealer before taking 


This praiseworthy conduct of the police authorities greatly facilitates my task, and 
has enabled me to diliter from slavery a very large proportion of the negresses who have 
taken refuge at the Embassy, and who generally belong to the class of domestic slaves. 

The third category consists of slaves who have been seized by the authorities upon 
their arrival at Constantinople. They have no difficulty whatever in obtaining their 
certificates from the police, who, mindful of the law which was in force even before the 
existence of the Convention, act with the greatest energy and promptitude, without 
staying to consider whether the masters or mistresses occupy high social positions. 

Twill conclude this Report by offering a few remarks as to the slave-dealers, from 
whose hands, as will be seen from the annexed Tables, a certain number of negresses have 
been able'to effect their escape and consequently to obtain their freedom by virtue of the 
Convention, . ‘The Slave Traffic still continues to be carried on by these ‘men, in defiance 
of the prohibitions issued from time to time against it by the Imperial Government and 
the penalties attached to it. It cannot, however, be denied that from the time of the 
signing of the Convention this Traffic has been _ dagen decreasing, owing to the fact 
that the dealers have no longer a fixed residence, but are compelled to wander from house 
to house in order to escape the vigilance of the psoas who treat them, when necessary, 
with the greatest severity, and only tolerate their existence as simple brokers whose | 
business it is to find servants for Mussulman families. Indeed, not a few of them, scared 
» Soa difficulties and obstacles which are thrown in their way, have already abandoned 

ir illegal trade; but on the other hand women who find means of engaging in this 
‘Traffic are, on account of their sex, but little molested by the police, and have consequently 
been able to establish themselves in several quarters of Stamboul. 

[have the-honour to transmit herewith three Tables. The first, marked (A), contains . 
the names of slaves escaped from dealers and liberated by virtue of the inary of 
Article Il of the'‘Convention ; the second (B) is a list of those who have obtained their 
liberty with or without the consent of their masters ; and the third (C) of those who have 
been seized anti liberated upon their arrival at Constantinople by the maritime oe. 

ppt ii (Signed) GO M: TCH. 

Pera, July 30, 1884. ; 


i} 


7 
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Fucloware 8 in Wo: 117: 





{Table A,)—Arnrcax Slaves escaped from Slave-dealers and. liberated by virtue of Article II of the Con- 
vention, from the 7th February, 1881, to 17th May, 1884. 

























Names of Slaves. Names of Slave-dealers, Names of Slaves. 
Chakir Effendi .. «.| Letafet (negress). * Sitdi Meriam .. ..| Ferrahnaz (negress). 
ida Hanem ee Halimsé ie Timur Agha ., «.| Said (0 
Scheikh Ibrahim Effendi ..| Nevress ca Ramazan oe ««| Cadem Hair (negress). 
ae .-|Sermnas ,, Mehemet Effendi +e} Ferrat ” 

Mehemed Hanefi -.| Mejbouré_,, Haji Salih ae ..| Amber (negro). 
Fatma Hanem .. .+| Keihan (negro). Parmaksiz Mehmet ..| Zehra (negress). 
Ali Effendi... | Mahir (negress). Emineh Hanem . ..|Selvinas ,, 
AYshé Hanem .. --| Gulfidan ,, Haii Ibrahim Messerret ,, 
ae pe Effendi < Zeasind a J #8 Cadem Bae (negress). 

ji in F; ..| Fatma a P Cadem Halr Be 
Mehemet Agha. ;.|Gulfden > Emineh Hanem . Kastealfa rd 
Aishé Hanem .. «+| Hakikat ,, Mehemet Bey .. -.| Hijab s 
Ali A; ee ee| Ferrah ws Makboulé Hanem -.| Nerguis é 

i oe «| Saidé * Scheikh Ibrahim . --| Gufser si 
Missirili Mehmet Agha ..|Nifehé ,, Misserli Mehmet ««| Menekshé “4 

Bey “ «| Sedakat ,, Senieh Hanem ., --| Djeihoun 5 
Ibrahim Agha .. «-| Cadem Hair (negress), || Aishé Hanem .. --| Gulfidan ¥ 
Ali Effendi Py --| Selim (negro). Demir Agha .. .-| Fettanfer is 
Feruz Agha .. -.| Yeldiz (negress). Emin Effendi .. | Tanzifé Pe 
Coleuz Hedieh .. -»| Fidai # Saida Cadin ., «| Mersim is 
Hakki . ee -+| Hosh Cadem (negress). || Haji Mustapha .. «-| Hosh Cadem ___s—z, 

Total, 42. 





(Table B.)—Domezsric Slaves liberated with or without the consent of their Masters, from the 6th March, 1881, 
to 21st May, 1884, 





Names of Slaves. Names of Masters. 





Names of Slaves. 





















































































































ema eo ae gn (negress). Ouram . Pry «s Sag rae (negress). 
chemet Ali Bey «+| Hoc’ em ,, . os m A 
Emineh Hanem . ‘| Menekehé Imam Makmooud Batndi { Oulam (negro). ” 
Eyoub Nouri .. --| Sedakat me Khiristo ee -.| Festouné (negress). 
met Djemil .. --| Messerret Menekshé _,, 
Abdul Khulin Bey ny Bt ( . Cede 2 
- is +p| Beet carare): Osman Bey and Ali Bf J | Ctdem Hair ,, 
Aishé Hanem .. i ga at CO 
Sarah Cadin .. Pe Nour Sabah i 
Aish6 Hanem .. a hia S 
sg > Halimé * 
Hulusei Effendi .. Yaver (negro). Alessi . . Shirine 
Lore Cadem (negress). || Carabet Agha .. abo in he 
Scheikh Zaffer Effendi > ” ei on ial 
a Farman Sad Bondi 4 | ans (nore). 
gry eee (negress). ee Hair ,, 
et Effendi .. .-| Sourour a : +s : 8 ” 
inh Bey 3 Reshid (negra), _|| Abdul Medjid Effendi | Mfefhouné _s__ 
ne Atillé (negress), adji Abddulian Agha ..| Hassane s 
Hassan Effendi .. $s acre ° Mahmoud Bey .. Aas + 
Hairié H et, em Hair ,, 
Spee ss Messerret (negress). . Hosh Cadem_,, 
Chukri Effendi .. { .| Sehrab Mustapha Resbdi Bétnd $ | Aber ? 
M ha Bey .. «| Fatma * ae Menekshé » 
Saidé xa «| Mersim s Maritime Police . Hosh Yar * 
Colonel Hafiz Bey .»| Ferrasset * Ibrahim Agha .. Gumush a 
‘” Kiamil xs «+| Nifshé = Halima i 
Mehmet Ali Effendi ~»| Merim “ Iemail Effendi . Cadem Hair ,, 
Fak Posha =. ++] Said Con) et. Ferrah EX 
Husni Effendi .. -«| Teravet (negress). Tazet Effendi’s wife Nursebah + 
Mahmoud Effendi -»| Parasine ,, Mahir 
Ahmed Rassim Pasha Lia 
Ahmed Rassim Pashe’s Eshref Effendi .. Ferrah 5 
ME A Re Bc Gokpeonselg 
m. ni lem 
i Nefiseé att § Muniré Hi 
Eumer Effendi .. Cadem Halr pis Nursebah by 
Saidé MS Zighfra ei 
: . Meshoude » Feridé i 
Ibrahim Aga ., Fidai * Halimé x 
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: Menai 
Chakir Effendi .. <3 Ferrah ” 
Mahmoud Effendi ae, Halimé ” 






























Chevket Aga .. of ss Cadem Hair ,, 
Hukki Be Teshvi__,, Hadji Nouri Effendi .-|Cadem Hair ,, 

y ve Ghanimé (negress). Kiamil Effendi .. Shuret SS 
Hairullah Effendi «| Husné et ji Bakiré Ka 
Halil Effendi ., -| Cadem Hair ,, Gulferrah ‘a 


Haji Mustapha Agha = ..|Gulferah 


Nibé Be: oo »»| Fatma zo Menekshé _,, 
Behjet Effendi .. -»| Reshid ‘ Amber (hegro). 
Ibrahim Effendi . .»| Mahir 55 Mesrour (negress). 
Eumer Effendi ., ..| Zeineb 9s Sedakat An 


Gulferrah ,, 
Zeniar és 
Menekshé ,, 


Mejbour a 
Letafet os 
Letafet i 


Suleiman Bey .. . 
Nourieh Hanem . oe 
Ramazan Bey .. 

























Ferasset + Eshref Bey 7 - | Shaiesté 5s 
Hamea Bey Mm es a Riza Be “ i ‘ie Ary ea 
sys esserret ‘ Izzet Effendi .. ..| Nursebah (negress). 
Hill Bey! ss Halimé rl Iteshid Bey :.|Cadem Hair ,, 
Essad Bey *e + «| Said (negro). Abdullah Captan -+| Sadakat af 
Haji Mustapha Effendi ..|Terrah ,, Riza Effendi .. a Nerguis as 


Yunus Effendi .. 
Serviniaz Cadin . ar" 
Rifaat Effendi .. 
Hermi Hanem .. oe 
Jeza Agha oe ee 


Kia Hanem +. Dilferrah ,, 
Haji Mehmet Effendi ..| Menekshé ,, | 
Wife of Haidar Pasha ..) Cadem Hair (negress). 


Colonel Ali Bey . ..| Ferrah - 
Aziz6 Hanem .. ..| Menekshé 


-| Hosh Cadem (negress). 
Ferrah a 

.| Ferrah a 
Menekshé 5 

Kiz (negro). 

Zuinbul (negress). 


| Rifat Pasha ‘ 
Ferit Bey es on 
Haji Emin Effendi ee 
Ali Bey oi es 
Belkis Hanem .. oe 
Nesserrash Hauem oe 
Abdul Rahman Effendi .. 
Ismet Pasha .. ne 
Sabita Hanem ., ‘ae 
Ali Bey ee oe 
|| Hassan Effendi .. as 


















Selim (negro) § 
Menekshé (negro). 
Lemsi 








Cadem Hair re $8). 
Cadem Hair ” ) 






” 





Total, 171. 





(Table C.)—Arrtcan Slaves seized and liberated upon their arrival at Constantinople, by the Maritime Police, 
from the 5th May, 1881, to 12th May, 1883. 












Names of Masters. Names of Slaves. Names of Masters. Names of Slaves. 





















































eee ee ae ———_ 
Mehmet Selim Effendi ..| Karanfil (negreas). Halit Bey ws se e | Said (negro), 

Ris ae Mirouké Faik Be: e ++| Messerret (negress). 
Bamer Pehl Etat Hatiché |, Halil Kiamil Effendi 2.| Cadem Hair 
Abdul Kadir Effendi a a or. ) Ali Effendi oe sé ers +6 
ay imineh (negress). efher ” 
Sabit Pasha =. Tcharesaz ,, Caimakam Mchemet Bey { Neshat + 
Izzet Bey - «| Karaafil a Rusi i 
Mustapha Effendi | Zirafet = Colonel Ahmet Bey .| Nerquiz y 
Ibrahim Effendi . Chirin < 











Total, 17. 
_E—_—_————$—$—S$_— —_————————————————— 
No. 118. 
Earl Granville to the Earl of Dufferin. 


(No. 6. _ Africa.) 
My Lord, Foreign Office, September 3, 1884. 

I HAVE read with much satisfaction the Memorandum on the Slave Trade Conven- 
tion of 1880 which was contained in your Excellency’s despatch No. 5, Africa, of the 
19th ultimo, and have to request your Excellency to express to M. Marinitch my 
approval of the zeal and energy sliown by him in the matter. I have also to request 


hates 


é PORKEY, Hes 


our Excellency to make suitable acknoWlédgiitents to the Turkish Government of the 
Uralky shown by them and their subordinate officers in the execution of the terms of 
the Convention. 





Iam, &c. ; 
(Signed) _GRANVILEB. 
No. 119. 
Earl Granville to the Earl of Dufferin. 
as 7. Africa.) 
y Lord, Foreign Office, September 5, 1884. _ 
WITH reference to Mr. Acting Consul Abdur Razzack’s despatch No. 1, Africa, of 
the 7th ultimo, of which a copy was forwarded to you from J I have to observe 


that the manner in which the rescued slaves were disposed of, as therein reported, by 
distribution in the capacity of slaves aan the households of the captors and local 
authorities is not that in which Her Majesty's Government had understood that Article IIT 
of the Slave Trade Convention of 1880 was to be carried out. The Porte by that Article 
engaged to adopt adequate means to insure the freedom of such captured Africans, and 
in the present case these latter appear to have been left in slavery. Her Majesty’s 
Government are, however, fully alive to the difficulty of disposing satisfactorily of slaves 
captured by Turkish cruizers, and are prepared to leave to your Excellency’s discretion 
the question of making any representation to the Porte in this case. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) GRANVILLE. 





No. 120. 


The Earl of Dufferin to Earl Granville-—(Received September 24.) 


(No. 6. Africa.) 
My Lord, Therapia, September 11, 1884. 

IN compliance with the instructions contained in your Lordship’s despatch No. 9, 
Africa, of the 3rd October, 1883, I duly addressed & note, dated the 10th of that month, 
to the Ottoman Minister for Foreign Affairs, calling his Excellency’s attention to the 
large Traffic in Slaves that was carried on at Hodeida, and to the alleged complicity of 
the former Governor of that place, pointing out at the same time that such a traffic was 
in direct violation of the Treaty recently entered into with England for the suppression 
of the Slave Trade. 

I have now the honour to transmit herewith to your Lordship a copy of the reply 
which I have just received from the Sublime Porte to the above note, from which your 
Lordship will perceive that orders have been given to the Commanders of Ottoman men- 
of-war cruizing in the Red Sea to redouble their efforts to put down Slave Traffic, and 
that the Hodeida authorities have received instructions in a similar sense. 


I have, &c- 
(Signed) ' DUFFERIN. 





Inclosure in No. 120. 
Note Verbale. 


_ LE Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres a recn la note verbale que I'Ambassade de Sa 
Majesté Britannique a bien voulu lui adresser le 10 Octobre, 1883, relativement a la 
Traite des Négres qui continuerait  dtre exercée sur la cbte de la Mer Rouge. 
Rte a ce sujet, les autorités Impériales du Vilayet'du Yémen t: 
les signalées ne peuvent avoir été commises que sur des — déserts du 
littoral ob Yon est parvenu ‘parfois a débatquer des'esclaves, “Aussi, les \dants 
steamers Ottomans qui croisent ‘dans ces parages ont-ils été invités 4 redoubler de 
vigilance pour empécher le trafic interdit. Les autorités de la province ont également 
recu l’ordre de veiller strictement 4 cette défense. 

Sublime Porte, le 9 Septembre, 1884. ; 
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No. 121. 
Mr. Wyndham to Earl Granville—(Received September 24.) 


Ge. 7. Africa.) 
'y Lord, = , September 17, 1884. 

_ I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s despatch No. 7, 
Africa, ry igen, Sei proceedings of the authorities of Hodeida with regard to the slaves 
captured by the Turkish gun-boat “Sitt-el-Bahar,” and to state that previously to the 
receipt of your Lordship’s despatch the Earl of Dufferin had thought it his duty to bring 
the circumstances reported by Mr. Razzack to the notice of the Ottoman Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. His Excellency at the same time expressed to Assim Pasha the ho 
that the Sublime Porte would not fail to send such instructions to the authorities of the 
Yemen as would effectually prevent the recurrence of such deplorable proceedings, and 
cause them in the future to pay due respect to the provisions of the Convention for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade made between England and Turkey in 1880. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) HUGH W. WYNDHAM. 





No. 122. 


Mr. Lister to Mr. Wyndham. 
i 8. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, September 29, 1884. 
IN acknowledging the receipt of Lord Dufferin’s despatch No. 6, Africa, of the 
11th instant, I am directed by Earl Granville to express to you his Lordship’s satisfaction 
at the orders given by the Sublime Porte to the Commanders of Ottoman men-of-war 
cruizing in the Red Sea with regard to the suppression of Slave Traffic. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 128. 


Earl Granville to Mr. Wyndham. 
(No. 11. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, December 18, 1884. 

MR. CONSUL SANDWITH, in his despatch No. 2, Africa, of the 21st ultimo, a 
copy of which he has forwarded to you, has brought under my notice that the Regula- 
tions introduced by Photiades Pasha for putting a stop to the Traffic in Slaves between 
Tripoli and Constantinople, which had been carried out with the most beneficial results, 
have now been suspended by orders of the Turkish Home Minister. 

Mr. Sandwith expresses his fears that this retrograde step will give a fresh impetus 
to the Trade, and I have consequently to request you to use your best endeavours with 
the Government of the Sublime Porte to get the recent order Pena 

a ita eal Pome m, & 


» &e. 
(Signed) GRANVILLE. 





No. 124. 
Mr. Wyndham to Earl Granville—(Received December 24.) 


(No. 10, Africa.) ; 
My Lord, Constantinople, December 16, 1884. 

IN his despatch No. 10, Africa, of the 28th November of last year, the Earl of 
Dufferin informed your Lordship that, with the consent of the Ottoman Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, an arrangement had been come to between the Governor-General of 
Crete and Her Majesty’s Consul in that island, by which a strict and effectual search was 
made for slaves on board Turkish passenger-steamers touching at Canea, with a view to 
putting a stop to the ‘Traffic in Slaves carried on between be doe and Constantinople. 

By this arrangement the Trade in question was effectually put down. 

Your Lordship will, however, have seen from Mr. Sandwith’s despatch to this 
Embassy of the 21st ultimo, of which your Lordship has already been furnished 
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with a copy, that Photiades Pasha has recently been instructed by the Minister of the 
Interior to cease detaining suspected slaves, and to confine himself to advising the 
authorities of the port to which the slaves are bound, in cases where they are not provided 
with manumission papers. ’ 

As it is only too probable that this decision on the part of the Imperial Government 
will, as Mr. Sandwith observes, give a fresh impulse to the Slave Trade at Tripoli and 
Bengazi, I have thought it my duty to address a note to the Ottoman Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, begging that the Sublime Porte may reconsider their resolution to ye a 
stup to an arrangement that has already done so much towards the suppression of the 
Slave Trade between the above provinces and the Levant. 

A copy of my note to Assim Pasha is inclosed herewith. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) HUGH WYNDHAM. 





Inclosure in No. 124. 


Mr. Wyndham to Assim Pasha. 


M. le Ministre, Constantinople, December 8, 1884. 

IN the month of November of last year Her Majesty’s Consul in Crete proposed to 
his Excellency Photiades Pasha a plan for putting a stop to the Traffic in Slaves carried 
on between Tripoli and Constantinople. 

The Vali gave his full concurrence to Mr. Sandwith’s proposals, and caused a strict 
search to be made on board Turkish passenger-steamers carrying slaves, and the Trade 
was thus effectually stopped. 

Her Majesty’s Embassy has, however, now been informed that the Minister of the 
Interior has recently instructed the Cretan authorities to cease detaining suspected slaves 
there, as it considers such a step to be contrary to the Convention between Great Britain 
and Turkey for the suppression of the African Slave Trade, and has directed them to 
confine themselves to advising the authorities of the port to which the slaves are bound, 
in case it should be found that they were not furnished with certificates of manumission. 

As your Excellency is aware, the Ist Article of the said Convention declares that 
‘His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the Ottomans engages to forbid from hence- 
forward the importation of African slaves into any part of the Ottoman dominions or its 
dependencies, or their transit through Ottoman territories by sea,” &c. 

It seems, therefore, to Her Majesty’s Embassy that in order to give effect to these 
Treaty stipulations the authorities in Crete must continue to search Turkish passenger- 
steamers, with a view to discover the slaves and furnish them with a certificate of manu- 
mission, 

I beg to add, at the same time, that should the orders of the Minister of the 
Interior be maintained, it is to be feared that a fresh impulse will be given to the Slave 
Trade at Tripoli and Bengazi. 

Hoping that the Sublime Porte will share the same views, I avail, &c. 


(Signed) HUGH WYNDHAM. 





No. 125. 


Earl Granville to Mr. Wyndham. 
(No. 12. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, December 20, 1884. 

I FORWARD to you herewith copies of a ine and its inclosures, from Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Jeddah, reporting the landing of between 600 and 700 slaves on the 
coast close to that port, who were taken to Mecca for sale.* 

You will observe that Consul Jago considers the reply of the Vali of Mecca to the 
representation he addressed to his Excellency on the subject to be of an evasive and 
unsatisfactory nature; and I have accordingly to request that you will bring the circum- 
os hoger the ena of the beige of the 7 and ae mia goat them on . 

e i ing out the ions which are e reaty for the 
pradinvae aye is nefarious ‘Trafii. — = . : 
m, 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) GRANVILLE. 





* No. 140. 
( 684] 2E 
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Earl Granville to Mr. Wyndham. 
(No. 13. Africa.) 
Sir, : Foreign Office, December 30, 1884. 
I APPROVE the steps taken by you in regard to the passage of slaves through the 
Island of Crete, as reported in your despatch No, 10, Africa, 7 the 16th instant. 
am, &c. 
(Signed) GRANVILLE. 





No. 127. 
Mr. Wyndham to Earl Granville.—(Received December 31.) 


(No. 11. Africa.) 
My Lord, Constantinople, December 28, 1884. 

1 HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that, Mr. Consul Jago having 
forwarded to me a copy of his despatch to your Lordship No. 4, Africa, of the 18th 
ultimo, reporting a recent large importation of young Abyssinian slaves into the Hedjaz, 
I have thought it right to address a note to the Ottoman Minister for Foreign Affairs on 
the subject, copy of which I beg to inclose herewith. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) HUGH WYNDHAM. 


Inclosure in No. 127. 
Mr. Wyndham to Assim Pasha. 


M. le Ministre, Constantinople, December 18, 1884. 

I REGRET to have to inform your Excellency that Her Majesty’s Embassy has 
received intelligence from a reliable source to the effect that during the last month 
sixteen native boats, containing between 600 and 700 young Abyssinian slaves, boys and 
girls, with a few Nubians and eunuchs amongst them, had landed on the sea-coast 
between Jeddah and Liet; that the bulk of these slaves had been taken to Mecca and 
sold there, while a considerable number were bought for service in Nejd and other parts 
of the interior of the Arabian continent. 

The Ist Article of the Convention entered into between Turkey and England for the 
ee of the African Slave Trade states that “‘ His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of the Ottomans, whilst renewing absolutely the prohibition of the Slave Trade, engages 
to forbid from henceforward the importation of African slaves into any part of the 
Ottoman dominions or its dependencies, or their transit through Ottoman territories by 
sea, and to punish, in the manner provided by Ottoman law, and in conformity with the 
provisions of the Firman of the year a.u. 1273 (a.v. 1857), any person or persons who 
may be found engaged, directly or indirectly, in the Traffic of African Slaves.” 

The circumstance which I have reported above constitutes a most flagrant violation 
of the orders issued by the Ottoman Government to give effect to the Convention in 
question, and I feel assured that your Excellency will agree with me in thinking that it 
calls for immediate and energetic action on the part of the Sublime Porte. 

I venture, therefore, to express the hope that your Excellency will see fit to cause 
an immediate inquiry to be made into the matter, and, should the circumstances be 
found to be correctly reported, to cause the captains of the native boats that conveyed 
the slaves to the coast, and all the other persons engaged, directly or indirectly, in 
this nefarious transaction, to be brought to justice, in conformity with the laws of the 
Empire. 

si would also suggest to your Excellency, with a view to avoiding the recurrence of 
such violations of the law in the future, the advisability of sending such instructions to 
the authorities in the Hedjaz as will insure their paying due attention to the orders that 
they have already received as regards the suppression of this illegal Traffic. 
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No. 128. 
Earl Granville to Mr, Wyndham. 


No. 14. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, December 31, 1884, 
I APPROVE the note which you addressed to the Sublime Porte on the subject of 
the importation of slaves into the Hedjaz, of which a copy was inclosed in your despatch 
No. 11, Africa, of the 23rd instant. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) GRANVILLE. 


TURKEY. (Consular)—Bengazi. 


No. 129. 


Mr. Lister to Consul Wood. 
No.1. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, January 29, 1884. 

WITH reference to your despatches Nos. 4 and 5 of the 20th September and 
2nd October last, I am directed by Earl Granville to transmit to you copy of a despatch 
from Lord Dufferin, stating the nature of the instructions which, as his Excellency has 
been informed, have been sent to the authorities at Bengazi with a view to putting a 
stop to the Slave Trade in that vilayet.* ‘ 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 130. 


Mr. Lister to Consul Wood. 
No. 2. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, February 11, 1884. 
WITH reference to your despatch No. 7, Africa, of the 23rd Nobember last, 

relative to the Slave Trade at Bengazi, I am directed by Earl Granville to transmit to 
you herewith, for your information, copies of correspondence, as marked in the margin,t 
ews has passed with Lord Dufferin, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, on this 
subject. 


Iam, &c. 
ee Tee (Signed) T. V. LISTER. 
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No. 181. 
Consul Sandwith to Earl Granville-—({Received April 28.) 


el 0.1. Africa.) 

y Lo Canea, Crete, April 12, 1884. 
THE Ottoman mail-steamer plying between Tripoli and the capital, which called 

here on the 8th instant, had on board as passengers for Constantinople six young negresses 


® No. 111. + Nos. 118 and 114. 
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of ages varying from 12 to 16. I was informed that they were suspected of being 
‘slaves, and was on the point of bringing the matter to the notice of the Governor- 
General, when his Excellency forestalled my intention by sending an officer td inform me 
that he had himself sent for the children and questioned them. He found that they weré 
all futnished with papers of manumission issued by the authorities of Béngazi, declaring 
them free and that they had been engaged as hired servants by different individuals, one 
of whom was the Cadi of Bengazi. His Excellency, not satisfied with this story, 
announced his intention of detaining them here for a fortnight, and, except with regard 
to one who seemed really anxious to continue her voyage, he carried out his intention. 
He accordingly had the remaining five lodged in the house of the Sheikh of the i 
Arabs who are domiciled in the outskirts of Canea, Finding themselves free, on the 
morrow they all five declared that they had been carried off from their families, one of 
them being a native of Soudan. They expressed themselves as well satisfied to take service 
in Mussulman families here, which often experience difficulty in finding domestic servants, 
and they have already found suitable situations. The worthy Sheikh who gave them 
hospitality in his harem asks no compensation, and is ready at all times to co-operate in 
the same good work. 

Thus the proposal which I had the honour of suggesting in the inclosure to my 
despatch No. 1, Africa, of the 16th November, is already receiving accomplishment, 
Photiades Pasha acting without authority from the Porte, for which he might have waited 
in vain, 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) THOMAS B. SANDWITH. 





No. 182. 


Mr. Lister to Consul Sandwith. 
(No. i. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, April 30, 1884. 
WITH reference to your despatch No. J, Africa, of the 12th instant, I am directed 
by Earl Granville to instruct you to express to Photiades Pasha the acknowledgments of 
Her Majesty’s Government for his efforts to stop the Slave Trade, as its suppression is a 
matter of deep interest to Her Majesty’s Government. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 183. 
Consul Sandwith to Earl Granville—(Received December 8.) 


{No. 2. Africa.) 
r ; arene Canca,-Cretc, November 2], 1881. 

IN my despatch No. 1, Africa, of the 16th November, 1883, I had the honour to 
inclose copy of a despatch which I had written to the Earl of Dufferin explaining a plan 
which I had proposed to Photiades Pasha for putting a stop to the Traffic in Slaves 
carried on between Tripoli and Constantinople. 

The Governor-General entered so cordially into my views, and caused so strict a 
search to be made on board the Turkish nger-steamers carrying slaves, a remarkable 
instance of which I gave in my despatch No.1, Africa, of the 12th April, that the Trade 
was effectually ee His Excellency now informs me that he has received orders 
from the Home Minister enjoining him to cease detaining suspected slaves here, which 
he declares is a breach of the Convention between Great Britain and Turkey on the 
subject of slavery, and to confine himself to advising the authorities of the port where 
the slaves are bound, in case it should be found that they were not furnished with papers 
of manumission. It would appear that those interested in this cruel ‘Traffic at- ‘Tripoli 
and Bengazi have induced the Porte to take this step, and it is to be feared that a fresh 
impulse will be given to the Trade when those engaged in it become aware that their 
human chattels are not liable to be stopped in transitu. 


TI have, &c. 
(Signed) THOMAS B. SANDWITH. 
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No. 184, 


Consul Jago to Earl Granville—(Received June 4.) 


(No. 14. Consular.) 


My Lord, Jeddah, May 12, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose a copy of a despatch addressed by me this day to 
Her Majesty's Ambassador at the Porte, reporting the capture of young Abyssinian slaves 
by a Turkish man-of-war. 


e, 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) THOS. 8. JAGO. 





Inclosure in No, 134. 
Consul Jago to the Earl of Dufferin. 


My Lord, Jeddah, May 12, 1884. 

BY a despatch dated the 17th March the Political Resident at Aden informed me 
that he had reported to the Government of Bombay that he had every reason to believe 
that the Slave Trade was actively carried on at Shorain, near Hodeidah, and with the full 
knowledge of the authorities there. 

I have now the honour to report to your Excellency that a few days ago the Turkish 

un-boat “ Sitt-el-Bahar,” Captain Aziz Bey, belonging to the squadron of Commodore 

ehmet Bey, stationed at Jeddah, which had been dispatched south shortly before on 
account of Bedouin disturbances on the coast, captured at Maidy, a place a little to the 
north of Loheiya, a native sailing craft with about sixty young Abyssinian slaves on 
board, forty girls and twenty boys, bound from the opposite coast for sale at Jeddah. 
The place of capture being within the jurisdiction of the Vali of the Yemen, the slaves 
have, I believe, been handed over to that functionary for final disposal, and have, I believe, 
been sent to Hodeidah. I have congratulated the authorities here, and especiall 
Commodore Mehmet Bey, on this capture, which I believe is the first made by Turkis 
cruizers in the Red Sea. The Commodore informed me that he had always instructions 
to capture slavers, and trusted it would not be the last seizure. 

Much activity or zeal in this direction can, however, I fear, be hardly looked for. 
This squadron (three vessels), since their arrival here in October last, seldom leave their 
moorings at Jeddah, and are badly found in coals, stores, &c. Some recognition by Her 
Majesty’s Government of the value of the services rendered on this occasion by Captain 
_ Aziz Bey, of the “ Sitt-el-Bahar;” would, I venture to thin efieacions— 

have, &c. 
(Signed) THOS. 8. JAGO. 





No. 1365, 


Mr. Lister to Consul Jago. 
lg 1. Africa.) 
N mage! Office, June 9, 1884. 
WITH reference to your despatch No. 14, Consular, of the 12th ultimo, which » 
should have been marked “Africa,” I am directed by Earl Granville to ar to 
endeavour to. ascertain how the slaves captured by the Commander of the Turkish gun- 
boat “ Sitt-el-Bahar” have been disposed of. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 
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No. 136. 
Acting Consul Razzack to Earl Granville—(Received August 27.) 


oe. 1. Africa.) 

y Lord, Jeddah, August 7, 1884. 
AGREEABLY to the instructions contained in your Lordship’s erate No. 1, 
Africa, dated the 9th June last, inquiries were at once instituted by Mr. Consul Jago to 
ascertain how the slaves captured by the Commander of the Turkish gun-boat “ Sitt-el- 
Bahar” had been disposed of, and I have now the honour of transmitting the translation 
of a letter, furnishing details regarding the whole affair, which has been received from a 
trustworthy person in Hodeidah, with whom Mr. Kudsi, the Consular Dragoman, 
generally corresponds. 

The information conveyed in the letter is to the effect that, after the capture of the 
slave-dhow by the “ Sitt-el-Bahar, in the harbour of Maidy, it was taken to Loheiya, 
where the slaves (fifty-two in number, of whom eighteen were males and the rest females) 
were landed and taken to the Governor’s house, while the captain and the crew of the 
dhow, together with five slave-dealers, were cast into prison. 

A month and a half elapsed before orders arrived from the Vali of Yemen to send 
the slaves and their five owners to Hodeidah. 

On their arrival at the place the slave-dealers were imprisoned and the slaves distri- 
buted by Jameel Pasha, the Mutessarif, as follows: a batch of them was forwarded to 
the Vali, and another sent to a place called Taez; one slave was given to Mohammed 
Effendi, a clerk of the Municipality, while the Pasha kept seven slaves for himself. 

Our informant adds that he afterwards learnt from two of the slave-dealers, on their 
liberation by the authorities, that the captain of the man-of-war had taken four of the 
best slaves for himself, and given one to the Mudir of the Customs, one to the Chief of 
the Telegraph Office, and two to the Kaimakam of Loheiya, privately, before making 
over the slaves to the authorities regularly. 

These eight, therefore, together with the fifty-two above mentioned, bring up the 
whole number of the slaves captured to sixty, as was reported to your Lordship by 
Mr. Consul Jago in his despatch No. 14, Consular, dated 12th May, 1884. 

The four slaves appropriated by the Captain of the gun-boat are said to be still with 
him in his ship, which is stationed at Camaran. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) ABDUR RAZZACK. 


Inclosure in No. 136. 


Letter received from Hodeidah. 


(Translation.) 

YOU say that you have heard about the Turkish man-of-war “ Sitt-el-Bahar” having 
captured a “ sayeh” (dhow) coptaining sixty heads of slaves and making them over to 
the authorities at Loheiya, but that you don’t know what happened to the slaves beyond 
this. I have understood all this, and you now desire a reply from me after making 
inquiries about it, 

Now, be it known to you that the case happened just as you have heard. I received 
a letter on the 17th Jamad-el-Akhar, 1301 (13th April, 1884), dated the 15th of the 
said month (11th April, 1884), from Loheiya, by which [ was informed of the arrival 
from the north of a foreign “zaeemah” (sambook) belonging to the northern (Jeddah) 
people in the harbour of Maidy, close to the port of Loheiya, containing fifty-two 
Abyssinian slaves from the country of the Danakils, as well as five Danakils who were the 
owners. As soon as the boat arrived in the said harbour of Maidy with the slaves then 
the steamer “ Sitt-el-Bahar”’ bore down upon her and captured the sambook, together 
with all who were in it, and arrived with them at Loheiya, where the slaves were at once 
landed and taken to the Governor’s house. The slaves were fifty-two in number, out of 
which eighteen were males and the rest females. The boat was detained in the harbour, 
and the en and his men, together with the five proprietors of the slaves, were 
imprisoned. 

: These ple, together with the slaves, remained in Loheiya until orders arrived 
from the Vali of the vilayet to send the slaves and those who were with them to Hodeidah. 
They arrived in our part of the country probably about the end of the month of Rajab 
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Gated the 25th May), in the sambook of Haji Abdul Wadood, one of the merchants of 
heiya, The captain of this boat was Mohammed Bardawee; he was promised for the 
passage 5 piastres per head, and there were fifty-seven persons, but up to date the bond 
which the Government gave promising to pay the passage as above is still in the hands of 
the nt of Abdul Wadood in this place, whose name is Ahmad-bin-Saeed Ba-baeer. 
They have not paid him a single para, because they have no money, although the whole 
amount is 285 piastres. 

As soon as the slaves, together with the proprietors, arrived here, the five Danakils 
who were the owners were put in prison, while the slaves were dealt with according to 
custom as the authorities thought proper. Usually they distribute some amongst the 
people, and deal with the others as they wish by selling them or otherwise. But as 
regards the above fifty-two slaves, according to the information received by me, I under- 
stand that the Mutessarif of Hodeidah, Jameel Pasha, sent a few heads (some) of the slaves 
to the Vali of the vilayet, and a few heads on to a place called Taez, one slave he 
gave to Mohammed Effendi, the late clerk of the Municipality, and seven heads of slaves 
which remained out of the fifty-two he took for himself. 

The owners of the slaves remained in the prison of Hodeidah up to about the end of 
Shaaban (25th June, 1884), when they were let out, and they went back to their country 
empty-handed and as beggars. 

Orders were at the same time received from the vilayet to release the sambook from 
Loheiya, together with the “ nacoda’”’ (captain) and the crew. They went away to their 
country towards the end of Shaaban (25th June, 1884), which I came to know from a 
letter which I received from Loheiya concerning their departure. 

When the five Danakils, who were the owners of the slaves, came out of prison and 
were preparing to set out for their country, I was told by one of them that the actual 
number of slaves in the said sambook was fifty-eight heads, out of which the Captain of 
the said steamer (man-of-war) took for himself four heads of the best and good-looking 
slaves, and placed them in the man-of-war, and he gave one head of a slave to Mahmoud 
Effendi, the Mudir of the Customs of Loheiya, and another head to Mahmood Effendi, 
the Chief of the Telegraph Office in Loheiya, The whole number which the Captain 
took for himself and the said people were six heads of slaves, and the number which he 
landed openly in Loheiya and who arrived in Hodeidah as I have told you, were fifty-two 
heads, amounting, according to what the owner said, fifty-eight heads of slaves. This was 
confirmed by another respectable Danakil of the party of Abu Beker Shaheen Pasha, 
and two days before date I heard from a man on whom I can rely that the slaves whom 
the Captain of the steamer (man-of-war) had taken for himself were still with him in the 
steamer at the Island of Camaran, the place of his appointment. From this last person 
T also learnt that two heads of slaves were with the Kaimakam of Loheiya also, which 
would bring up the number to sixty heads of slaves, and agreeing with what you have 
heard. But, my dear friend, the actual number, as I was personally told by one of the 
owners of the slaves, is fifty-eight, who were distributed as above mentioned, and this 
was confirmed by the second Danakil. 

It is, however, possible that the person who informed me of the above was not aware 
of the number of slaves belonging to the other four owners, and did not know the exact 
number possessed by each, because one cannot believe that the Captain gave one to the 
Mudir of the Customs, and another to the Chicf of the Tclegraph and to the Kaimakam 
freely, and did not take anything for himself. As he is the chief and the head, and the 
thing was under his care and under his eyes and in his hands, therefore it is very likely 
that there are some with him also. There is no doubt by what has been proved that 
ein a fifty-eight heads of slaves, This is all that I know, and have related to you 
in detail. 





No. 187, 


Consul Jago to Earl Granville.—(Received November 17.) 


(No. 2. Africa.) 
My Lord, Jeddah, October 21, 1884. 
_I HAVE the honour to, report to your Lordship that Mr. Vice-Consul -Razzack, 
having recently returned from the Haj, informs me that he visited, at Mecca, the places 
- where slaves are privately sold, and that he found few or no black slaves for sale. Of 
Abyssinians et a Is) there were about 230, a diminution over last year. Compa- 
ratively few of this number were recent importations. ! 
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ae zack age that there is little demand for slaved ‘it Mecta, which he 
ascribes chiefly to the Sm gains now made by residents out of pi th accott of 
the little means of the bulk of the latter. The cessation of most of the land carivit 
may perhaps also have had a slight influence on the demand. ; 
T have, &c. 
(Signed) THOS. 8. JAGO. 





No. 138. 
Consul Jago to Earl Granville.—(Received December 3.) 


ed o. 3. Africa, Confidential.) 
ord, Jeddah, November 9, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to transinit herewith a copy of a despatch, marked Confi- 
dential, which I have this day addressed to Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at 
Zanzibar, informing him that purchases of slaves for His Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar 
had recently been made here. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) THOS. 8. JAGO. 


Tnclosure in No. 188. 


Consul Jago to Sir J. Kirk. 
(Confidential.) 
Sir, Jeddah, November 9, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you, for such measures as you may think proper to 
take, that it has come to my knowledge that purchases of slaves, for the use of His 
Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar, have recently been made in the Hedjaz, and are still 
going on. They will probably be shipped in about a fortnight by the Sultan’s steamer 
** Malacca,” now lying in this port and waiting for the Medina pilgrims of Zanzibar to 
sail for that place. 

I am informed that six Abyssinian boys (four of them eunuchs) have been purchased, 
and that other boys, not eunuchs, may probably be bought. 

Two Circassian female slaves, who recently arrived from Constantinople by an 
Austrian Lloyd’s steamer, are said to have been purchased there for the Sultan, and 
are expected to leave by the “‘ Malacca.” 

It is possible that just before the departure of the steamer papers of manumission 
will be prepared for some or all of these slaves before the Cadi of Jeddah, and the 
documents presented to me for the usual official legalization of the Cadi’s seal of office. 
This course is generally adopted when apprehensions of capture by Her Majesty’s 
authorities are entertained. 

Lieutenant Crowe, Her Majesty’s ship “‘ Coquette,”’ having just been here inquiring 
into Slave Trade matters, T have acquainted him with the above facts, and I presume 
that the information will be, through him, conveyed to the knowledge of the Senior 
Naval Officer on the Zanzibar Station. 

It is, however, most necessary, in the interests of possible future discoveries, that 
the source whence this information reaches you should not be made known to the 
Zanzibar authorities. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) THOS. 8S. JAGO. 





No. 189. 
Mr. Lister to Consul Jago. 
Oa - hie) ) Foreign Office, December 13, 1884, 3°30 
Telegraphi ‘oreign Office, December , 3°30 P.M. 
foun despatch No. 3, Africa. , : 


before they embark, 
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We: 140: 
Consul Jago to Earl Granville.—(Received December 16.) 


(No. 4. Africa.) 
My Lord; Jedduh, November 18; 188%. 
REFERRING to my despatch No. 2, Africa, dated the 21st October, reporting on 
the Slave Trade at Mecca, I have the hénour to acquaint your Lordship that 
Mr. Dragoman Kudzi returned from Mecca on the 6th instant from a mission confided 
to him by me, a@feported that he had discovered that, within the preteding few days, 
sixteen native boats, containing between 600 and 700 young Abyssinian slaves, boys and 
irls, with a few Nubians and eunuchs among them, had lattded ‘dn the sedstoast between 
eddah and Liet; that the bulk of the slaves had been taken to Mecca for salé; and 
thatthe boats had come from near Zeyla; on the south-westerly coust of thé Red Sea. 
Mr, Kadai visited the depdte, and found them full. Prices hai fallot; and matiy were 


? 


being bought for serviee in Nejd and other parts of the interior of the Arabian 
continent 


}- & otice addréssed & letter on the subject to the Vali of the Hedjaz (copy 
inclosed), and informed Lieutenant Crowe, of Her Majesty’s ship “ io who was 
just leaving for Suskin, of the feet, for the information of Commodore yhetrx. 

This Lege importation, and one effected, too, after the Haj, when little demand 
exists, would tend to show that large accumulations of young slaves had taken placé on 
the south-west coast of the Red Sea, consequent apparently on difficulties experienced in 
sending them across in the usual small quantities, and that a favourable moment having 
arisen, the whole fleet tan across to the opposite coast. 

these difficulties were I do not know; but the long continuance of strong 
northerly winds throughout the entire autumn may possibly have had something to do 
with them. 

I inelose a translation of a letter which I have received from the Vali on the subject 
in answer to mine, and which, I regret to say, is evasive. 


T hive; &c. 
(Signed) THOS. 8. JAGO. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 140. 
Consul Jago to Osman Pasha. 


Excellency, Jeddah, November 8, 1884, 

I HAVE been informed that, contrary to existing Treaties, a large number of 
native boats, carrying between 600 and 700 young slaves, have recently landed their 
cargoes on the sea-coast to the south of Jeddah, and that the bulk of the slaves has been 
taken to Mecca for sale. 

A year since I was informed by Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople that 
the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs had transmitted stringent orders to your 
Excellency and to the Vali of the Yemen, with a-vicw to-the entire suppression of the 
Slave Trade. — 

Knowing the’zeal which’ _ Excellency ever shows in carrying out the well-known 
humane intentions of the Turkish Government in regard to this illegal Traffic, I have the 
honour to request that your Excellency will be pleased to institute inquiries into the said 
illegal’ landing of slaves, with a view to the freedom of the slaves andthe punishment of 


the slave-déalers. r , — 
(L.8.)' (Signed) THOS. 8. JAGO. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 140. 
Osman Pasha: to Consul: Jago: 


(Translation.) ei aes ae Mecca, November 17, 1884, 

_ IN your letter of the 19th: Moharem you stated-that there had been imported by 
native boats about 700 slaves, and you requested me to do what was necessary, Thetefore, 
in er I have inquired into the orders received respecting the prohibition of the 

2G 
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ee of slaves, and I have given strict orders to the Kaimakams of the vilayet and 
oF iet, so that in future no slaves should be allowed to enter by any of the ports of the 
flayet. 
(Signed) OSMAN. 





No. 141, 
Consul Jago to Earl Granvilie.—(Received January 5, 1885.) 


a 0.5, Africa, Confidential.) 
y Lord, Jeddah, December 14, 1884. 

IN acknowledging the receipt of your Lordship’s telegram in cypher of yesterday, 
respecting the manumission of slaves destined for Zanzibar, I have the honour to state 
that the steamer “Malacca” left here on the 20th November last. No papers of manu- 
mission were prepared, so far as I can ascertain, prior to departure. It may probably 
have been considered that the vessel being the property of His Highness, there was no 
necessity for such a formality. 

In consequence of your Lordship’s telegram now under receipt, it will be my care, 
should any similar case arise in the future, to endeavour to insure manumission prior to 
embarkation. 

I venture to state that the present transaction was reported to me by Mr. Dragoman 
Kudzi, to whose knowledge it came through his great social intimacy with the purchaser, 
the agent here of His Highness, and one of the Notables of Jeddah, 

Mr. Kudzi, in stating to me that, having been held to blame in 1882 (when five 
Circassian female slaves were acquired and aoe in like manner) for not having 
reported in proper course, pointed out to me, and I considered with justice, that should it 
be semptial that the information had proceeded from him, a fatal blow would be struck 
at his social position with the Notables of the Hedjaz, and consequently at his means of 
procuring reliable information in the future. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) THOS. 8. JAGO. 





TURKEY. (Consular)—Salonica. 


No. 142. 


Consul-General Blunt to Earl Granville.—(Received March 22.) 


(No.1. Africa.) 
My Lord, Salonica, March 10, 1884. 

ON the 2nd instant a black female slave, named Suriya, took refuge in this 
Consulate-General, and begged me to assist her in procuring her liberation, as her 
master was about to sell her for 30/. to some Bey in the interior. 

I sent her to the Governor-General, Ghalib Pasha, in charge of my first cavass, 
Hussein Agha, with instructions to express my hope that the authorities would inquire 
into her case. 

His Excellency promised to do so; and, pg age the Administrative Council 
of the vilayet decreed that Suriya was entitled to be emancipated, and furnished her 
with a certificate to that effect. I inclose a translated copy of this document. 

As Suriya expressed a wish to proceed to Constantinople, where she is in hopes of 
obtaining employment, I shall procure a free passage for her by an English steamer. 

I beg leave to avail myself of this opportunity to report to your Lordship that 
Ghalib Pasha in this, as in all similar cases which I have brought to his notice, has- 


TURKEY. (Consuldr)—Salonica, (Admiralty Reports.) ne 


readily acted in conformity with the Anglo-Turkish Convention for the suppression of 
the African Slave Trade. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) J. E. BLUNT. 
P.8.—The master of the British steam-ship “Dartmore” which will oe 
black 


to-morrow to Constantinople, has kindly given a free passage to the within-nam 
female. 





J. E. B. 
March 11, 1884. 
Inclosure in No. 142. 
Certificate. 
(Translation.) - 


THE black female slave named Suriya is at liberty to depart to wherever she 
pleases, in confirmation of which this certificate has been given into her hands, so that 
she may not meet with any hindrance. 

L.8. IDAREH 


(L.8.) 
Medjliss of the Vilayet of Salonica. 
Salonica, March 7, 1884. 





No. 148. 


Mr. Lister to Consul-General Blunt. 
(No.1. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, April 2, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to acknowledge receipt of your despatch No. 1, 
Africa, of the 10th ultimo, on the case of the negress slave uriya, and to forward you 
the inclosed copy of a despatch which his Lordship has addressed to Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople, requesting his Excellency to express to the Porte the 
appreciation of Her Majesty’s Government of the conduct of Ghalib Pasha,* 


I am, &c, 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





TURKEY. (Admiralty Reports), . 





Commander Domville to the Secretary to the Admiralty. 


(Extract.) “ Condor,” July 24, 1884. 
IN my last letter of proceedings I informed you of my arrival at Jeddah, 
While there I obtained the following information :— 
(1.) All importation of slaves from the Soudan has been entirely stopped by the 
insurrectionary movement. 
If any Soudanese slaves are in the market, they are such as are changing masters, 
not ns) The only P a 
2.) The only slaves now brought in are Abyssinians, and are shipped principally 
from saahieeterd of Berbera, Zeyla, and Tajourra. 
(3.) With regard to the capture of a slave-dhow by the Turkish ship “ Sit-el-Bahr,” 
the following is an outline of the circumstances of the case :— 
The dhow arrived at Meidi from Danaghib with five proprietors, eighteen male and. 
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thirty-four female Abyssinian slaves, about three months She was seized by the 
“ Sit-el-Bahr ” and abel to Zoheia. - ¥ 

The captain, crew, and proprietors were imprisoned, and information sent to the 
Vali, who ordered the slaves, crew, &c., to be taken to Hodeida, where they arrived about 
two months ago, and the crew, &c., again imprisoned, the slaves being distributed among 
various people apparently by the Shereef of Hodeida (Jemil Pasha), who sent a few to. 
the Vali, kept seven for himself , sent others to Tais, &c. The eo] of the man-of-war 
is also said to have kept some, but this seems to be at least doubtful. The proprietors, 
crew, and dhow have since been liberated. 

2. The town of Jeddah has been very quiet this Ramadan, and the people seem well 
affected. The Bedouins have also been quiet, though I was told it was unsafe to go any 
distance (e.g., 3 miles) from the town without a guard. 

Their principal grievance appears to be the non-payment in full of the subsidy 
allowed them by the Government. This has to pass through various hands, and it is said 
ae reduced to about one-fourth of: the original amount by the time it reaches the 

ouins. 

8. ao mention, though it is a well-known fact, that the present Vali has 
been sent a’ view of reducing the power of the Shereef of Mecca, and appears to be 
secon ee rn being now imposed by the Turks, which formerly was only done by the 
Shereef, &c. 

Tha nuniber of troops and police in Jeddah amount at the present moment to only 
about 150 men. 

4. It is rumoured that an expedition is to be sent to the Yemen, the Arabs there 
being in a continual state of semi-revolt, and that 1,800 troops from Mecca are under 
orders to embark at Jeddah. This requires confirmation. 


“ Sphinx,” at Suakin, July 28, 1884. 
Submitted for information, observing that the details of the disposal of the slaves 
captured by: the Turkish ~~ “ Sit-el-Bahr ” only reached Jeddah during the “ Condor’s” 
stay at that place, or immediately preceding it. 
(Signed) R. H. MORE MOLYNEUX, 


Commodore. 
Admiral the Right Hon. Lord John Hay, K.C.B., 
Convmander-in-chief. 


cnr) 


ZANZIBAR. 


No. 145, 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
Telegraph‘e. Foreign Office, January 3, 1884. 
. TET EGRAPH book values of buildings mentioned in your € . 101, 


\ 





No. 146. 
Sir J. Pauncefote to Sir J. Kirk. 
No. 2.) 
ir, Foreign Office, January 8, 1884, 


WITH reference to your despatch No. 123 of the 26th November last, I am direeted 
by Earl Granville to inform you that his Lordship approves the scale of additional fees, 
inclosed in your despatch above mentioned, which you propese to establish in Her 
Majesty’s Consular Court at Zanzibar, under section 27 of Her Majesty’s Order in 
Council of the 9th August, 1866, and pending the issue of the new Order in Council now 
in course of preparation. F 

am, &c. 


(Bigned) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, 





No. 147. 


Mr. Ourrie to Sir J. Kirk. 
No. 3.) 
ir, Foreign Office, Ja 12, 1884. 
WITH reference to your despatch No. 106 of the 29th October, relative to the 
transfer of the Zanzibar Agency to the Imperial Government, I am directed by 
Earl Granville to transmit herewith, for your information and guidance, copy of a letter 
from the Treasury, to whom your above-mentioned despatch was communicated, respect- 
ing the detailed arrangements needed for carrying out this transfer. 
With reference to the latter part of the Treasury letter, I am to instruct you to 
furnish Lord Granville with a Report as to the currency circulating at Zanzibar. 


I am, &c. 
(Bigned) P. CURRIE. 





Inclosure in No. 147, 
Mr. Courtney, M.P., to Mr. Lister. ' 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, December 27, 1883. 

I AM directed by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to 
acknowledge the rece’ A ee ee oe eet of the 5th, 22nd, and 
24th ultimo on the subject of the transfer of the Zanzibar ag Ag the Weg joe 
Government, and I am to request you to inform the Secret State that my Lords 
have bed condidechig the ditited arvsagemsnts needled fis olttyinig net thle traraiee: 

Earl Granville is aware that it is necessary to come to an arrangement with the 
Government of India on (1) the personal questions, and (2) the amount to be paid for 
the buildings taken over. 

[634] 2H 
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Under the former of these heads mal questions) I am to observe that the 
terms of the India Office letter to you of the 6th June last explicitly require the Home 
Government to take over “the entire liability in respect of pensions to the members of 
the existing establishment at Zanzibar who will pass into its service.” These terms 
having been accepted, it remains only to apply them to the individual cases set out in 
Sir John Kirk’s Memorandum, inclosed in your letter of the 5th ultimo. 

ft) The Agent and his two Assistants are provided for, as they will receive pensions 
calculated according to the British Rules. 

(b.) The First Clerk.—Sir J. Kirk apparently wishes to retain this officer, and if this 
be so, and that course be approved by Earl Granville, the liability for his future pension 
will rest on this country. My Lords would propose that his pension on retirement 
should be calculated according to British rules; observing that as he is a native of a 
gee country, the addition for service in an unhealthy climate would not be allowed in 

case. 

(c.) The Second Clerk should be retained by Sir John Kirk, if deemed suitable, on 
the same terms as the First Clerk; otherwise the Indian Government should be told, 
with reference to their letter of the 6th June, that he is not taken over, and it will then 
rest with them to deal with him, whether by grant of compensation or by re-employment 
in their service. 

(d.) The Arab Interpreter should be transferred on the same terms as the First Clerk, 
as Sir John Kirk wishes to retain him. 

(e.) The Chief Peon should be retained so long as he continues efficient, with the 
promise on retirement of a pension not less than that which he has already earned. 

(f.) Peon Salmin now retiring, my Lords are prepared to assume the charge of this 
small pension. 

(g.) The other Peons to continue to be employed on the same terms as native 
servants at Embassies, &c., in the Hast; these terms, as Earl Granville will recollect, 
give no title to pension. 

(h.) If Peon Ali cannot be retained the charge of his pension will be accepted, as in 
the case of Salmin. 

My Lords now turn to the question of the price to be paid to the Indian Govern- 
ment for the buildings at Zanzibar. They understand Sir John Kirk, in his Memorandum 
sent to the Treasury on the 22nd ultimo, to advise :— 

(a.) That on a balance of considerations the book value of all the Government 
buildings at Zanzibar, taken collectively, is a fair measure of their present real value ; 

(b.) That this price should be offered to the Indian Government in full settlement ; 
te That the surgeon’s house should be sold, being no longer needed by the 
Imperial Government ; 

(d.) That certain repairs should be undertaken at an early date. 

My Lords, however, are not informed what the present “book value” is; perhaps 
the Secretary of State can supply this information from the records of his Department, 
failing which Sir John Kirk should be communicated with by telegraph. If this int 
were cleared up, my Lords would be prepared, acting on the advice of Sir J. Kirk, to 
insert in next year’s Estimates provision for the purchase-money of the buildings and for 
the repairs stated to be necessary. 

ere remains the question of Currency and Accounts, which my Lords would be 
glad to put on a sound footing at the first opportunity. The Secretary of State is aware 
that the general policy of this Department in dealing with currency questions has been 
to accept local habits and circumstances as the basis from which to start, so that in any 
place the accounts should be kept and local payments made in the prevailing local 
currency, and according to the established local standards. My Lords have, however, 
some doubt as to how this general principle should be applied in the case of Zanzibar. 
At present the rupee appears to be the unit of account at the Agency, but they have 
some reason for thinking that the local currency either consists of, or is expressed in, 

« Crowns” or “ Maria Theresa dollars.” They would be glad to have the best obtainable 
information upon this point, and oy are consulting the Admiralty accordingly. My 
Lords are also desirous to know whether, supposing the actual circulation to consist of 
‘* Crowns,” the coins in common use are, in . “Maria Theresa dollars,” not ‘differi 
much from the standard of that coin, which is 431-6866 grains, of which 359°364 are of 
fine silver. Upon receiving this information my Lords will be able to judge what unit 
should be adopted in the accounts of the Mission, and how the rate of exchange from 

ear to year should be fixed ; in the meanwhile, Sir John Kirk should continue to keep 
his accounts at at present. My Lords will also defer the cunsideration of the question 
as to what salaries and allowances should be fixed in local currency. 


| 
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In conclusion, I am to say that an early decision is necessary with reference to the 
_ sums to be inserted in the Estimates for 1884-85. 
e, 


T have, &e. ; 
(Signed) © LEONARD COURTNEY, 





No. 148, 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received January 22.) 
(Telegraphic. ansibar, January 22, 1884. 
Gon yng 


Cc.) Z 
RECTED statement: Agency, 4,7251,; Consulate, 710/,; Surgeon, 1,0001.; 
gaol, 8851. ; repairs, 3,760/. : total, 11,0801. 





No. 149, 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received January 23, 1884.) 


0. 126.) 
{ry Lord, Zanzibar, December 5, 1883. 

IN consequence of the failure of Messrs. Roux de Fraissinet and Co., with local 
liabilities estimated at 100,000/., their agent, Henry Greffulhe, the concessionnaire for 
coining money in the Sultan’s name, has not as yet thought it judicious to attempt to 
place the first consignment, which came here a month ago, in circulation, and the money 
is in the meantime stored with the Sultan to keep it out of the hands of trustees for the 
bankrupt firm of which M. Greffulhe was agent. 

The Sultan at first imagined he would be able to get the concessionnaire to relinquish 
the contract, but I told him he need not dream of any such easy mode of escape from 
the dangerous position into which he had placed himself. 

I found His Highness had never realized the full consequences of what he had done, 
and never once imagined that the rights he had given to M. Greffulhe might be assigned 
to others, although, as I showed him, this was plainly stated in the deed. It ta 
there, are already three partners, M. Greffulhe himself, a Frenchman, and a Belgian 
official said to be a high State functionary or member of the Government. M, Greffulhe 
has now offered His Picinces a quarter share in the profits if he will rectify a flaw that 
they have discovered in the right secured in the issue of copper coin. 

I have strongly advised His Highness to make no addition or change, as I think the 
flaw thus indicated is under existing circumstances almost fatal to the chance of the 
copper being accepted by Indian traders. I have also told His Highness that I will not 
allow the copper to be taken at the British Consulate or in our Consular Courts, 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 160. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received January 23, 1884.) 
(No, 126.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, December 5, 1883. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose herewith Admiralty Decree condemning a dhow and 
two slaves, together with the cargo belonging to one of the slave-owners. 

This yessel was seized by Her Majesty’s ship “Osprey,” on the 26th ultimo, at the 
entrance of the Zanzibar Channel. 

She was e ed in bringing away from Itsandaa, in Great Comoro, the surviving 
members of a number of Comoro families who had lost their property and been otherwise 
despoiled after Sayyid Ali’s occupation of that district. 

Some of these emigrants were followed by domestic slaves who had escaped capture 
by hiding in the adjacent hills, and who preferred coming Sxny with their masters to 
incurring the constant privations and dangers incidental to present state of affairs in 
Grand Comoro, 

The case presented considerable difficulties, owing to the fact that certain half-caste 
Arabs, who were also passengers on board, had availed themselves of the occasion ta 
bring a few Comoro slaves for sale. 
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wi Democrat eri ono 


it was bod until towards the close of Pa dings, which an rag iit 3 y for six 
’ the owner's implication in the acts and guilty know became. 
pe» ir to warrant the condemnation of fie versel, “iG 


Eventually, however, it was discovered that the owner's son, in charge of the vessel 
on the voyage, who had declared that all ae in his possession had been given up to- 
the captors, had secretly handed two small cases of letters to one of the passengers, and. 
these were found hidden among some clothes in his chest. 

Among these were letters of a most compromising kind relating to the slaves found 
on board, which fully proved a guilty knowledge on his part, I therefore included the 
vessel in my Decree. Although I did not allow it to weigh with me in the decision of this 
case, I may mention that this is the second vessel of the present owner which I have had 
to condemn as engaged in the Comoro and Madagascar Slave Trade. 

., [may mention that among the an seized there is a correspondence which shows 
that Sayyid Ali is still pressing his claims to French protection. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 


P.8.—The justice of the present Decree has been fully confirmed by the subsequent 
sale of many of the passengers who had been landed as free people. i< 





Inclosure in No. 150. 


Case No. 17 of 1883. 


Decree. 
In the Court of Her Majesty’s Consul-General, Zanzibar, Admiralty Jurisdiction. 


Our Sovereign Lady the Queen against the native vessel “Sahalah,” sailing under 
Zetizibar colours and papers, owned by Saeed-bin-Sobeit, and whereof Saleh is 
master, her cargo; tackle, apparel, and furniture, and also A ge one male and 
ote female slave, solzed as liable to forfeiture by H. W. Dowding, Esq., a 
Comimatider in thé Royal Navy, commanding Her Majesty’s ship “Osprey,” before 
Sir John Kirk, K.C.M.G., Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar, 
on the 5th day uf December, 1883. 


APPEARED personally Lieutenant F. R. Pelly, R.N., of Her Majesty's ship 
“Osprey,” and produced his sworn declaration setting forth the circumstances under 
which the native vessel “Sahalah,” having Zanzibar colours and papers, owned by 
Saeed-bin-Sobeit, whereof Saleh is master, of the description and dimensions spevified-in 
the annexed certificate of admeasurement taken by the captors, was seized by him, 
together with one male and one female slave, off Mafia Taland, on the 26th day of 
November, 1883, as being engaged in the Slave Trade. I, the said Judge, having heard the 
evidence produeed, and examined the witnesses on both sides, as well as the documents 

in the case, having found sufficient proof that the vessel at the time of her ca 
was engaged in‘ conveying slaves, in contravention of Treaties existing hetween Great 
Britain and Zanzibar, do adjudge the said vessel, her tackle, apparel, and furniture, and 
also the two — mare mentioned, be mre. _ pai, a and to be forfeited to 
our Sovereign Ei e Queen, ther with such part of the as may belong to 
the owner and to Seeed-bin-alin agra » hh ,one of the said 
slaves found on board, and do condemn the same accordingly ; releasing all: 
other cargo on board the vessel belonging to other parties, 

In whereof I lave signed the present Decree, and have caused my seal of 


JOHN KIRK, 
Her Majeed s apes and Consul-General, Judge. 


Receipt for Slaves. 
brie cass LN hres eee 
oth aber j (Signed) JOHN KIRK, 
| Hire Maieat's Agent ond eb asanidie Zerene 








Certificate of Abihiineeeinen, 

“We, the undersigned oflees and petty officers of Her Majesty’s. se do 
hereby that we have ore ens ell 
of the 29nd of “Phe Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,’ the ators aiid 
called “Sahalah,” detained by Her Majesty’s ship “Osprey,” on the. 26th aay ot 
Ber on Tonk ba tes puiead that lao ene cae ve Trade. 

Feet. 

Je Lg ee ee See conte phenh ot een  eeteite of eee ea 

2. Main ree to outside of pli 18°5 
8. Girth of yeeeel under the keel at main brendth, from the upper deck on one side 

“of the vessel to the upper deck on the other 35°5 

Tonnage. 
ee No. of Tons. 

1, Tonnage under tonnage deck . oe. 84°2 
2. — in y sat above the tonnage deck, if any, ‘naming ‘them poop or round 

nT Pivee sLpnigtls, Hi Hiss been, 164, height, 5ft. .. | 16 

Total No, of tons oe oe oo oe. oe 99°9 


Signed this 28th day of November, 1883. 
(Signed) FRANCIS R. PELLY, Senior Lieutenant. 
J. HARVEY, Leading Seaman. 
JAS, CAWTE, ditto. 


Aggeees me, this 3rd day of December, 1883. 
(Signed) Hersert W. Downine, Commander, 
Commanding H. M.S. Osprey.” 


Certificate as to Destruction. 


I, the cadersamed oder hae ony Dowsing: holding the rank of Commander in Her 
Mejesty’s er Majesty’s ship “ Osprey,’’ do hereby 
fore certify that, de he 7th i December, 1883, I directed a survey to be held 
on the dhow or native vessel calle ae *¢ Sahalah,”’ detained Pag on the 26th day of 
November, 1888, on the ground that she was engaged in the Sluve Trade, and that the 
result of such survey was that the said dhow was found to be perfectly seaworthy, and 
was- ordered to -be—destreyed. by thc Court; and the said dhow has therefore heen 
destroyed by my orders by means of Dye gun-cotton cartridges, her keel being shattered 
and her aidan Phen Q Hs their explosion. 
Given under my hand this ath bay of December, 1883. 
Approved by me, this 14th day of December, 1883. 
(Signed) HERBERT W. DOWDING. 





Proceeds. of Sale. 
Net proceeds of auption sale of parts of vessel and fittings. . os 


Paid interpreter ee oe ee ee ee oe ve 80 
Court fees credited in Consular accounts calle ree ae 
Balance, 7/, 16s. 1d., remitted by bill at rupees 12: 2 per £ sterling .. oe 94 
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400.0. 0. 
Her M ¢ pee ws ee tt, 
_ December 12,1883. . sain 
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No. 161. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received January 23, 1884.) 


No. 127.) 
Sty Zansibar, December 12, 1888. 

I HAVE the honour to report the departure of Her Majesty’s ship “ Tourmaline ” 
for Mauritius and Madagascar, having on board Consul Graves and Vice-Consul 
Pickersgill, who arrived here by mail-steamer. 
ws Highs yr ~ in Zanzibar Mr. Graves and Mr. Pickersgill were presented to His 

ess Sey ; 

The French gun-boat “ Boursaint,” which came here on the 7th instant with tele- 
graphic despatches from Admiral Galiber, sailed for Madagascar immediately on the 

"T Mng inbetec bao Madagascar 
othing whatever been allowed to transpire as to the situation in 
or as to the nature of the messages that have ea 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 162. 


Mr. Currie to Sir J. Kirk. 
nag 5.) 
ir, Foreign Office, January 25, 1884. 

UPON the receipt of your despatch No. 98 of the 10th October last, relative to 
the restrictions imposed by the Portuguese Colonial authorities at Mozambique on the 
British Indian Steam Navigation Company’s steamer “Simla,” a representation was 
addressed to the Portuguese Government on the subject; and I am now directed by 
Earl Granville to transmit to you herewith a copy of a despatch received from 
Sir C. Wyke,* from which you will perceive that the Portuguese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs states that his Government, recognizing the inconvenience caused to commerce 
and navigation by the regulations complained of, had, before receiving the i men em 
relating to the “Simla,” ordered the construction of temporary lazarettos at Mozambique 
and Lorenco Marques for the accommodation of passengers and — 


am, &c. 
(Signed) P. CURRIE. 





No. 153. 
ks Sir Jy Kirk to Earl Granville-—(Reveived January 24, 1884.) 


No, 128. 
{ry Axed Zanzibar, December 12, 1888. 
WITH reference to my despatch No. 126 of the 5th December, reporting the 
condemnation of a slave-vessel and fittings, I have now the honour to inclose a 
statement of recente fe seed auction, showing er ru sobbing seaciyea Of onan 
30 ru have been paid to the Comoro interpreter emplo ughout the ings ; 
rupees 276 : 6 : 3 credited in my quarterly account current as Judicial ‘Admiralty fees, 
and there remains a balance of rupees 94 : 9 : 9, which T herewith remit at the present 
rate of exchange by bill inclosed, to be paid to Her Majesty’s ; 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





® Gir C. Wyke, No. 4, Commercial, January 11, 1884. 
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‘Sir J. Kirk-to Earl Granville—(Received January 24, 1884.) 


at “Zansibar, December 13, 1883. _ 
I HAVE the honour to report that Captain Foot, R.N., Her Majesty’s Consul for 


arrived here on the 2nd instant on his way to Quilimane. Captain Foot 
remained with me during his stay in Zanzibar, and I obtained for him letters of recom- 
mendation from the Sultan to the Chiefs of the Nyassa district, with whom His ea 
is in friendly relations, including Mataka, Makanjila, Mponda, and the Chiefs of Lusiwa 
and Kota-Kota, also eral letters to all His Highness’ subjects travelling in these 
districts, and to his officials, the latter to be used in the event of Captain Foot having 
occasion to communicate with me overland. 
Captain Foot is accompanied by his wife, two children, a nurse, an European Secre- 
, a man-servant, and Mr. Goodrich, who goes as volunteer and correspondent. He 
mice on the Zambesi in the height of the rainy season, but I understand arrange- 
ments are made y Bog aagners Company to transport the whole party with the least 
m t 





delay inland away e unhealthy coast region. 
T have, &c. 
- (Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
No. 155. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received January 24, 1884.) 
(No. 180.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, December 18, 1883. 


I HAVE the honour to report that on the 27th November Dr. Bartholomeusz, 
Agency Surgeon here, left for Bombay under orders of the Government of India, 

I shall, until the arrival of Dr. Williams—who I understand intends engaging in 
medical practice here, and who has received an assurance that the allowance will be 
given him—make the best arrangement I can in town for the medical attendance of the 
staff, &c., and pay out of the fixed allowance such sum as may be necessary, not, how- 
ever, in any case exceeding the rate sanctioned. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 156. 


in use, the demand for this article is certain to advance, and every additional source of 
supply becomes of high impo 


growing wild on the mainland, the value of which amounted last year to 
and and all 


It remains to be seen how far this can be done in the 


hands vo Director, Royal Gardens, Kew, for a technical opinion on its probable value- 


Lhave, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 





No, 167. 
129) Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville,—(Received January 24, 1884.) 
oO. ° i \ 
Gs Torts Zanzibar, December 19, 1883. 
years ago I received from the Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, in 

exchange for plants of our African india-rubbers of the genus Landolphia, other sorts of 
sah iying pian, Maer which was the pected or Manihot Gluziovi. 

| d, grows here with the prentcrt rapidity, and ropagates itself freely in the 
worst soil. It is only now, however, I have been able to obtain a sample of the india- 
rubber likely to be produced, and on which the value of the new introduction entirely 
depends, I find that only begin to yield when five years old, and no doubt these are, 
even, then, too amall to be. x tive. 

T have collected a sample of the produce, which I forward by this mail, and which 
I would ask your Lordship to be good snenge to forward to Sir Joseph Hooker, at 
Kew, to be reported on. If the quality of this india-rubber is found to be good, I 
can then confidently encourage the Sultan to plant widely the new tree in the unoccupied 
parts of this island. It stands the climate, grows freely, needs no care, and would be a 
source of income on which his people might fall back in the event of other crops failing. 

The sample sent includes two qualities—that picked from the trunk of the tree, 
which, of course, is the best ; and that which has fallen on the ground, and so become 
mixed with sand. 

T have, &c. ' 

(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 158, 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received January 24, 1884.) 
y Lord, Zanzibar, December 19, 1883. 


E HAVE the honour to report the arrival, on the 2ad instant, of Commander Gissing | 


and Mr. Haggard. | 
I have, as instructed by your Lordship in your despatch No. 34 of the 25th October, 
ype the pe written Senger ap of these ge as Mnaestrhae — his 
lominions, and; given thi ether with the n’s Commissign, into their hands. I 
have_also presented hen servo to His Highness, and received his assurance of 
co-operation when they shall} be placed in charge of districts on the coast. 
n the meantime, Commander Gissing and Mr, Haggard remain attached here to the 
ney, that they may familiarize themselves with the workjng of the Treaties, and the 
ules for their observance, both, in Slave Trade and commercial matters. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed), JOHN KIRK. 





| No, 159. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received January 24, 1884.) 


(No, 1 
ace A rads ee hs geo cag a 
M. Congo! Holy ai sig hy ad han eotes my 








| 


I hi felon Mis, Seherroeaie ceases tee ile mepen ante waclogy fiat. 9p 
anppoitel by oF 
1 trast that the cpynee ove’ followed will sibel With out LeAiiions eyo. 
(Bigned) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 160. 
Sir J. Kirk to sis aera ca January 24, 1884.) 


ay 185.) - 

) Zanzibar, December 24, 1888. 
tT HAVE the honour ore the arrival of the United States’ flag-ship “ feaship “Bates! 
from Tamatave elps says that matters remain in Madagascar 

sn tere som nm at roshat of atone on e . 
8 Tourmaline,” e,” with Consul ‘Graves an Vive- 
Cone keel Fall enched Tumateve, The latter had been ‘landed at Fenerive, aia 
Hee pools san to he capital escorted, by the second Hova officér in command ut the 


station. 

Feterive anf Mdhambo have been boribarded again. Mohanura has been bom- 
barded, and is blockaded, it is said, because trade had there found an inlet, and one 
house alone had there sold 1,2001. worth of goods in a few da: 


ys. 
Consul Graves, I understand, will probably land at Tamatave. In fact, he seems to . 
have little option. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 161. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


o. 6, 

gre ) Foreign Office, January 25, 1884. 

1 AM directed by Earl Granville to state to you that, with a view to insure safe 
delivery, | all ut deapetehes &c., from this Office for Her Majesty’ 8 Consul in 
will, until farther rey sent under cover to Her Majesty’s Agent at Zanzibar. You 
will sée that they are duly forwarded by the first Saporinthy afforded by one of Her 
Majesty’s ships Yuiting the east coast of ' 
(Signed) eo V. LISTER. 








No. 162. 
—— Mr. Laater to Sir-J. Kirk, . a ily << leaned ty cee 
gi 7) 
ir, ign Offce, January 25, 1884. 
I AM directed by Earl Granville to transmit to an ‘or inquiry and report, ¢ car of of 
a letter, : as marked in ee pee ;* from the Rev, A, Crombie, who is anxious to obtain 
reliable information ing the reported death of the Rev. Thomas Wakefield, of the 
Mothetin Sant cee Free Mission at Ri 
I am, &. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 
No. 163. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


nue ens 

’ ce, 31, 

WITH reference to Colonel Miles’ x . 61 of the 7th 

sy Mind ve Goi dap 
') [684} * Roy. A. Crombie, January 18, 1864. 


X 


ih htt ne 
Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 168. , 
Mr. West to Earl Granville. 


My Lord, Washington, January 10, 1884. 

WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatch of the 10th November, 1883, I have 
the honour to inclose to your Lordship herewith copy of a note which I have received 
from the Secretary of State on the subject of the alleged participation of Dr. Wilson in 
the Slave Trade at Zanzibar. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) L. 8. SACKVILLE WEST. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 168. 
Mr. Frelinghuysen to Mr. West. 


Sir, Department of State, Washington, January 9, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 28rd ultimo 
in relation to the capture in April last by the King of Johanna of a slave dhow with a 
large number of slaves on board, which the master of the vessel was in the act of 
delivering to one Dr. Wilson, the owner of an estate called “ Patsy,” in Zanzibar, and 
which the master of dhow stated had been bought for Dr. Wilson, who is alleged to be a 
citizen of the United States, 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) FREDK. T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 





No, 164. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received February 14.) 
No. 2.) | 
y Lord, | Zansibar, January 1, 1884. | 
I HAVE the honour to forward the inclosed Quarterly Return of the disposal of 


freed slaves taken by our ships of war and condemned as f — in x Court, 
ve, 
(Bigned) JOHN KIRK. 





Inclosure in No. 164, 5 





Rervan of Slaves captured‘and forfeited to Her Majesty during the Quarter ended December 31, 1883. 













of: 
Date of Discharge. pape 
December 5, 1883 .. <a 
December 31, 1888 ee ee 


Total 


(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 
Her Majesty's Agent and Consul-General. 


Zanzibar, January 1, 1884. 
LEE 
No. 165, 

Sir J. Kirk to Karl Granville-—(Received February 14.) 


o. 3. 
nh 2 Zanzibar, January 1, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose, for transmission to the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, a list of all cases that have been adjudged in the Court of Her 
Majesty’s Consul-General at Zanzibar, Admiralty jurisdiction, during the half-year 
ending the 31st December, 1883. 


Thave, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


Inclosure in No. 165. 





Ravan of Prizes in respect of which Proceedings have bebn taken before Her Majesty's Agent and Consul-General, Zafisibar, Aduairslty Jurisdiction, during the Half-Year ending the 3st Dedember, 288% 


Number 
of Slaves 
seized. 
1 July 2. » 
103 | May 6, », 
3 | July 29, , 
1 Jay 1, » 
2 | Ang. 3, » 
1 Aug. 7, » 
1 Aug. 9, » 
2 Nov. 26, 5, 


*] 24 1*| Dec.20, |, 





Zansibar, January 1, 1884. 





Amount 

Court Fees remitted. Rewari. 

= . rg £Znd Z2ad 
July 3, 4, | Condemnation  .. ] 8.0 6 | 128 2 | 12-8 2 | Pade Mo, toe or reas. 
July 20, 5, | Ditto .. os oa] 938 0 =. és ‘ 
Aug. 2, 5, | Ditto .. Ss «| 9 6 | 2213 8 22:13 8 | Ditto. 
Aug. 4, ,, | Ditto .. a «| Sil 6 737 73 7 | Dito. 
Aug. 4, », | Ditto. .. fe «| 8 8 6 969 9 6 9 | Ditto. 
Aug. 9, ,, | Slave condemned; dhow re-}| 8 18 6 oo - 
Aug.11, ,, | Condemned Pa | 113 6] 12 61 2 61 | Dit. | 
Dec. 5, 5, | Ditto .. He ..| 2219 @ | 33 6 8 716 1 | See No. 128 of 1983. 

6 7414 5 |Tobe 


Dec. 31, 5, | Ditto oo a oo} 4114 


* Condemned by Court. 


(Signed) JOHN KIRK, Her Majesty's Agent and Consul-Genéral, 


No. 166, : 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville —(Received February 14.) 


e Vt the b to forward, f : January gh yen 
I HA onour to forw: ‘or your Lordship’s ini , copies of corre+ 
‘spondence that has passed between and the French Consulate in the case of a 


native of Mayotta, a passenger in the ibar vessel “ Salamati” (Case No. 18 of 1883, 
lave Trade), under arrest as engaged in the Slave Trade. 

It was so easy for me to answer the French Consul’s intemperate complaints that I 
hardly think he will consider it advisable to refer the matter to his Government; if so, 
my letters and the Report in the case itself, which ended in a Decree of Condemnation, 
will afford every information that is needed. 

Throughout this correspondence I carefully limited my replies to the circumstances 
of this particular case ; but your Lordship will see that had there been proof of complicity 
on the part of the French ape in the act of slave-trading on which the vessel and 
cargo of the owner and one of the ngers was condemned, another question would 
have arisen, and I should then have to decide whether under such circumstances the 
cargo of the French accomplice could have been condemned by me;; the question, sho @ 
it arise, will no doubt require careful consideration, but it is one I have not as yet been 
called upon practically to consider. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 166. 
M. Ledoulz to Sir J. Kirk. 


M. et cher Consul-Général, Zanzibar, le 27 Décembre, 1883. 

JE viens d’apprendre que le Sieur Mohamed Ben Massoudi, né et demeurant & 
Mayotte, porteur d'un passeport régulier délivré par le Commandant de notre Colonie, a 
été arrété par les autorités Anglaises, qu’il a été soumis 4 plusieurs interrogatoires dans 
votre Consulat, et qu’il a vu ses effets séquestrés et mis sous scellés sans que mon inter- 
vention ait été sollicitée. 

J’ignore encore les causes qui peuvent avoir motivé ces mesures, mais il m’est 
pénible d’avoir & vous en signaler toute l'irrégularité. Je suis persuadé que vous 
voudrez bien reconnaitre avec moi que le Sieur Mohammed Ben Massoud, n’étant 
justiciable que du Consulat dont il reléve, mon intervention était nécessaire dans 
cette circonstance, et qu’il y a eu de la part de votre Tribunal un ttable oubli de la 
procédure et des formes usitées en pareil cas. Mon Consulat, M. et cher Consul-Général, 
vous a donné trop de preuves de son empressement a seconder la justice toutes les 
fois qu’il en a été requis, pour ne pas se croire en droit d’attendre le redressement des 
actes irréguliers que j’ai l’honneur de vous signaler et des .explications sur les motifs qui 
les ont provoqués, _ 


uillez, &c 
(Signé) Cc. LEDOULX. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 166. 


Bir J, Kirk to M. Ledoule. 


ir, Zanzibar, December 28, 1883. 
in which You stats, that ‘Mohammedsia Maawad native, of Mayotte, the. beater af 
in which you 0 d-bin- native otta, the 
a penepatt given by the Commandant of that Colony, has been ai ty the Bnglion 
autho: ony atid exauihned Several Bines St the Bitiah Coosulabe, and ] 
his pro; detained under seal without reference to you. 


oth & proceting, soft yo tak mage, ih Jo 





130 ZANZIBAR. 


You invite me to offer an explanation of what has happened, expressing” 
peep lw ei eran, Ee eng et Mca serps 
anted whenever asked, it sho ve been necessary to call my attention to. 
case. 

Allow me at once to assure you that, so far as I am aware, nothing whatever 
has been done by the British Consular Court in the case of Mohammed-bin- ud to 
call for the remarks you have thought necessary to make, which are, in my opinion, not 
justified by what actually took place, 

The ibar pans f “ Salamati,” owned by Msellim-bin-Ali, with Mohammed-bin- 
Masoud and many others on board, was seized by the Captain of Her Majesty's 
ship “London” in the Sultan’s waters, under provisions of the Treaty with Great 
Britain, and as being engaged in the Slave Trade, and it devolved upon 
me to determine how far the arrest was justifiable, and whether a breach of Treaty 
sufficient to free the slaves, or condemn the vessel and cargo, had been proved. 

The first thing ordered was to release all passengers and others against whom there 
appeared no primd facie case of being implicated in the act of slave-trading with which 

e vessel was charged. Mohammed-bin-Masoud, along with others, was therefore 
 golggpen to pass on shore, but his goods and effects were detained, and among them a 

x containing money and papers, which, for safety, were placed along with those 
of others in charge of the Court. 

As the case is still pending, I am unable at present to give you any information as 
to the result; but, as regards Mohammed-bin-Masoud, I have to say that he came before 
the Court on the 26th to defend his property. His attendance was requested through 
the chief officer of Her Majesty’s ship ‘London ;” no summons was issued, and 
no objection of any kind taken by the party, either before or in Court, to his being 
invited to a . I must assert that the arrest and detention of the property of 
Mohammed-bin-Masoud was at this stage of the proceeding strictly legitimate, 
and within the powers of the seizors and of the Court, nor was it necessary or fit 
that your intervention should be asked. Mohammed-bin-Masoud came before the Court 
to regain possession of his property, which could only be done while the vessel was 
under arrest, through an order of this Consulate, There was no charge against 
him personally, and what evidence he gave was given voluntarily. Had it been 
otherwise, I should, relying on the help which I know would never have been refused, 
have applied to you. As it was, this was not needed; Mohammed-bin-Masoud appeared, 
made his statement, and took away his money, giving a receipt in writing for the same. 
His evidence has been recorded, and may be of use in enabling me when the time 
comes to decide for or against the vessel, the cargo, and the slaves. 

I am informed that Mohammed-bin-Masoud has other property in the vessel 
beyond what he has already received, and, if so, he will no doubt appear on its behalf, 
and he will be at once admitted to prove his claim and receive his gant. 


T have, &c, 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 





Inclosure 8 in No. 166, 
M. Ledoulz to Sir J. Kirk. 


M. et cher Consul-Général, Zanzibar, le 29 Décembre, 1883: 
J’AI regu la lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honncur de m’adresser en date d’hier et 
je ne saurais trop vous remercier de l’empressement que vous avez bien voulu mettre & 
me fournir des explications au sujet de l’arrestation du Sieur Mohammed Ben Massoud, 
sujet Francais, de la saisie et de Ja mise sous scellés de ses effets ainsi que des interro- 
j auxquels il a été soumis, Je me plais a reconnaitre avec vous que sur les deux 
premiers points la conduite des autorités Britanniques a été conforme aux usages établis 
et & la jurisprudence commune en matiére de prises. Mais, en ce qui concerne les 
interrogatoires subis par mon administré par devant votre Tribunal Consulaire, je 


regrette de ne point ger votre opinion et je vous demanderai la permission de vous 
exposer les motifs de ma divergence. S'il est vrai qu'un Traité particulier de la Grande- 
Bretagne avec le assimile les micts Zanzibariens A des sujets A en matiére 
.de Traite et les _justiciables des lois Anglaises dans ce cas il n’en est pas 


et qu’un sujet ne se trouve soumis qu’aux lois de son pays quand des cas — 


‘moins constant ~ les Traités n'ont de vigueur que pour les parties qui les ont consentis 


ie 





pe oe By a 
fusee invité & vous I’ a que je a ly ° comme a 


Vous me  ipee I que Ja comparution de mon administré a été requise } Pofficier-en- 
Permettez-moi de vous rappeler a ce pa. ue, dans une circon- 
stance plus sérieuse encore sa celle qui vous occupe, le Consulat de France ayant & 
r A-une enquéte dans laquelle le rt ty de sujets Britanniques était indis- 
pensable, sollicita et obtint Pn votre prédécesseur l’autorisation de les posdes ll dat et que 
sur le refus des témoins de répondre aux questions qui leur ont été ut provo- 
uer du Foreign Office lui-méme des instructions rr les y poh msg I] s’agissait 
Doficiers et de matelots de la marine de Sa Majesté. J’aurais pensé que l’officier-en- 
chef du “ London,” alors si étrangement jaloux de ses droits, n’aurait pas di oublier 
un sujet étranger ne peut pas étre cité sans l'intervention de l’autorité dont il reléve, 
Bair ma lettre du 5 Décembre, 1881, 4 M. le Colonel Miles.) 

Je ne doute pas, Monsieur et cher Consul-Général, que vous ne vouliez bien 
admettre la justesse de mon opinion a cet égard, Nous éviterions ainsi obligation de 
soumettre  l’appréciation de nos supérieurs respectifs un fait que je considére, tout au 
moins, comme une atteinte aux usages établis dans ce pays et aux régles communes de la 
procédure suivie entre autorités de juridiction distincte hors Chrétienté, 

Veuillez, &c, 
(Signé) ©. LEDOULX. 





Inclosure 4 in No. 166. 


Sir J. Kirk to M, Ledoulz. 


Zanzibar, December 30, 1888. 

"| HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
29th December, referring to proceedings in the case pending in the British Court 
of a vessel arrested as engaged in the Slave Trade. 

T am glad to know that, on reading my reply to your former letter, you are ready 
to admit, a Tegards the first two points to which you before took so strong vg tiger) 
that the P ure followed in the British Court has been in accordance with 
usage in similar cases. As regards the other —_ to which you refer, I think I shall be 
able to satisfy you that we are i gh ay accord 

T have never asserted that, after Mohammed-bin-Masoud had been allowed to land, 
the British Court had an authority to compel his attendance, and, as a ae of fact, 
no writ of summons sabeting his appearance as # wilness ever has been 
his ae as a witness been hag necessary, I should have ied th Gong om you, 

What happened was this: on learning there were in yeh he 

claiming French protection, I gave direction that they m be permite agen are 
on shore. This dia out of consideration to subjects of : “frien nation, an 

Mohammed-bin-Masoud claimed, in addition, property in certain bags of money, sealed 
letters, &c., I ordered that this ‘might be gone into as soon as possible with a view to 
their restitution. Of this Mohammed-bin-Masoud was aware when he landed, and on 
being subsequently informed, through the chief officer of Her gy ve ship “London,” 
the capturing vessel, who knew his whereaboats in town, that if he the’ Court 
would go into his claims on a certain day, he voluntarily came “hem wth the 
ad recived hist and values ne ume condition ashe hd let them the | 


ca 

Tt: uld have been equally t for me to have conducted ed this 1 
in s mune satnegs aide. gerdiee od actin maging fee “place 
fe ees © p Reena Se ete re he Rules of the 
ou 






As I disavow pain corer ciimed any rt 
Mohammed-bin-Masond, or 6 Tecate Ba orci ; 
Sorvall willingly, and nt ke caine to parpen #0 OOK wa OO GO 


‘ 





i ; : a 
enable them to carry on their sitieious traffic. The procedure in the two cases must of 
necessity have little in common, nor do I see in he 

have here raised. 





No. 167. 


Mo. 9 Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received February 14.) 
{No. 7.) 
My Lord, Zansibar, January 8, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report the arrival, on the 31st December, 1883, of 
Lieutenant C. 8. Smith. 

T have, as instructed by your Lordship in your despatch No. 34 of the 25th October, 
obtained the Sultan’s written recognition of this officer as Vice-Consul within his 
dominions, and given this, together with the Queen’s Commission, into his hands. 

For the present Lieutenant Smith will remain attached to the Agency, and 
familiarize himself with the working of the Treaties and the rules for observance in 
Slave Trade and commercial matters on the coast. 


I have, &c, 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





Inclosure in No. 167. 





Return of Persons acting as British Vice-Consuls within this Consular District. 



















Paid | . D Date of 

Station. or | os hd Approval of 
Un- or visional he Forei 

*| paid. not Trading. omination. One. 





ee | 


Paid 






«| Ditto | Di aw oe 
| Ditto | Ditto 
«| Ditto 


(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 
Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General, Zanzibar. 


| 





| No. 168. 


cs ) Sir J. Kirk to Earl nibibianapuat iwi ithe February 14.) 
o. 8. 
y Lord, Zanzibar, January 8, 1884. 

I OBSERVE the’ Postmaster-General has issued a notice gy 
mails which gives the idea that there are frequent opportunities of sending letters by the 
Sultan’s steamers from Aden. 

At present no such additional service exists, the Sultan havi abandoned a line 
that gave him no cargo whatever, in favour of trading to Bombay an 
certain amount of poops icked up. Two of His Highness rr 

lih ie nag 


| “\ 


well to call the attention of the Postmaster-Géneral to the fact that the Sultan has 
abandoned the Aden line. 





T Have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. . 
No. 169. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received Febriidry 1'4:) 
0. 9. 

) i Zdnsibar, January 8, 1884. 
I HAVE the hortour to acknowledge Mr. T. V. Listet’s despatch No, 36, dated the 
10th November, itistructing me to to the: oy Ad Johanna, if I should think it 
advisable to do so, expressing the satisfaction of Her Majesty’s Government at his loyal 


action in effecting the capture of a slave-dhow, and assisting in the liberation of the 
slaves found on board. 

Since Colonel Miles reported this case on the 7th August, it has transpired that 
the King of Johanna, although he gave up the vessel and a certain number of slaves, 
did not do as he would wish us to believe; he kept back, there is no doubt, all the 
eligible and ablebodied of the slave cargo to himself, and gave up the vessel, together 
with the old and useless slaves, to save credit in a case he could not possibly hide. 

As the acts of King Abdullah since he signed the Treaty prove him to be personally 
the chief supporter of, and the principal party benefited by, the active Slave 'I'rade that 
has ruined Comoro, I should hardly think it advisable at present to commit ourselves to 
an acknowledgment of satisfaction in this case. He might consider and represent this 
as proof of loyalty, of which he has displayed no other sign whatever. He has, since he 
made the recent Treaty, continued to subsidize the slave-hunting in Comoro with men, 
mortey, and food; for this he has been repaid both in money and in slaves, some of 
whom he has retained for himself, while others have been sold ahd sent to Mayotta as 
engagés under two separate contracts for the supply of labour to the sugar-planters of 
that island. 

T have, &c. 


(Signed) | JOHN KIRK. 





No. 170. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville —(Received February 14.) 
0. 11) | 
fy Zanzibar, January 12, 1884, 


I' HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. T. V. 8 despatch 
No. 88 of the 18th November, with copy of complaint of Said Ali ing the 
destruction’ by Her Majesty's ship “‘ Undine” of three dhows belonging to hi and 


those he- styles his subjects, ; 

I understand the vessels in question have all been duly tried and condemned in this 
Court during the time that mel Miles acted as Judge, and I have no reason to 
question the justice of the decision in each case. 

Said Ali is the man often referred to of late with reference to the present Comoro 
Slave Trade; he is no doubt for the present a de facto Chief of the of Great 
Comoro, and it was he who killed his rival, the former acknow. Sultan, Musa Fum, 
for signing an Anti-Slavery Treaty with us. He is the tool in the hands of King 
Abd of Johanna, and the French colonials of Mayotta, for the supply of negroes. 

I have little doubt the letter addressed to your Lordship has been written at the 
direction of King Abdullah of Johanna. es ‘ 
ve, &e. 

(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





[634] | ; et 


384 | “ SANZIBAR, 
No, 171, 
"Bir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received February 14.) 


No, 12. 
fr Lord y Zansibar, January 15, 1884, 

I HAVE the honour to report that, considering it would be of the greatest 
importance for the new Vice-Consuls to be provided with the means of moving by water 
from place to place on the coast within their districts, I ventured to ask Admiral Sir 
Cooper Key to allow three of the boats of Her Majesty's ship “ London” to be lent for 
the work. The selling value of these boats here is, in the case of two, about 40/., and 
in that of the other ef 201.; but I understand they will be lent for the service free of 
charge, and, as all the Vice-Consuls are naval men, will, I trust, be a great help to them 
in the discharge of their duty, giving them a home where otherwise they would be badly 
off, and a cheap means of getting from place to place. 

As I am often in need of a large boat, I have myself purchased at auction one of 
the cutters of Her Majesty’s ship “London,” with fittings complete, at a cost of 
rupees 244:10:9. This I pro charging to Government account under the head of 
contingent expenses budgeted for in the estimate, should your Lordship be pleased to 
grant the necessary sanction, 


\ 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 172. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received February 14.) 


My Lord, , Zanzibar, January 16, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report that Captain Gissing, who went by last mail-steamer 
to Mombasa to make arrangements for his stay, returned by the downward vessel and 
resumed work here. 

He has now again sailed in one of the launches of Her Majesty’s ship “London ” 
for his post, fully prepared to carry out the work with which he is intrusted. 

Before he left I had a general meeting of native merchants, and explained fully 
the position that Captain Gissing would occupy, and I think I can depend upon their 
loyal support. 

Captain Gissing will have a delicate and important work to do, and I have strongly 
impressed upon him the importance of avoiding all irritating questions at the outset. 
The district is in a very disturbed state, and a man of some position is accused of the 
murder of two freed slaves under our protection. I have, however, taken this matter for 
the time into my own hand, and am pressing it myself before the Sultan in order to 
relieve Captain Gissing at the outset of a question that would bring him in strong 
opposition from the very first with some of the representative people of Mombasa. . 

I propose visiting Mombasa-ageta myself neat- mouth, aud proceeding to Lamo to 
introduce Mr. , 

Lieutenant Smith will remain still at Zanzibar, as the rainy season is now fast 
approaching in the southern district, where I intend Sai | a0 

ve 


, &e. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No, 178, 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received February 14.) 
No. 14. 
ty Zanzibar, January 17, 1884. 
I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s telegram. of the 
28th December last, granting Mr. Holmwood leave of absence, 
Mr. Holmwood avails himself of the permission given him, and will leave Zanzibar 
on the 20th instant in Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Orontes,”’ 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


ZANZIBAR, 8 
No. 174, poe ce r 

"Sir J, Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received February20.) 9, 
ee Zanzibar, January 18, 1884. 
I HAVE the honour to inclose a translation of the Circular letter addtessed by the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, at my request, coh gage, Peps Governors on the coast to give the 
in 


Vice-Consuls every assistance and support execution of their duty, and permitting 
us to make the same use of his prisons on the coast as we here are allowed to do, 


I haye, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


No. 15. 





Inclosure in No. 174. 


The Sultan of Zanzibar to the Governors on the Coast. 


Translation.) : 
after compliments.) 20 Rubea-el-Awal, 1301 (J 17, 1884), 
OUR friend Captain Gissing has been appointed as Vice-Consul by Her Majesty the 


Queen under Sir John Kirk, and he will be stationed to watch over the interest of British 
subjects within your district, and to judge them. He will hoist the British flag wherever 
he may for the time reside, 

You are therefore ba to show him all honour and respect, that he may ever 
have occasion to acknowledge your assistance; also, should he find it necessary to 
imprison a British subject, you will cause that subject to be imprisoned in the common 

oal 


"Written by his slave Abdulazééz by his order. 
This is from me 
Written by Barghash-bin-Saeed with his hand. 





No. 176, 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received February 20.) 
(No, 18.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, January 21, 1884, 

I HAVE the honour to forward herewith Decree of Condemnation in the case of a 
large and valuable Zanzibar bugala seized by Her Majesty’s ship ‘“ London” when 
entering this harbour from Comoro. 

The act of Slave Trade on which this vessel was condemned, consisted in the 
illegal conveyance by the captain and owner of three slaves. The gi age history of 
the captain, and the manner in which he had employed his vessel of late showed how 
well acquainted he was with the technicalities of the so-called free labour traffic, and 
knew how far he could go, and where he ought to draw the line, His conduct with 
regard to the three slaves for whose presence he was arrested, confirmed this, and showed 
he was fully aware of the danger, but hoped to be able to pass these few slaves off as 
free by means of false statements, and no doubt, although under the Zanzibar flag, he 
t to his recent: connection with the French for some sort of support in case of 
trouble. He was in fact over-confident and a little reckless ti having carried with 
impunity what are in fact slave cargoes. He had been well behind the scenes, and had 
made large profits in freight out of the Comoro Slave Trade, and on coming to Zanzibar 
he took with him three persons who undou were to have been sold here. 

The evidence recorded in the last two Slave Trade cases, Nos. 17 and 18, affords 
a clear i into the nature of the Comoro Slave Traffic, and the enslavement of 
free-born persons, which has recently geet on in G , anc \gs to 
light some details of the “engagé” trade which Sayyid Ali and his followers are engaged 
in with the Frcen esters g V 1 otti 1 ; ie fy eesdy ey 9) *, * Taye J ead - MR ital! 









er ce eee Sent sare ee ee Seiietence. Toe thas eerie 
lars each, and he found no difficulty in disposing of them to the 


sum. 

es & letter from Sayyid Omar (Sayyid Ali’s father, who was 
decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honour) to Mobammed-bin-Masoud, 
a Muscat Arab by extraction (but a French subject), who been regularly employed 
the Mayotta colonists in-aecompanying the agents of the various sugar plantations to 

reat Comoro to arrange for the ‘p of “engagés.” This letter proves that in 
it ara of his captives to the French planters, Sayyid Ali has been acting under his 
father’s directions. It also refers specially to the mixed shipment of slaves and free 
people which the vessel in Case No. 18 is proved to have conveyed to Mayotta, on the 
voyage previous to that for which she was condemned, hinting that, though Sayyid Ali 
must on no account allow the Frenchmen named in the letter to get any of those slaves 
the writer had already agreed for with other planters, he must manage somehow to 


them. 

A French pass found in the vessel identifies all the persons mentioned in Sayyid 
Omari’s letter: some are Government officials, and others managers of sugar estates in 
Mayotta; and another document, namely, the diary of this Mohammed-bin-Masoud 
among his papers, and placed by himself at the disposal of the Court, contains an entry 
which fully explains the real nature of this shipment of so-called “ “3 yer 

The entry is dated Mroni, 20th Rejeb, 1300 (28th May, 1883), and states that while 
staying at the house of his friend Ali Sham sete Ali’s agent for the disposal of his 
captives), he procured 178 slaves, and this is followed by a list giving the names of the 
various owners from whom he purchased the slaves, and also the names of forty-nine 
Wanyamwezi and Zanzibar people whom he shipped together with them in the vessel 
now condemned. 

The names here given at once led to their identifications as a portion of the 
Zanzibar volunteers sent by Sayyid Bargash to the late Moosa Kum’s assistance, and the 
writer at once admitted when asked that this was so. Against some of the names there 
stood a cross which he said had been made in consequence of their having escaped 
during shipment, Among these forty-nine Zanzibar captives shipped as “engagés ” 
were eighteen who had‘been freed by the British Consulate, many of them boys brought 
up in the Universities Mission. Two of them who escaped by swimming off during the 
night ‘to Zanzibar dhows iti Mroni harbour at the time have appeared at this Consulate and 
made statements’ of tlie facts; that of the first was forwarded by me along with 
Mr. Holmwood’s Report’ of “his recent mission to Johanna; the evidence of the other is 
recorded in the present case, and extract is herewith inclosed. 

The owner said, when asked, that he had at first refused to ship these as “ engagés,” 
but that he had been induced to do so by an assurance ftom the French ie who 

that the voynge was ectly legal. No doubt the high freight of 
400: ‘dollars for the three days’ trip and the Knowledge~that-he-was-thon boyond our- 
power had weight with him. 

The fact of so many of these “ engagés”’ having risked the dangers of flight in such 
@ place as Mfoni is of itself sufficient to show the hollowness of any assertions that the 
were free ts, but the evidence of the parties themselves proves that as a rule dea 
would have been the penalty for refusing to be shipped, and that the forms essential to 
be gone thtough in accordance with French regulations are, in the case of “ en x8 
shipped at Mroni, cs hy tiesoe The real value of the “ librés ” papers 80 strictly 
upon by the colonial authorities in connection with the entolment of these 
“ hake cages oa eet stern odtwlaer teen wettest 4 Se 

to, where he says, sp of @ ship “ engagés ” he wishes put through quickly, 
“and Mohammed A’ (a native clerk) “ knows what papers it will be necessary to 
write.” ‘ 


The evidence proves that both the Johanna mercenaries and Sayyid Ali's own followers 
have also pei of the population of Grand Comoro-and sot them to dhow 
ornet cain Mroni, while the Suri and Sebéri Arabs residing: in the island have 








a thousiasls 
ps | least one town in the 
Mroni district, numbers. who were in poss ven to sell them even 
for wll gai, am no doubt it is trifle as regards the first shipments of “engagés,” 
ni ee 





e parties themselves accepted expatriation as preferable to the starvation which 
See Toes diven, b h however, t iesce in being shipped 

ose driven by hunger, however, to acquiesce in being shi as “engagés ” 
could only have been comparatively few, and” it is clear that the pain bulk oF the 
“engages” hive been supplied by Sayyid Ali from raids made upon the pastoral 


It is impossible to gather from the evidence in these cases anything like the numbers 
either of slaves’ or free people who have been lately shipped from Grand Comoro, but five 
cargoes: of “engagés”’ are shown to have been quite recently forwarded to Mayotta, 
and, taking these at the most moderate computation, the total could not fall far short of 
600, whilst at least 200 more would have reached the French plantations through the 
King of Johanna. 

The effect of increased labour in Mayotta is already distinctly appreciable here, and 
se engage ” grown sugar is rapidly taking the place of othet sorts in the market. 

é letters and papers in the handwriting of Sayyid Omar and others in Sayyid Ali’s 
confidétice afford clear proofs that the “engagé” trade, as carried on by the French 
planters of Mayotta, is neither more nor less than Slave Trade of a most deplorable kind, 
and, though doubtless the French colonial authorities are vigilant in seeing that the 
rig of the law is strictly adhered to, it is difficult to believe that they are ignorant of 
this fact. 

The evidence now disclosed coming from sources to which Mr. Holmwood had no 
access céfifirms in a remarkable manner the general accuracy of his Reports on the 
Comoro Slave Trade. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 175. 
Case No. 18 of 1883. 


Decree. 
In the Court of Her Majesty’s Consul-General, Zanzibar, Admiralty Jurisdiction. 


Our Sovereign Lady-the Queen —against-the—native~vesecl.  Salemeti,’-cailing ander -——— — — 
Zanzibar colours and papers, whereof Msellim-bin-Ali is both owner and master, her 
cargo, tackle, apparel, and furniture, and also against one male and one female 
slave, seized as liable to forfeiture by Percy Luxmoore, ., O.B,, a Captain in the 
Royal Navy, commanding Her Majesty’s ship “London,” before Sir John Kirk, 
K.0.M.G., Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar, on the 31st day of 
December, 1883. 


APPRARED ly Lieutenant R. F. Turner, B.N., of Her Majesty's shi 
“London,” and uced his sworn declaration setting out the circumstances under whic 
the native vessel “Salamati,” under Zanzibar pi and colours, ow im-bi 
Ali, a Suri Arab, of the description 


of admeasurement, was d by him) 'to with her cari, and also one male and one 
fnale oi ad of tig, ie 3 day of December, 1889." the aad 
witnesses and the documents and. ‘oun ind in their possession sein, ving ud po ae nt 
that the vessel at the time of her capture was engage alae » in con- 

was con 


ravention of Treaties ag between Great Britain and Zansibar, Pony 
bai preieidak ages oy ike captors, and also a female slave — > 


188 ZANZIBAR, 


fog the exkd vessel, her techie, apparel, snd Syreitere, tapes ate art of 
= may be found to have belonged to the owner, to Abdallah bis all 
been the owner of Sihuji, one of the female slaves on board, 
and also the one male and two female slaves above mentioned, to have been 


to be forfeited to our Sovereign Lady the Queen, do condemn ‘the same 


JOHN KIR 
Her Males Agvet and Conn teawrat Judge. 


Receipt for Slaves. 


Received from Captain P. Luxmoore, R.N., C.B., commanding Her Majesty’s ship 
“London,” one male and one female slave, taken by the boats of that vessel, and con- 
demned in this Court in Case No. 18 of 1883, Zanzibar Admiralty Court file. 

(Signed) JO 
Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General, Zanzibar. 


Certificate as to Destruction. 


I, the Undersigned, Walter 8. Goodridge, holding the rank of Lieutenant in 
Her}Britannic Majesty’s navy, and belonging to Her Majesty’s ship “London,” do 
hereby certify that on the 5th day of January, 1884, the dhow or native vessel called the 
“Salamati,” detained by me on the 20th day of December, 1883, on the ground that she 
was engaged in the Slave Trade, was cut in pieces on the beach at Zanzibar, in 
accordance with the Decree of the Vice-Admiralty Court, and the said dhow has therefore 
been destroyed. 

Given under my hand this 12th day of January, 1884. 


(Signed) 8S. GOODRIDGE, Senior Lieutenant. 
Approved by me, this 12th day of January, 1884. 
(Signed) Percy Luxmoorg, Captain, 


Commanding H.M.S. ‘ London.” 


Certificate of Admeasurement. 


We, the undersigned officers of Her Majesty’s ship “London,” do hereby certify 
that we have carefully admeasured, in the manner prescribed by Rule II of the 22nd 
section of “'The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,” the dhow or native vessel called 
‘‘Salamati,” detained by Her Majesty's ship “London,” on the 20th day of December, 
1888, on the ground that she was engaged in the Slave Trade. 





Feet. 
1. Length on upper deck from outside of plank at stem to outside of plank at 
cnn theemitislan arias stern post. . aa ee oe ee ee oe os 78 
2. Main breadth to outside of plank 3% iat a we <e 21 
3. Girth of vessel under the keel at main breadth, from the upper deck on one side 
of the vessel to the upper deck on the other ee ee . . 
4. Depth of hold ee oe oe oe oe 11 
Tonnage. 
No. of Tons. 
1, Tonnage under tonnage deck .. oe ve we on «- 115°4 
2. Closed-in spaces above the tonnage deck, if any, naming them poop or round 
house, &c.— 
Poop: Length, 24 ft.; breadth, 17 ft. 9 in.; height, 4 ft. ee ee 17°2 
Total number of tons .. . ee ee, l= ae oe 182°6 


Signed this 26th day of December, 1883. 
(Signed) EDWARD F. INGLEFIELD, Lieutenant. 
R. F. NEWCOMBE, Carpenter. 


Approved by me, this 27th day of December, 1883. 
(Signed) Percy Luxmoorer, Captain, 
Commanding H.M.S. ‘‘ London.” 





ZANZIBAR. 139 


Proceeds of Sale. 

Net proceeds of auction sale of parts of vessel, fittings, and cargo, 908 rupees. 
Paid 430 8 
Coxthuetind Canteens 7 OS eae” 
Balance to be remitted to Her Majesty’s Treasury or es « 859 4 8 

908 0 0 


. (Signed) JOHN KIRK, . 
Her Majesty's Agent and Consul-General, Zanzibar, 





Inclosure 2 in No. 175. 


Sayyid Omari-bin-Hassan to Mohammed-bin-Masoud Albu Saeed. 
(Translation.) \ ; 

YOUR very interesting and ~ letter safely reached me, and God grant you 
may manage everything as you desire. That the person you gave your letter to 
delayed on the many days, and now there are only six days before the vessel goes, 
which annoys me very much, as it will be impossible to get your business finished in time. 
However, all the things shall be sent by the hands of Mohammed-bin-Abder Rhaman, 
And even the rice I cannot send till then, as T had finished to load the vessel with the 
goods of the white men before your letter reached me. But you know they are all on 
our side ; indeed, I have a small interest on their venture myself. And now I entreat you 
to warn Sayyid Ali not to alter or go back from any of my contracts or promises to the 
white men; and should any other soe arrive, wishing to purchase slaves, tell Ali 
none of those I have Geant agreed about are to be sold them at any price; he must say 
that his father has already promised them to M. Routier and M. Villéon in bulk, and they 
cannot be divided or sold to any one else. 

And I should mention, for your guidance, that Sultan Abdulla, of Johanna, has 
made a contract with the two friends I have mentioned, to supply them with 200 slaves 
at 50 dollars a-head, from Johanna, to be delivered in the harbour of Mayotta. He has 
already sent a consignment of thirty as an earnest of his intention to fulfil his contract, 
and the balance he is forwarding a few at a time, as occasion offers. As soon as the 
contract was known, some of the planters offered Sultan Abdulla a higher price if he 
would let them have the slaves; but he refused to make any other contract until he had 
completed the delivery of these 200 slaves. This incident is to be kept very secret, 
because Sultan Abdulla is most anxious to hide it. 

And all your family here are quite well, and send you their salaams; and this is 
written by your friend Sayyid Omari-bin-Sayyid Hassan. 


P.S.—Tell Sayyid Ali that M. Delval, M. Routier, M. Bundervoét, and M. Villéon, 
are wishing a paper, and it will be best they should reach while you are present; and 
Mohammed-bin-Abdu (the clerk) knows what papers it will be necessary to write. And 
if possible, get their business through quickly, because they bother me to get them the 
peper, and it will not do to let them return empty-handed. And Mohammed-bin-Sheikh 

as given a paper to M, ————. 





Inclosure 3 in No, 175. 


Statement of Mohammed-bin-Masoud Albu Saeed. 
(Translation. 


“a MOHAMMED.BIN-MASOUD ALBU SAEED (sworn on Koran) states as 
ollows :— 

I was born at Mayotta, but came to Zanzibar quite and lived there long as a 
subject of the Sultan. For nearly twent \ ierneter; Etaseheas at Mayotta, and 
have been since then a French subject. ’; Love soma aduneliStieel 6 Meunks t0l atta: 
interpreter to the French planters. I amin no way connected with the Colonial Govern- 
as broker as well as interpreter to. who » 

Comoro te | yanks. Benchaoes. I was in the vessel of Msellim-bin-Ali when she took 
“engagés” to Mayotta. It was three months and six days ago that she left Mroni with 


178 “ engagés.” They consisted principally of Comoro le, but there were several 
Zanzibar and Mrima men amongst them. I went on with the “ engagés”’ at Mroni,. 
where I had been engaged as in for some time. _I was:in this case. by | 
M. Villéon as interpreter to his lot of “engagés.” The Frenchmen in the | were: 
Valareit, Délégué de |’Administration, and his interpreter, Mohammed Abudu and 
M. Téri, maneaet of the Grand Comoro yen I had to translate in the business of 
engaging the labourers on shore. M. Velroit used to write the papers. He was. 
assisted by Mohammed Abudu, but the Commandant would not allow him to sign any 
papers ; whatever he said M. Velroit wrote. According to French law the act of writing 
as “engagé’’ on paper is sufficient tc make him a free labourer. He is no more a slave, 
and itis quite immaterial boyy 4 calls himself or what you call him, he is “libré” b 
sy a law, and in Mayotta that is all that is necessary for the planters to loo 
out for. 

I never received any letters from Sayyid Omari, I never heard that Sultan 
Abdulla of Johanna has made a contract for slaves or “ engagés,” these are in several letters. 
in my box; if. you find anything of the sort you can keep it. My letters and papers, 
except a few given me by Abdulla-bin-Ali to take care of, all about my private business, 
and in no way connected with slaves or the Slave Trade. You are at liberty to go 
through my papers and take anything that has Slave Trade business on it. 


Note.—This witness’s box was therefore opened in Court in his presence, and the 

pers looked through with his consent. He pointed out the last account-book, and 
Nichia there was no entry in it relating either to slaves or “‘engagés.” On one of the 
papers, however, was found a long list, purporting to be a list of slaves procured at Mroni 
on the 20th Rajab, 1300. 


Examination continued :— 

My box is all right. I had no objection to handing the key to the Malim, as I 
knew the money would be safe, and that there was nothing about slaves in it. I have 
examined the money, it is all right. : 

The page in my Dnftar you point out is a list of the “engagés” who shipped in the 
dhow of Msellim-bin-Ali. I was engaged as M. Téri’s interpreter for that business. I 
first went to Sayyid Ali and told him what we wanted, and then went about to find 
people, and owing to there havirig, quite recently, been three large shipments of “ engagés ” 
to Mayotta people were scarce, and it took me some days to agree for the number 
required. M. Teri did'not wish to take the Swahili slaves, of whom we shipped forty- 
ning, because the owner was afraid to ship them, as they were subjects of the Sultan of 
Zahzibat, and had: ‘been kept in confinement by Sayyid Ali. However, the Director 
soon séttled the matter by showing him that they were now legalized “ engagés,” by being 
written’ on His’ list, dnd he'told the owners that neither the English nor the Sultan would 
dare to interfere. I translated for the Director for these people, as I knew Swahili. As 
each one passed I said, “‘ Aré you acquainted with the terms of your agreement, namely, 
to go to the plantation of the Grand Comoro Company, and work for five years for 
2} dollars per month? ”’ As each one passed he answered, “ Yes,”’ and his name was 
‘entered’ by M. Valreit on the roll, and he was sent on board. Owing’ to the delay in 
compléting our numbers a good many managed to run away, but I’ think the number of 
Zanzibar people eventually carried was forty-nine. 

Sayyid Omar had nothing to do with the engagement of the “‘engagés ; * he has some 
connection with the making out of passes in Mayotta, but I know nothing about this. I 
never heard that Sultan Abdulla of Johanna sent “engagés” to Mayotta, or that he 
received any price for each slave. Sayyid Omari never wrote me about anything of the 
sort, indeed, never received a letter from him in my life, and have scarcely spoken to 
him. You had better search my box if you doubt my word. Have I not just sworn on 
the Koran to tell nothing but what is true? I have no slaves and never purchased one ; 
it is strictly forbidden in 'Mayotta. Even we Arabs have to take our concubines before 
the officer and enter them every five years as “‘engagés.” Sayyid Omar never’ gave me 
any instructions regarding Sayyid Ali, either written or verbal. I have déclared that he 
never wrote a letter to me in his life. 


Note.—The witness’s box was here searched, and in addition to'a number of closéd 
letters fot persotis in Zanzibar, a small bundle of opened letters was found in & lid at the 
back. Witness had evidently forgotten the contents of these old letters as he begged the 
interp to read themn through:aséach was unfolded: 

.  ‘Tmthe course of half-ii-hour three of these letters had been translated, and: they’ 
were then. shown: to’ witness, who on finding that two were from Sayyid Omar and’ 


ZANTIBAR. 


one panies Save he Mee ee ee oe who Revolt eyed hepa a 
wahoumeden. be ir of cheerfulness and assurance became completely changed an 
became much embarrassed. 


\ 


got the letters and how canI deny them? I Thad d ed 
everything of the sort before I left, but it is my fate Sasreisey Tam caught ina 
trap. I have served the Frenchmen well, but the jealousy of the Areb Karanis has been 
of the Birkar. If this 


ow is condemned J thall be ruined, because Sayyid Omar gave his word to the owner 
that he not suffer for it. I did not speak truly in saying that the “engagés ” were 
not the Frenchmen, but it is true that each one declared “4 have agreed” 


word of the interpreter, and though the Commandant is very “kali” he only reget 


all 
many Neajidjes who will not live many months in Ma df , 
I know that he has received chests 
of rice from the planters, but that was not my business; I was paid by the manager of 
the plantations and I served them faithfully, but they were ia “choyo” and the French 
Karanis received the — part of the profits. Before I le 
A 


en régle. : 

‘The two Companies have purchased about 700 Comoro people this year besides the 
two contracts with Sultan Abdulla. We heard of your freeing the slaves at Mobilla. 
Sultan Abdulla-bin-Hamza will lose his life for giving up the Comoro girl to you. Sayyid 
Omar immediately gave his order to Sultan Abder Rhaman to seize him and send him to 
the Sultan of Johanna, and we know what that means, The other Comoro Chiefs who 
assisted the English died within the year. I received another letter from Sayyid Omar. 
It came in the dhow of Msellim ; it was to tell me that under the circumstances I must get 
together the best lot I could, and if necessary accept from Sayyid Ali the Wanyemwezi 
prisoners. I destroyed that letter. You are quite welcome to keep the letters, but I beg 
you will not show them to the Sultan. I know nothing of the people on board during the 
present trip except Mohammed Sheikh, Said Omari’s son-in-law. 1 don’t know the object 
of his coming here. He quarrelled with Sayyid Ali at Mroni. I can say nothing about 
the other letter; you have got it ana it is forme, The letter addressed Abdullah-bin- 
Masoud is to me. I promise to attend again at any time if called. 

December 26, 1883. 
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449 ZANZIBAR, 
Inclosure 4 in No. 175. 


£0 
List of the Slaves procured at Mroui and other places on Grand Comoro on the 20th Rajab, 1300. 





Moosa. Names of Nyamwezi— | Also three dhows. Also Shalam, one slave - 1 
Sudi. Alimsham + 1], Abdullah Murhaj arr 
Matano. » Mohideen-bin-Sultan 2] ,, Abubekr-bin-. 2 
Majaliwa. » Sambawooma ee 1] 4, Abderheman-bin-Moham- 
Juma Wadi. » Mze-bin-Wazir .. 1 med oe oe $ 
Baraka. » Sloohi Wafabr - 1] ,, Seif-bin-Masoud ec! 2 
Juma. » Abdu Malem -» 81] ,, Banakheri-bin-Hasan .. 1 
Maykaba. » Wazir-bin-Maftray.. 1] ,, Mair Ada-bin-Minjn ., 8 
Kuleen. House of Jihadi— » Mohammed-bin-Juma .. 1 
Hasan. Bokar a3 «» 8| ,, Abdalla-bin-Ahmed-bin- 
Saeed. Mrujan_ wy we Othman... a 
Khamees. Abdalla-bin-Ali es 1] ,, Fatumabint Salyman .. 1 
Surure, Joombe Yakooni eo 1| ,, Msi Asi ea a } 
Neeni. Abdallab-in-Saleh .. 1] ,, Mohammed-bin-Mraji .. 2 
Fataki. Mohamed-bin-Hasan.. 2] ,, Laidna-bin-Saeed Omar... 6 
Ibrahim. Abderheman Kombo., 1] ,, Ahmed Wafaifoom wo «SF 
15 Ali-bin-Salyman -.» 2] ,, Simba Junba .. « 
84 Saleh Koliba -. 1] ,, Saleh-bin-Mohammed .. 7 
-— Hasun-bin-Fambaba .. 1] , Awathi or § 
49 Madihali we © »» Sultan Tube bamba 50 
185 Maze Omar. Wamad-bin-Othman .. 4] ,, Joomefoom woom 1 
-—— Uleidi. Mohammed-bin-Hamed 1 +» Mdahoma Teebe 1 
184 Hasan Omar. —| ,, Sayed Bakar Sultan 3 
Mnoobi. Resase. 33 | ,, Safaine as 3 
Mbarak. Abdalla. 102 | ,, Abdalla-bin-Sakhi 1 
Khouri. Naseer. —!| ,, Saleh-bin-Saeed 2 
Maktooboo Wadi Hasan. 135 | ,, Wameh bint Abdalla 1 
Khamese. Naseeb. — 
Kasan. Faraj. 102 
Juma. Mabrooki. 
Juma. 
Barooti. 
Wadi Naseeb. 
Mwinye Wadi. 
Omar. 
Inclosure 5 in No. 175. 
Statement of Msellim-bin-Ali, Suri Arab. 
(Translation.) 


THE dhow belongs to me. 


She is called “ Salamati.” I took thirty-two male 
and three female passengers from Mroni. 


I left Mayotta with sugar and five Indian 
passengers. I passed Mroni and Mitamihuli. My previous voyage was on charter from 
Mayotta to Mroni and back with “engagés.” I took between 170 and 180. They 
were all Comoro people. I received 400 dullars freight for the trip, There were two 
Frenchmen on board. Neither wore any uniform. I refused to take the charter at first, 
but the French officers came to me and informed me that I should receive papers from 
the “ Sirkar’”’ which would insure the safety of my vessel, even if she were Voared by 
the English. I did not like the job even then, but they gave me double the freight 
usually paid. 
December 21, 1885. 


— 
Inclosure 6 in No. 175. 


Statement of Juma Wadi Hassan, Mgao. 


Translation. 

: I AM 2) of the Shehiri Mohammed-bin-Amer. I enlisted in the force of Kara 
Haji for Ngajidja, after the new Sayyid Ali asked me to come to Mroni, and promised 
us protection until we could return to Zanzibar. We refused unless he sent a white 
flag by his Jemadar. After a few days he sent the Jemadar with a white flag, and said : 
«I promise you no one shall molest you for there is peace.” We went to Mroni escorted 
by the bearer of the white flag, and immediately we had got within the town we were 
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seized and bound, and confined on a large hut all together, The next morning each 
‘man received fifteen bakoras on his . After some time all but the slaves of 
Mohammed-bin-Hassan were taken to a shamba above Mroni, and we worked daily for 


When the famine was at its worst many of us died of starvation, but Sayyid Ali 
would give us no food, and still kept us at work. Afterwards we were brought into 
town, and Sayyid Ali said: “I am waiting for the arrival of the dhows to sell you to the 
Frenchmen.” This was known throughout the town, and all the masters of the-dhows as 
they arrived were asked by Mohammed-bin-Masoud to a charter, but all refused 
as they feared being captured by the English or Sayyid Barghash. The man Mohammed 
Masoud, was a short man, with much black beard. He came over to make engagements 
for purchasing us for some planters, but we never knew what price was paid for us. 
After Sayyid Ali had finished selling us, Mohammed Masoud tried to get one of the 
dhows to run over to Mayotta and take his letters, because the three French dhows had 
all taken cargoes of “en, .’ and would not return. None would take his letters, 
but he got one dhow at who took them, but she only took them as far as Mohilla, 
from whence the Nahoza returned them, saying he was afraid to have anything to do 
with this business, 

Mohammed Masoud then sent the whaler of Sultan Abdullah of Johanna to 
Mayotta with letters. In a short time the dhow of Awathi came to Mroni with fifty 
gunias of rice and some chests of French dollars. These were handed over to Sayyid 
Ali as the price of sixty of us whom he had sold. We were the strongest and healthiest 
of the lot. Sayyid Ali immediately sent for the Elders of Itsandaa and Mlajini (who 
were left), and said: “Take each a third share of the rice as money, the price of these 
Zanzibar people, and divide it among you as compensation for the losses you have 
sustained.” The Elders all refused, saying that trouble would come out of this business 
worse even than in the matter of selling Moosa Fum’s family into slavery, for all were 
either the freed people of the English, or the people of Sayyid Barghash. Sayyid Ali 
then took the fifty gunias of rice, and added more grain which he bought, and sent it to 
Itsandaa and Mbajini, and distributed it from house to house in order that it might not 
be said he had kept the money. Awathi had changed his Zanzibar flag for a French 
one; he was very bitter against the Sultan and the English, and came down on the beach 
where we were standing in lines, bound with ropes so that we could not move. He took 
a heavy bakora, and beginning at the first, he beat each savagely, even the head, arms, 
and legs, abusing the English for chasing his dhow, and saying: “ You will find that there 
is no rescue from the slavery you are going to now, and neither Sayyid Barghash nor the 
English dogs will dare to stop my dhow now that I am under the ch.” 

There were three Frenchmen, two thin and one very fat with an enormous stomach, 
he was the man of the Sirkar. They called him “M. Falfeh.” We were brought before 
him and asked if we consented to go to Mayotta to work in the shambas of the 
Wazungu for 2} dollars per month. We replied that we did not wish to go, that we 
were not slaves, and that if the English knew Sayyid Ali had made us slaves they would 

unish him. We said we could not refuse to be yay as Sayyid Ali had threatened to 

ill us all if we did, but that we warned him that if a British man-of-war boarded the 
dhow, we should complain that we had been sold into slavery against our will. 
Mahommed-hin-Masond translated for us, Abdullah Abudu, the interpreter of the 
Sirkar, was there, but he did not act.as interpreter. Those of us who were freemen of the 
English Consul said they were breaking the English Jaw in making slaves of them, but 
were told to hold their tongues. Mohammed-bin-Masoud told the Frenchman that these 
words had been taught to us by one or two bad persons am our number, and that 
directly we got on board the dhow he would undertake to d we stould willingly 
consent to go with him. 

We were written on a paper, but did not sign our names or make our marks. We 
were not bound after this, but were shut up in a stone house—Abdullah Fellahi’s clerk 
and son-in-law’s house. It was guarded night and day on all sides by Johanna soldiers. 
We were twelve days in this house, and every day goats were slaughtered for us as for all 
the slaves who had been sold to the French, There we were paraded on the beach, and 
Abdullah Fellahi came and said that there were already Ngajidja slaves on board 
and there was only room for thirty of us. They chose thirty yawnee Jong and as they 
were sent on board Awathi’s dhow, each man was asked if he un the work he was 
going for. All answered as before, but nothing was translated to the French officer, who. 
merely nodded his head as each passed. I had been chosen, being very strong and well, 
but I told Abdullah Fellahi’s clerk that I refused to go and if forced on board would take 
the first opportunity to complain to the French authorities. He told the man Mohammed 


it. He saw me on shore and arranged to give me a si when the vessel was leaving. 
At nee before they set sail, I got the signal stole out and swam off to the 
. My brother hid me under the bales of coir yarn. We then came to Zanzibar. 


Note.—The list of Wanyamwezi, entered in the daftar of Mahommed-bin-Masoud, 
was here read over to witness. 


Examination continued :— 

All these were my a ae most of them at the time the first sixty of us were 
sold were too ill'to be moved. Muny of them are slaves who are freed by the English 
Consul and given into the charge of the English mission (list read over a second time). 

Uledi, Salmeen, and Juma were in the Universities Mission at Kunajini. 

Hassan was from Mbweni; he was a great friend of mine. 

Khamis, Sadalla, Nasibu, Mashaka, Uledi, and Waseen, all free people of the 
English, as I believe, in the Mission at Mkunajini. 

Moosa, Sadi, and Majaliwa, was from Mbweni Mission. 

Parije was from Mkunajini. He threatened to write to the English Consul, and so 
they did not include him in the first shipment. He could not really write. 

Faki, Khamis, Hassan, and Juma, I believe, were in Mkunajini Mission. This 
man [sic] could not have been sent to Mayotta, for | saw him in Zanzibar and he told 
me he had escaped. 

None of these could write English and they never mentioned that they could 
speak it, 

Abdullah, who was shipped among the first thirty, had been a teacher of some sort in 
the Mission school. He spoke English properly, but had forgotten how to write. I 
know this from one Konop, who was a special friend of mine. He was the one who wrote 
the Petition to you when you visited Comoro in the “Sultani.” His wife was school 
mistress in the school of Bishop Steere at Zanzibar. He wrote English perfectly, but 
unfortunately he died just before the illness contracted, during the time we were slaves in 
the shamba. The Majafiwa mentioned in the list was not Konop, but Konop’s native 
name was : 





Inelosure 7 in No. 176. 
Permit. 


VU la demande adressée & la date du 19 Aodt, 1883, par MM. A. Routier, 
Directeur de I'Btablissement de Soulou; Ch. Notaise, Directeur de I’Etablissement de 
Droumogné; J. Biberon, Directeur de l’Etablissement de Longoni; V. Villéon, Directeur 
des Habitations de la Compagnie des Comores; et G. Bundervoét, propriétaire 
d’Jroni-Kel, a l'effet d’étre autorisés A entreprendre pour le compte de ces Btablisse ments 
un recrutement de travailleurs libres 4 la Grande Comore. 

Vu la dépéche Ministérielle du 17 Mars, 1859, et les instructions générales du 


& Novembre, 1877, adressées 4 l’Administration locale lors de la adminis- 


trative de Ma et de Nossi-Bé, aussi la dépéche Ministérielle 30 Avril, 1880, 
faisant envoi d’instructions nouvelles. 
Sar la proposition du Chef du Service de I’Intérieur, 


Décidons: 
Article 5. Le boutre “Salamti,” Patron Selam-ben-Ali, eareant 120 tonneaux. 
sera, sur la demande de MM. A. Routier, Ch. Notaise, J. Biberon, V. Villéon, et 
G. Bundervoét, affecté an transport des immigrants & Mayo 


‘Le batiment ne sera it eae ees Wena eon sadaipinaiah Wi. oes 
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_. Art. '7. Le Chef da Service de l'Intérieur est chargé d@, Festdusion de la présente 
décision, qui sera communiquée et enregistrée partout ou besoin sera.. 
(Sign) ED, FERRIER, 
Mayotte, le 5 Septembre, 1883. 
Par le Commandant : 
Le Chef di Service de I'Intérieur par intérim, 
(Signé) H. Detvat. 





Le ¢ 


re 


“Pour extrait conforme : 
Le Chef du Service de I’Intérieur par intérim, 
(Signé) H. Dervat. 





No. 176. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Recewed February 20.) 


0. 19, 
fy io, Zanzibar, January 21, 1884. 

I HAVE received a private letter from Captain Foot, dated the 27th December, 
from Mazaro, on the Zambesi, and as he was cialis to write officially he has asked me to 
inform your Lordship. 

From the ghey ape Colonial authorities he has received every courtesy, and has 
been allowed to pass his baggage, stores, and arms free. 

The steam-vessel belonging to the African Lake Company which is to convey 
himself and his numerous party up the Zambesi and Shire is described as worn out and 
ay unfit for the work; she has no fire-bars in the furnace and cannot keep up steam, 
the bottom is gone and leaks so that constant baling is needed night and day, which 
prevents sleep. ‘here is no cabin in the ship, and she possesses no awnings, nor is the 
vessel furnished with a cook. Fortunately, Captain Foot, being a sailor, has been able to 
remedy some of these defects; he has fitted an awning with the help of his coxswain, and 
was engaged making fire-bars out of angle iron, but the voyage will be more tedious 
than he expected. 

Fortunately, notwithstanding this is the rainy season, they had experienced fine 
weather, and the party were in good health and spirits. , 





I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
No. 177. 


~~ Sir I-Kirk-to Earl Granvitle—{Reecived February 20.) 


My Lord, Zanzibar, January 21, 1884. 

SINCE last mail left for Europe I have received the following information from the 
interior regarding European travellers and missionaries :— 

M. Revoil, the French explorer, who started in June last from Zanzibar with the 
intention of crossing the eastern horn ae 8 eee Sereeies, Som Mogdisho 
to Zeila, and of whom we have heard nothing since he landed on the Somali Coast, has, 
it now , been unable to proceed more a few days inland, having been plundered 
of all his goods and forced to return to Mogdisho, where he awaits a dhow to bring him 
to 


(No. 20.) 
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Ambassadors, and was one of those who raised the claim which the French Government 
pom so unjustly against Syed Barghash, on behalf of Schlessing and Co., for supposed 
osses at Mogdisho and Brava. : 

Of Mr. Joseph Thomson's ition to the Masai country no news whatever has 
been received of later date than the 1st August, as has been ly reported by me to 
yf Lordship; 1 have sent one of my servants to Pangani on to make snquiry, 

ut on hear nothing further of the movement of the native caravan with which he is 
travelling. 

The country about Mombasa and Malindi has been much disturbed by raids 
undertaken by the people of these districts, supported by the Sultan’s Governors, for the 
el arg of recapturing runaway slaves, and this is said to have led to the murder of two 

urch Mission natives near the station in the Giriama district, On these expeditions 
no runaway slaves have as yet been taken, but their houses and food ha been 
destroyed, the country is filled with armed bands of men forced to subsist on plunder. 
I hear, however, that on one of these expeditions thirty free Gallas have been seized 
~er gia off into slavery by the Arabs, and I have called the Sultan’s attention 
this, 

The steps now being taken by the coast natives to recover their runaway slaves, and 
the bitterness shown by the coast people against all who are supposed directly or 
indirectly to assist their escape, is a sure proof of the extreme difficulty felt in obtaining 
fresh slaves to work these northern districts; it shows that the steps taken by ourselves 
and the Sultan further south are having effect. I have called His Highness’ attention 
most seriously to the present unsettled state of that rich country, and to the folly of 
countenancing or allowing these raids from the coast. 

The latest dates we have from the Victoria Lake are the 5th November, when all 
was quiet at Msalala and Urima. From Ujiji there are letters up to the 29th October, 
and from Mirambo’s country to the 24th November. 

Nothing further has been heard of M. Giraud, the French traveller, since he passed 
the north end of Nyassa on his way to Katanga and Rua; he has had opportunities of 
writing, but appears not to have wished to communicate, 





I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
No. 178. 
Sir J. Pauncefote to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 12.) i 
Sir, Foreign Office, February 21, 1884. 


I AM directed by Earl Granville to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch 
No. 6 of the 4th ultimo, inclosing copies of a correspondence with your French colleague 
on the case of a French subject's appearing to give evidence in your Court, without your 
having communicated with the French Consul. 

—-Eerd—Granyille trusts that_your last letter on the subject will have closed the 
incident satisfactorily ; but I am to suggest that it inight be better, iz all cases where a 
French subject or French property may be mixed up in any proceedings before your 
Court, that you should give notice to the French Consul, in case he should wish to 
attend. This rule, if observed reciprocally, will obviate any such misunderstanding as 
occurred in the present case. 

Tam, &e. 
(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, 





No. 179. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


No. 13. 
ir, Foreign Office, February 21, 1884. 
I AM directed by Earl Granville to inform you that, for the reasons given in your 
despatch No. 9 of the 8th ultimo, he approves of your not having conveyed to the King 
of Johanna the expression of the satisfaction of Her Majesty’s Government at hia 
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having captured » slave-dhow, and handed over ‘the slaves to Her Majesty’s ship 


“« Undine,’ 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 180. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 14.) 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 21, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch 
No. 11 of the 12th ultimo, commenting upon the complaint of Said Ali, of Comoro, of 
the condemnation of three of his dhows on the gre of slave-trading. No answer 
has been sent by Her Majesty’s Government to Said Ali, and they will leave it to your 
discretion to answer him or not as you think best. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No, 181. 
Vice-Consul Cracknall to Earl Granville—(Received February 23.) 
a Ss Zanzibar, February 28, 1884. 


ILL acquaint missionaries at Uganda on arrival of mail-steamer expected 
Monday next. 





No. 182. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 15.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, February 23, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to inform you that the Church Missionary Society 
addressed his Lordship on the 18th instant, requesting that a tel should be sent to 
you, desiring you to keep their missionaries at Uganda acquainted as far as possible with 
the progress of events in the Soudan, and at the same time expressing their readiness to 
pay any expenses which, in the exercise of your discretion, you might think it advisable 
to ee in doing so. The following telegram was accordingly sent you at 3°45 p.m. 
to-day :— 

“ Acquaint missionaries at Uganda with occurrences in the Soudan, and keep them 
informed as far as you may deem advisable.” 

You will furnish an account of any expenses which you may incur in consequence, 
in order that they may be recovered from the Society. 


Tam, &c. 
— (Signed); T. V. LISTER. 





No. 188. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


(Ho. 16.) 

ir, Foreign Office, February 26, 1884, 
YOUR despatches Nos. 131 and 132 of the 13th pt 19th December last, for- 
warding ! orange of gutta-percha and ceara-rubber, were in due course transmitted to Sir 
Joseph Hooker at the Royal Gardens, Kew; and I am now directed by Earl Granville to 
forward to you herewith, for your information, a copy of the reply that has been received 
from Kew Gardens on this subject. : 


am, &e, 
(Signed) T; V. LISTER. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 183. 
Mr. Dyer to Mr. Currie. 


Bir, Gardens, Kew, February 20, 1884. 

I AM desired by Sir Joseph Hooker to pe ote the receipt of your letter ot 
the 81st January, inclosing specimens of Ceara-rubber and gutta-percha from the: 
Zanzibar dominions, and copies of despatches from Sir John ‘Kirk relating thereto. 

The specimens have been placed in the hands of S. W. Silver, » F.LS., and I 
am to transmit to you the accompanying copies of Reports which he has so good as 
to obtain upon them. 

There is some discrepancy relating to the india-rubber, as Sir John Kirk appears 
to have mixed up two distinct plants. It is, however, tolerably clear that what he has 
sent is Gaara rithier, and not that of Para. The plant producing this is cultivable with 
such ease that it is rig to be hoped that it may form the basis of a new and profitable 
industry in the Zanzibar dominions. The results in Ceylon have, from a commercial 
point of view, been more favourable than those obtained by Sir John Kirk, They are 
printed. in the Kew Report for 1882, now passing through the press, and a copy of this 
will be furnished to Sir John Kirk in due course, for his information. 

i: of a substance resembling gutta-percha in Central Africa is of 

extraordi interest, and the circumstances in Sir Joseph Hooker’s opinion reflect the 

test it on Sir John Kirk’s acuteness and sagacity. We were not unprepared for 

it. As pointed out in the Kew Report for 1881, p, 46, the floras of tropical Africa and of 

Malaya are so similar that gutta-percha producing trees, which are so characteristic of 

the latter, might be confidently expected to be represented in the former. The rubber- 

producing vines of each area are, though distinct, closely allied, and indeed mutually 

representative, and the possibility of the same fact should be borne in mind in connection 
with gutta-percha. 

Bir Joseph Hooker is of opinion that the attention of Her Majesty’s Consular 
officers in these countries cannot be too closely addressed to matters of this kind, which 
are not merely of great scientific interest, but may form the basis of a lucrative and 
beneficial trade. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) W. T. THISELTON DYER. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 183. 
Mr. Bailey to Mr. Silver. 


The India Rubber, Gutta Percha, and Telegraph Works, Limited, 

‘Sir, ‘ Silvertown, Essex, London, February 15, 1884. 

REPLYING to your letter of the 7th instant inclosed, I hand you our chemist’s 
> egal of India-rubber and gutta-percha.sent by Sir John Kirk to Earl 
Granville. 

The India-rubber collected from the trunk of the tree would be at the present time 
commercially worth about 1s. 9d. to 2s. per pound. The sample collected from the 
ground we can put no value to. 

e sample of gutta-percha is not so good a specimen as we get from other parts of 
the world; nevertheless, in its present state, we may put the value at about 10d. per 
pound. 
Inclosed I return you four letters, and two samples India-rubber, and remain, &c. 

(Signed) JNO. V. BAILEY. 





Tnclosure 3 in No. 183. 
Report on Baemination of Specimens of India-rubber received from Mr. Silver, F-LS., 
February 7, 1884. ; 
refered #6 in this Report were collected and forwarded to Earl 


"PRE sat ples 
Granville by Sir John Kirk, Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Zanzibar. 
It is oh tapers to note that the name of the tree yielding this rubber requires 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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some further elucidation, as the ucts from Brazil, known as Para and Ceara rubbers, 
are yielded by different plants, rubber bei bp ringh ie go aga Hevea 
[elastiva] brasiliensis, Ceara-rubber being the pr of'the Manihot Glasioviit. _ 
opinion of its derived from the same source as the ordinary Ceara-rubber, but the 
statement in Sir John Kirk’s letter above referred to, “that treés, O 
when five years old, and no doubt these are even then too amallto be remunerative,” is 
‘very conflicting as to its source being identical with that of Ceara-rubber. 

> It is, however, very certain that if the t yidlding this rabber is the Manihot 
Glaziovii, it is cultivated under very unfavourable circumstances. 

The quantity of ash obtained from the sample collected from the trunk of the tree 
amounts to 3°64 per cent., which, together with its composition, are strongly corroborative 
of its being obtained from the Ceara ‘ame 

Of the two samples of this rubber which have been received, the one which had 
fallen on the ground and had become mixed with sand so deteriorated and decayed as to 
require no further consideration from a manufacturer’s point of view. 

When considered, however, in connection with the cultivation of these plants, this 
little fact has an important bearing. Ceara-rubber, under favourable cultivation, collects 
on the trunk of the tree, coagulating so rapidly that it cannot trickle down like the sap 
of the Para-rubber yielding tree. 

The sample polledad from the trunk of the tree had such a promising appearance 
that its unfavourable behaviour under the vulcanizing process was prorat er inting ; 
the quantity available for experiment was too small to determine the cause of it ing 
spongy and porous. 

Its loss on drying and washing was 23°46 per cent.: this shows that the rubber 
contains a large amount of soluble matter. Ceara-rubber under cultivation in Ceylon 
gave only a loss of about 7 per cent. under similar circumstances, but obtained from 
plants about two years old. 

It is by no means improbable that the collection of samples from younger plants may 
lJead to more favourable results. 

Silvertown, February 15, 1884. 


Samples, &c., accompanying this Report, washed Ceara-rubber and vulcanized rubber 
from Zanzibar, 





Inclosure 4 in No. 183. 


Report on Examination of Sample of Gutta-percha received from Mr. Silver, F.L.S., 
February 7, 1884. 


THE sample herein referred to is described by Sir John Kirk, Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul at Zanzibar, in a letter dated the 19th December, 1883, to Earl 
Granville, as the produce of an unknown tree found at Mombasa, 

As far as can be judged from so small a sample, it works satisfactorily in the general 
stages necessary for the manipulation of gutta-percha. In appearance it resembles what 
is known in commerce as “reboiled gutta-percha.” — 

When soft it is very sticky, which is probably due to the presence of a large amount 
of resinous matter. 

The sample is clean and free from wood, sand, and other extraneous matter. ‘The 
quantity is too small to decide its suitability for any special purpose, but there is no 
doubt that it would prove an acceptable addition to our present supplies. 

Silvertown, February 15, 1884. 


(634) 2@ 
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No, 184, 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
a 17.) 


* BARL GRANVILLE caused your despatch No'S of the bth altine, respecti 
ca ‘our 0.8 o 8th ultimo, 
the discontinuance of the Sultan’s Be service to Aden, to be forwarded to Foy san 
Post. Office ; and I am now directed to transmit, for your information, a copy of the reply 
which has been received from that Department. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V, LISTER. 





Inclosure in No. 184. 
Mr, Blackwood to Mr. Lister. 


Bir, General Post Office, London, February 25, 1884, 

I AM directed by the Postmaster-General to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 22nd instant, inclosing the copy of a despatch from Her Majesty’s Agent 
and Consul-General at Zanzibar, in which he states that the Sultan of Zanzibar has 
discontinued his mail service with Ader, so that the communication between Aden and 
Zanzibar now depends entirely on the monthly contract packets maintained by the 
British India Steam Navigation Company. ; 

The Postmaster-General is much obliged for the information furnished on this 
subject by Sir John Kirk, but he thinks it proper nevertheless to continue sending mails 
from London for Zanzibar as far as Aden by every Friday evening’s post vid Brindisi, in 
order that the Postmaster of Aden may take advantage of any chance opportunity that 
may offer for sending the mails on to Zanzibar intermediately between the voyages 
of the British India Company’s packets. 

Perhaps Earl Granville will have the goodness to inform Sir John Kirk accordingly. 





Iam, &c. 
(Signed) 8. A. BLACKWOOD. 
No. 185. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
No. 18.) 
ir, Foreign fice, February 29, 1884. 
I AM directed by Earl Granville to request that you will express to the Sultan of 


Zanzibar the satisfaction with which his Lordship has read the letter which His Highness 
has addressed to the Governor of Mombasa, on behalf of Vice-Consul Gissing, of which a 
copy was inclosed in your despatch No. 15 of the 18th ultimo. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) - T. V. LISTER. 





No. 186. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received March 4.) 


No. 21. 
i Lard, Zansibar, January 24, 1884. 
REFERENCE was made in the inclosure to my despatch No. 121 of the 23rd 
haere Hes bet a ay snag 8d fiche creer sors bon  cepietpeae of 
tta and the stations now y them in wit zibar and ports on 
the waalainad of Africa. 

Such a line would undoubtedly be of immense service to the French at present, 
seeing the Nava! Commander-in-chief is dependent on casual vessels for the conveyance 
of important telegrams coming from Paris. Any other nation engaged in such a war 
would probably before this have organized some regular means of communicating with 


I observe that the ‘Compagnie Maritime de Madagascar,” a subsidized 
by the French Government, now advertises in the colonial papers that a line will be 


it for adding to the supply of negro labour, 
hbeidy, b th eninge a Seal aa 
vy su , however, the cannot. up, 

Com: will its operations here at a most unfavourable time, in consequence of 
fa sh ecsel Suteblad arlebs caine by raouna Sellars 


i 
lu 
x 


Ihave, Se. _ 
(Signed) | JOHN KIRK. 





No. 187. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.— (Received March 4.) 
0. 22. 
y ; Zanzibar, January 24, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report the arrival yesterday of the French gun-boat 
“ Vaudreuil ” from Tamatave vid Nossi Bé. 

Apparently the situation at Tamatave remains as it was; the French are in possession 
x eer town, but cut off from communication with the interior by the Hovas about 6 miles 
inland. 
On the 14th instant the French moved their troops a little way outside the lines, but 
did not oe the enemy within 1,500 yards. 

The French garrison left at Majunga is, I hear, in a similar position, and until the 
rains are over it is not probable the French will attempt hostile operations, unless it be 
the casual destruction of native villages on the coast, a thing attended without risk of 
any kind, but which, beyond discrediting Hova influence and inciting the tribes to native 
wars, in no way affects the enemy. 

Friendly relations existed between the French Naval Commander-in-chief and the 
Captain of Her Majesty’s ship “Tourmaline,” who had saluted the French flag, as also 
that of the Admiral, and the position of British subjects at Tamatave is said to have 
been much improved by the arrival of Consul Graves. 

‘ Ro Pickersgill had gone to the capital and been received enthusiastically 
y the Hovas. 

The local French press is most bitter against England and the English, every act of 

ours being wilfully perverted and misunderstood. 


T have, &c, 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 





No, 188, 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received March 4.) 
No, 23. 


'y Lo Zanzibar, January 24, 1884. 
LETTERS have this day been received from the following places in the interior :— 
From the south of Lake Bay sid the dates are up to the 14th September; from 
Uguha, on the west of Ujiji, 7th November; from the south of the Victoria Lake, 13th 
December; and from Mirambo, 28rd December. 
There is no news of importance from any of these places. 


ve, 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
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No, 189, 


ss Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received March 4,) 


é Zansibar, February 6, 1884, 
1 HAVE the honour to report the arrival on the 27th January of Dr.J..A. Williama, 
who has come. to coop medical practice here, and who was mentioned in Mr. T. 
V. Lister’s despatch No. 37 of the 18th November as duly qualified to receive the 
allowance for medical attendance on the Consular Staff under the proposed arrangement. 

I have informed Dr. Williams of his appointment, and have allowed him to occupy 
for the present the late Surgeon’s quarters, now vacant since the departure of Dr. Bartho- 
lomeusz, the Indian medical officer. 

Dr. Williams, however, distinctly understands that this is a temporary arrangement, 
and he pays rent during his tenancy at the rate of 501. per annum, part of which sum, 
however, I have allowed him to use in putting the house in repair where it was becoming 
deteriorated; the remainder will be credited to Government. 


I have, &c, 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 190. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 19.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, March 8, 1884. 
I AM directed by Earl Granville to acquaint you that the Lords Commissioners of 


Her Beers Treasury have sanctioned your expenditure of rupees 244 : 10: 9 for the 
purchase of one of the cutters of Her Majesty’s ship “London,” as reported in your 
despatch No. 12 of the 15th January last. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 
eee 


No. 191. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 20.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, March 11, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch 
No, 25 of the 6th ultimo, respecting the appointment of Dr. Williams as Agency Surgeon ; 
and I am to state to you, in reply, that his Lordship is of opinion that the simplest 
arrangement for Dr. Williams’ lodging will be that he should occupy the late Surgeon’s 
quarters free of charge till the building is disposed of, on condition that he does the 
necessary repairs. 


Lam; &e.- _——-. - 
(Signed). T. V. LISTER. 





No. 192. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk, 
(No. 21.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, March 12, 1884. 
I AM directed by Earl Granville to inform you that he has sanctioned the sum of 
71, 8s. 11d. inserted in your account for the quarter ended the 31st December last for 
materials and labour for repairs to the Agency buildings. 
I am at the same time to — to iho as it would appear to be donee that 
the practice ing in respect i, &e,, to buildings belonging to B 
Government a should also be ed in respect of such expend at bar, I 
am to request that you will in fature transmit to this Office an estimate of the cost of 
repairs which te Se eee | ee ne en 
necessary sanction may be given for carrying them out. 





‘No. 22.) 
Sx Foreign Office, March. 12, 1884. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State to inform you that he has sanctioned the 
charge of 24]. 8s. inserted in your account current for the quarter ended the 3ist 
December last, being the amount expended by Mr. Holmwood on his journey to the 
Comoro Islands, as well as the further charge of 61. 11s. 6d. paid by you for painting 
-and repairing the Agency boat. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) T, V. LISTER. 





No. 194, 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received March 18.) 
(No. 26.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, February 15, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report having engaged the service of a third clerk, com- 
mencing on the 1st February, at a salary of 100/. per annum, as sanctioned in the new 
scale of office establishment. 

The person selected by me for this office acted for a period of twelve months as 
second clerk during the ye, ocala through illness of the incumbent. He is, therefore, 
familiar with the work, and of greater service than a stranger could have been. 

The constantly increasing office and Court work had rendered further assistance 
essential to the proper discharge of the duties of the Agency with due regard to the 
public. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 196, , 


r 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received March 18.) 
(No. 27.) 


My Lord, Zanzibar, February 16, 1884. 


I HAVE the heneeete-segers that I have heen compelled to once with. 


replacing the whole of the wooden rafters that support the heavy flat stone roof of the 
Agency. In my despatch of the 12th October last I mentioned that the roof was in a 
bad state of repair, but did not then realize the actual danger there was to life. I find 
on beginning to remove the rotten beams that every one in the two w storeys of the 
buileing and several in the corridors below will have to be . e stone roof I 
dlseover is sot Ss snp ony. oxbgirtes. by. ie bogies, th enet y its own rigidity, This 
it would not do throughout the rainy season, and in order to sre Se and 

the roof before 


prevent a serious accident I am com at once to push on repairs 


the rains without awaiting sanction, and while the w: are engaged in the house L 
cut fused to ve ie th coaaey d come to office a ie 


T have also to report that the heavy weather which has prevailed duti 
monsoin bas Sed aeieines i weve ae s and of the Judge's hou 


















the whole of the f 
reme this will require a cot 


the bao ar be 


3: 
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priate, «omit en gh pra» Secale safe, are 
consider, worth more. I therefore propose, on the transfer made, to sell the: 
pea. quarters, which could no doubt be done at a profit, and ask that part of the- 

lus 80 accruing might be set aside to meet the expenses which I anticipated on the 
Agency. 





I have, &c, 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
No. 196. 
is, fon Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received March 18.) 
0. 28. 
fy Zanzibar, February 18, 1884. 


I HAVE the honour 'to report the arrival of Her Majesty's ship “Osprey” from. 
Mauritius and Tamatave, having escorted the sailing-schooners “ Harrier” and “ Undine “4 
some distance on the way to Australia. 

One of the Sultan’s steam-ships has also come from Mayotta and Nossi Bé, and from 
these sources I learn that the situation in Madagascar remains as before, the coast 
villages being periodically fired, but no impression made upon the Hovas. 

At several points on the coast it is said the French are trying to incite and arm the 
natives against the Hova authority ; the only result being the destruction of trade, which 
affects neutrals chiefly. 

The weak and timid manner in which the French have from the first carried on 
their operations in Madagascar, coupled with recent events in the Egyptian Soudan and 
near Suakin, on the coast of the Red Sea, is undoubtedly affecting the respect with which 
European Powers have hitherto been regarded by the natives on this coast, for these 
pore cannot understand the complicated causes which prevent the French and ourselves 

rom taking decided action. 





I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
No. 197. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 23.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, March 20, 1884. 
HER Majesty’s Government have carefully suniiteced ae interesting Reports of 


Consul Holmwood inclosed in your despatch No. 121 of the 23rd November last, and 
they regret to find in them little prospect of an amelioration of the condition of the 
natives of the Comoro Group. I am directed by Earl Granville to state that it is the 
wish of Her Majesty’s Government that you should use all the means in your power to 
obtain trustworthy Reports as to the state of the Slave Traffic in the islands. Meanwhile, , 
it is to be trusted that-the-Ruler_of Grand Comoro may have learnt 2 salutery lesson 
from the recent seizure of his dhows by Her Majesty’s ship “Undine,” and 
condemnation in your Courts. It is not advisable under present circumstances to send a 
naval expedition to compel this Chief to ratify the Treaties made by the Chiefs whom he 
has overthrown, and which he now repudiates; but it is probable that his hold on the 
population may not be secure, and that a turn of events may ee. him and put a party 
in power favourable to the policy which he has discarded; should this occur, the oppor- 
tunity should be at once seized of endeavouring to obtain the ratification of the Treaties. 
The Kings of Johanna and Mohilla are in a different position, as the Treaties with 
them, being ratified, are in full force. The term of six months from the notification by 
Consul H: of the ratification has not yet expired, but Lord Granville gathers 
from your ~~ that you anticipate that the latter Chief will observe, and the former 
will neglect, obligation to register within 'that time the slaves in their respective 
dominions. olmwood's absence in Europe may delay the complete inv tion 
of this matter, but the occasion should be taken of the visits of any of fer Mate 
ships to the islands to warn either Chief whose good faith may be in question that his 
conduct will be inquired into on Mr. Holmwood’s return, and that he will be held 
responsible for any on his part to keep his recently Byrn engagements. 
‘ ; am, &c. 


(Bigned)T. V. LISTER. 





No, 198, 7 
Memorandum by Consul Holmwood respecting Admiralty Cases Nos. 18, 19, and 20, 1882. 


THESE three dhows were condemned by me on the 28th October, 1882, during my 
special mission to the Comoros. - 

Before leavin apo I mre notice on yeh oe ~ Paar gry for the gee 
to appear at Zanzibar, and o a passage to ut decli to appear. 
this course because I felt uncertain as to our Admiralty jurisdiction outside the limits of 
Zanzibar territory; but on my return Colonel Miles es sorte me to close my Decrees 
dating from the spot,as he wished to have no responsibility in regard to Comoro matters. 
Itherefore dated my Decrees on board His Highness’ steamer “Sultany,” which has been 
lent to Government by the Sultan. I reported the whole details, which were forwarded by 
Miles. They appear in the inclosures to No. 292, p. 305, of the Confidential Slave 
Trade Correspondence for 1882. 

Sayyid Ali was informed that an appeal lay to the Privy Council any time within six 
months from date of Decree. ; 

Your inclosures returned herewith, 

(Signed) FREDC. HOLMWOOD. 

March 22, 1884, 

P.8.—Any reply given to Sayyid Ali’s letter would be sent at once to the French 
Colony, and might be taken as an acknowledgment on our part of that Chief who, alone 
of all the Comoro Sultans, declines to acknowledge our existing Treaties. ae 





No. 199. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
No. 24.) 
ir, Foreign Office, March 24, 1884. 
WITH reference to your despatch No. 82 of the 12th September last, [ am directed 
by Earl Granville to transmit to you copies of a letter, and its inclosure, from the 
Trees , on the mode and currency in which the accounts of the Zanzibar Agency 
bidiar gi A kept; and I am to request that, in furnishing his Lordship with any observa- 
tions you may have to offer upon the subject, you will send home a statement of the 
native clerks and others, giving their names and the amount in rupees of salary assigned, 
or to be assigned, to each. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





Mr. Courtney, M.P., to Mr. Lister. 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, March 13, 1864. 
WITH reference to previous correspondence on the subject of the Zanzibar 
Agency, I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of Her jesty’s Treasury to 
request you to submit to Earl Granville the inclosed copy of a Minute of this Board 
ing the rupee as the denomination in which the accounts of the Agency should 
kept, and the rate for local fees and payments fixed. 
“< yap ener cone Dnata 0 be no Seas ee oe OO tees eee ee 
e Agen carrying out this decision, as rte ara Na ene 
daitiae 10 that ta tists x the cise of Chie. : pe the Secretary of State will 
have no objection to fixing both the Court and the Consular fees in rupees. 


4! 


™m ions of the of State, but as at present ad’ they think that 
evrything xcept tho acta! alate of the European members of the staff should be so 
fixed, and they woul 


\ 
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would recommend in the other cases (office allowances, salaries of native clerks, &c.), so 
that their formal sanction should be given to them. 





T have, &c. Ee 
Inclosure 2 in No. 199. 


Minute. 

MY Lords read in the co mdence on the subject of the transfer of the 
Agency at Zanzibar to the direct contro) of the Imperial Government, and they proceed 
to consider in what denomination the Consular and Court fees and the local allowances 
and wages of the staff of the Agency should be fixed. 

My Lords have taken the best means in their power to obtain the information 
necessary for deciding this question, and have been supplied by the courtesy of officers 
of the Foreign Office and Admiralty with useful information upon it. 

Having regard to probable future changes in local custom, as well as to the 
established practice of the Agency, my Lords are of opinion that it will be convenient 
that the Consular and Court fees, as well as the local allowance and wages of the staff of 
the Agency, should be fixed in rupees, There has not been hitherto any difficulty in 
obtaining a supply of these coins, nor have my Lords any reason to fear any deficiency 
in the future. 

The accounts of the Agency should be kept in rupees, and the amounts will be 
converted in England into sterling for the purposes of the estimates and appropriation 
accounts at the rate annually fixed by this Board, which for the present year and for 
1884-85 is 1s. 8d., or twelve to the sovereign. Any portions of the salaries of the 
Agency staff which the recipients may desire to receive locally should be issued to them 
at this rate. 





Inclosure 3 in No, 199. 
Mr. Lister to Mr. Wright. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 28, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to transmit to you the accompanying letter and 
its inclosure from the Treasury regarding the currency in use at Zanzibar, and to 
suggest that the scale of fees to be fixed in the new Order in Council for Zanzibar, on 
which you are now engaged, should be drawn up in rupees. The return of the inclosed 
papers is requested. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 200. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


K Foreign Office, March 26, 1884. 

WITH reference to the despatch from this Office No. 23 of the 20th instant, I am 
directed by Karl Granville to transmit to you a copy of a letter from the Sultan of 
Johanna expressing his pred intentions in regard to the observance of the Treaty recently 
entered into by him with Her Majesty’s Government. I am to instruct you to address a 
letter to the Sultan in reply, stating that Her Majesty's Government are glad to learn 
that he is endeayouting to carry out the Treaty, and advising him to communicate fully 
with you on the subject. 


Po. 25.) 


tam, ti | 
(Signed) 'T, V, LISTER, 
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Inelosute in No. 200. 

Phe King of Johanna to Earl Granville. 

My Eord, | pie , 1884. 
I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the ssonli of rdship's letter of the 
28rd a, which was delivered to me by Mr, bal *Bokeey 1, together with 

i of the SaiOaRbA with lis Iust yobs" Ae 
2. I am very proud to see and have Her Majesty’s i, og kept in my Palace, 


8. I will do all in my power to keep well this ty, and will use my best 
endeavours to do in every 3 which may be Fora a to the British Government. 
t, I beg to state that be 





I have to state that they are some foreign subjects residing in Johanna who 
don’t care to do what they like even against the law here, who inveigles my subjects into 
rebellions as the consequence of my signing the Treaty. 

I hereby return my sincere thanks for your kind, esteemed letter, which your 
Lordship did me the honour in addressing to me on the 25th August in reply to that of 
the 25th June. 

Hoping to be able to put down a traffic which Her Majesty’s Government have 
determined to put an end, and trusting that the friendship between this will continue, 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) 8. ABDULLAH. 





No. 201. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville —(Received March 30, 5 P.M.) 
(Tele hic. Zanzibar, March 30, 1884, 4°40 p.m. 
O'NEL 


telegraphs disturbance on Shire. Fenwick shot Chipitula, Makololo 
killed Fenwick. Navigation closed. Have approved O'Neill proceeding Quilimane. 





No. 202, 
Sir J, Kirk to Earl Granville-—(Received April 14.) 


No. 29. 
i ivan Zanzibar, March 18, 1884, 

Se. VE the honour to report that while in harbour the Commander of Her 
Majesty’s ship “ Osprey” applied for assistance in obtaining 360 Ibs. of cotton waste as 
absolutely necessary before proceeding to sea, and as there was no means of obtaini 
this from any other source, His Highness kindly gave the amount required from his nav. 
stores, 

Tt is useless for me in such a case to press the acceptance of pecuniary compensation. 
I have therefore conveyed to His Highness the best thanks of Commander Dowding and 
of myself for his kindness on this occasion. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





(634) : mee 28. 
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No. 208, 
ws Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville. —(Received: Agril 14.) 
! G. neh . . - 
Seep oc hort Ioge Tyl 
the labour question, the prospects of the planters, 
" The experience gained by Lieutenant Smith as a, successful boat cruizer in the 


Pemba Channel while attached to Her Majesty’s ship “London,” his knowledge of the 
language, and personal acquaintance with many of the chief people ‘e Pemba, gave bim 





that for the nt, notwithstanding the withdrawal of Her Mi Mh ye d) the 
ripe boats, the Slave Trade is in abeyance through the action taken by His Wiksen 
in this respect. 

The Matters of Pemba are, however, terribly taxed, and it is clear that the rule 
against the purchase of land by British subjects, which is so injurious to them, is also 
against Treaty ; but so long as foreigners holding land in this country are exempt from 
every sort of taxation such as the Sultan can enforce upon his own people, we must 
expect to find obstacles being put in the way of the transfer of land to Europeans. 

I believe the non-recognition of slavery as a status known to law to be essen- 
tial to prosperity in Pemba. The next thing is to throw open and encourage the sale of 
land, a thing the Sultan now dare not resist in any case we choose to press, but to be 
effectual the new owners should be made subject to a reasonable system of taxation. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





Inclosure in No. 203. 
Report by Lieutenant Smith. 


THE Arab land-owners of Pemba are at present passing through a period of great 
difficulty. Almost without exception they are deeply in debt. 

They are by the cutting short of their labour supply deprived of the means of 
producing their staple source of wealth. 

The market price of this is fallen, and it is loaded with a heavy duty. 

They are forbidden to sell land to foreign subjects, who are the only persons likely 
to be able to give fair prices ; if, therefore, a land-owner becomes insolvent, he is forced. 
to sell in the limited and moneyless market offered by the Sultan’s own subjects, at a 
price generally far below the value. Again, the mortgaging of land to foreign subjects 
being forbidden, it is rendered impossible for all but a very few to borrow money, and 
for these except at a high rate of interest. . 

An explanation of the above-described state of affairs is not difficult to render. 

Cloves, which are the most important product of Pemba, commanded in the years 
1875-79 higher ere than had yet been known. 

Believing such would continue, the Arabs not only spent extravagantly the 
money they had in hand, but imprudently anticipated their expected income for years to " 
come, and borrowed recklessly from our Indian subjects, who are here the only lenders 
of money. 

About the year 1876 the Sultan placed on cloves a duty of 2} dollars per frasilah, 
which was about 40 per cent. on their value. 

The price of cloves has now fallen so low (from 9 dollars to about 3 dol. 30 c.), that 
the duty which in 1883 was reduced to 1} dollar per frasilah has increased from being a . 
tax of 40 per cent. on the value to a tax of 65 per cent., which, with the 5 per cent. 
levied by the Custom-house, makes about 75 6 cent. on the original value, which, too, it- 
must be remembered, comes entirely out of the growers’ pokets, for the price of cloves is 
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by. other markets. Not only is this tax ely Sa gros jealy unfair. 
Wisme held cn Sensing done cot Gaede as a handicap “the Pemba 
er soning were but aol ones, om pes’ iit bi 

subject of one e nations having Treaties Zanzibar holding in 
Pemba in exempt from this duty, and pays soy the od alorem of 6 percent. To 
save this, the Sultan has leuap sm9 Bp yl 3, or even to 
mortgage it to them. By this act he has ex the purchase of his own subjects’ 
nga Rega likely to be able to give fair p and renders it impossible 
or all but the richest to borrow money, for money has to be borrowed without security. 
To this present state of embarrassment is joined the certainty of the further falling off 
of their yearly receipts from their plantations, which follows their inability to ure 
the amount of labour necessary for their agricultural operations. Till the 1 last. 
two years their labour has been entirely supplied by the Slave Trade, This with 
probably the exception of a small smuggling trade, has been entirely stopped by the 
increased vigilance of the Sultan’s officers, and by the scarcity of money amongst 
would-be purchasers. 

The Island of Pemba is now an example of the enormous waste through death and 
flight that goes on in a slave population, For eighteen months or a year no fresh 
on, of slaves have arrived, and already the land appears deserted, already the 
undergrowth is springing up between the clove trees, and the jungle is recovering what 
was lately tilled. 

Considering the conditions of society in this place, and the heretofore small demand 
for hired labour, there is no matter for surprise that the supply of this should be entirely 
unequal to the suddenly increased demand. 

In the matter of labour the Arabs are beginning to feel themselves very much 
straitened ; indeed this question seems much more prominent in their minds than that of 
the duty on cloves, 

Leave to carry slaves would, they think, make all once more go well. 

More than one Arab has declared to me his preference for cloves at } dollar 
with free leave to ship slaves, to cloves at 10 dollars with the present prohibition. They 
believe the action of the Sultan in this matter, in which, however, the influence of 
England is clearly recognized, to be the beginning and’ end of all their troubles. But I 
doubt if even the most sanguine look forward to a reversal of this, nor, however desirable 
such would be, do they consider it as possible. The duty on cloves assists to irritate the 
Arabs, but there is no fear of any armed disturbance or rising. Pemba was taught its 
weakness too well by the events consequent on the murder of Captain Brownrigg, and 
there is now far too widespread a feeling of fear for the Sultan and of soy for his power. 

But this strong feeling that a supply of slaves is the only remedy for the present 
desperate condition of affairs will during the next six or seven months be gradually 
intensified by the sight of the ripening clove and rice crops, and by the thought of the 
absence of the labour necessary to get them in, and to a yet greater degree if, as is 
anticipated, this year’s clove crop in Zanzibar proves small, whilst the Pemba plantations 
continue to promise a good yield, thereby giving theit owners hopes of an improvement 
in theirrevenues. But whether or no the Pemba yield promiscs to be above the avcrage, 
IT cannot doubt that t efforts will shortly be made to get slaves into Pemba. 

Although possibly a few cargoes may be run in dhows, it is under the circumstances 
much more likely, and more in accordance with the terror felt by the Arabs for the 
Sultan and for his officers, that the slaves should be smuggled’ acros# iti catioes and 
small dhows by ones and twos, a system which it is almost impossible to repress or detect, 
and which has already given endless trouble to all concerned in the sup ion of the 
Slave Trade by sea. Phrough allthis Pemba is perfectly quiet ; it wo safe to walk 
from end to end without even a walking-stick. ; 


Position. of our Indian Subjects. : 
During the years when cloves commanded high prives, our Indian subjects; * 
like their weipiiveass, ‘hehabing Gn such would continue, were in the bit 0 aly 
lending: money to the Arabs: on mottgages of their land, which, according: to 
the Indians ouadl homachven, sy ts nent ne foe the. renewal of he mortgage dhe 
je cabsmes; Ompel® elas to tocatnany or to oomnus tay tl oa ptrel 
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security i gg Macaig Rags» Ate ean ge in, or 


rather absence of, security was taken into ion the amount of 
interest to be Sy Through this the Indians have met with serious losses, there being 
upping nes to prevent a man from fraudulently settling his plantation on a child or on 

ife, and then allowing what remains of his ‘to be seized. and sold for the 
payment of his debts. 


For the last year or eighteen months they have in consequence advanced no money’ 
except to those wae solvency and good faith is undoubted, and then at a very hig’ 
rate of interest; 15 per cent. would be considered moderate, and 20 to 25 per cent. not. 
unusual, The policy the Indians are now following seems to consist in quietly watching 
the course of events, in collecting what of their claims they are able, and in tagline no 
more money. 

They strongly wish for Consular assistance in the recovery of the sums of money due 
to them, which must in all be a large amount. They Sopa. omeres. in the course of a 
few years to have recovered most of what is due to them. The smaller traders, amongst 
whom the habit of giving credit does not seem to prevail to any great extent, have no 
more to suffer than their share in the general depression, which, however, judging from 
the deserted look of the country, may easily be believed to press heavily. 


Agricultural Prospects. 


The clove crop is too dependent during its growth on getting the right amount of 
rain, and during its picking and drying upon the sun, for it to be possible for the most 
experienced to prophesy with certainty as to its abundance. 

But the amount produced by a plantation depends more than all upon having a 
sufficiency of labour ready to begin picking the instant the buds are sufficiently developed, 
and to finish with as little delay as possible. 

age at present the clove trees promise a large yield, yet, owing to the extreme 
scarcity of labour, it is very doubtful, even if the weather be all that can be desired, 
whether Pemba will this year furnish a large supply of cloves, and it seems certain that 
as the jungle grows up between the trees, and their yield becomes affected, the amount 
produced by the island will yearly decrease. 

Many Arabs are endeavouring to supplement their reduced incomes derived from 
cloves by planting rice (“mpunga”), and are breaking up new land for this purpose, some 
even going so far as to cut down clove trees to make room for the new crop. 

he rice produced in Pemba is, I am told, in quantity insufficient even for the wants 
of the island, but in quality it is good, and is generally sold by the growers, who 
themselves consume an inferior kind. 

The price of a pantayon slave in Pemba is quoted at 50 to 80 dollars, but there 
seems to be neither demand nor supply. 

The wages of a day labourer in Pemba are from 20 to 30 pice per diem. When 
employed oo cloves they are often paid in kind, and are given one-third of the 
amount they pick and afterwards separate from the stalks, and when picking fallen cloves 
from off the ground they get one-half of what they collect, 

The soil in Pemba is in places clayey and in other parts sandy, yet almost all of it is 
fit for cultivation, But nob more stay Wan treeeiere.aenonet 40 have heen tilled at any 
recent time, so it seems probable that even in the height of the Slave Trade the island 
was never fully sopalated. And now it is rapidly becoming unpeopled and falling into 
bankruptcy. 

The only measures which promise permanent good are :— 

1. Leave for Arabs to sell or to mo e their land to foreigners. 

2.. The abolition of the state of slavery in Pemba. 

It wget be said that we have a right to demand both of these, for the prohibition 
of selling to foreigners is an evasion of the Treaty of 1839 which allows British 
subjects to acquire and to hold land in the dominions of Vanied: and again that all the 
slaves now in Pemba, with the exception perhaps of a very few, were imported after 1873, 
and consequently in contravention to the Treaty of that, year.. 

sd reine or no it would be pulitic to urge this, there is nothing else that will 

The effect of the first. measure alone would be an immediate rise in the rics of land, 
and the money thus set free would be spent in an attempt to revive the Slave Trade. 
The effect of the second measure alonc, aeone the actual number of slaves freed 
would he but small, would for some time plunge the Arabs into worse difficulties, for free 
Jebour would ‘hardly be attracted except by capital But if both these measures were 
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No. 33. 
My Lord, Zanzibar, March 16, 1884. 

I FOUND it would be very necessary that in opening the Vice-Consulate at Lamu 
I should accompany Mr. Haggard and remain for some time on the spot. I knew that 
many false and exaggerated stories of the objects we have in view in establishing t 
Consular office would be received, and I felt that it would be very expedient for me 
to ge Mr. Haggard to the inhabitants, with many of whom I am personally 
acquainted, 

We reached Lamu by mail-steamer on the 21st ultimo, and found the Governor had 
by Seyd Barghash’s orders already prepared a house for our residence during my Hey. 

I soon came to know that the people had feared the arrival of a Vice-Consul to 
reside in their midst ; that goats had been sacrificed before we came, and Mr. During, a 
resident missionary, believes that a man had been buried alive at some distance from the 
town. I had, however, very little trouble in convincing them that our se Was 
friendly, and that the presence of a Vice-Consul was part of the system which caused 
mail-steamers to call at their port, and was designed only for the benefit of the district, 
and of trade and civilization generally. I did not fail to let them know also that the 
Slave Trade would never again be tolerated, but during my stay I found no evidence of 
any evasion of the Treaty within recent times. A few slaves had, I was told, been 
brought by land, but the number of raw ‘slaves must be very small, for my servants 
travelled among the distant farms, speaking with the labouring slaves there, but finding 
none to whom Swahili was unknown. The little information I could get of an overland 
traffic I gave to Mr. Hag ard, and he will be able in time to report more fully on this 
subject than I am now able to do. 

Many complaints were made to me by Indians and natives concerning the manner of 
collection of the customs dues and of the Sultan’s taxes. In these matters Treaty rights 
are frequently infringed throughout Zanzibar dominions, and what I heard at Lamu will 
be included when discussing hens with the Sultan, who does not deny the irregularity of 
these proceedings. 

Mr. Haggard was during my stay enabler! to hire on perpetual lease the only suitable 
house in town for a rental of 300 dollars per annum. 

The great drawback to Lamu, as elsewhere on the coast, is the unsettled state of 
the tribes immediately beyond the thinly-settled maritime belt of country. Were Seyd 
Barghash to devote the money he is now uselessly squandering on ships and houses to the 
pacification of the country and to the government of the coast, the trade and produce 
derived from these parts might be increased tenfold. Outside Lamu and its dependent 
settlements are to be found the Somalis, the Galla, the Wahoni, and other petty tribes 
amenable to no law and ready at any time to harry the plantations. In addition to this 
is the constantly-recurring question of settlements formed by combinations of runaway 
slaves. Against such disadvantages it is a wonder that trade should exist at all. 

Lamu, however, is the most advanced of the coast ports at which the mail-steamers 
touch, and already it gives an appreciable amount of freight. The great difficulty is 
that letters for Lamu still through to Zanzibar, so that holders of bills of 

i neil the steamer returns a month later. 
On the 6th the Captain of His Hi ’ steam-ship “Sultany” arrived by 
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. The two Vice-Consulates of Mombasa and Lamu have now been opened, and 
promise most fully to accom all that was expected at the time they were created. | 

During my absence in the north, Lieutenant Smith visited Lindi and Kilwa, but I 
do not consider it advisable to station him there until the rainy season has f 
has, however, arr for a house in Kilwa, and taken down the sailing launch lent by 
the Admiralty, and I propose to accompany him to his post as soon as I conveniently 
can. There are now many questions that engage me here, and his services are at 
present of the greatest value to me. ota 

ve 


&e. ; 
(Signed) | JOHN KIRK. 
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0. 34, 
fr Lord, Zanzibar, March 13, 1884. 

WHEN at Lamu I had the pleasure of meeting M. Revoil, then returning from 
Mogdisho to Zanzibar, and of hearing from him some account of the adventures which 
mee befallen him since first he landed, early last year, with the view of crossing Somali- 

and. 

Having provided himself with camels, attendants, and the necessary stores, 
M. Revoil set out from Mogdisho, which is a trading town under the Zanzibar Govern- 
ment, on the South Somali coast, a little north of the Equator. Although within the 
‘town a body of irregular troops, who are quartered in a recently-constructed fort, maintain 
order, yet outside it there is no security for life or property, nor are the Somalis as yet 
in ony way within the Sultan’s power. 

efore reaching Geledi, which is about two days’ journey inland, a place already 
visited and described by both British and French naval officers, M. Revoil was in danger 
from hostile Somali bands, and for upwards of five mcnths he was virtually a prisoner in this. 
town. Onattempting to move towards Genanah, a trading town on the River Juba, he was 
attacked, compelled to return, and eventually to abandon all hope of prosecuting his 
| journey. He tells me that a traveller without baggage might safely pass through, but 
that a scientific explorer, or a trader having baggage or goods, cannot hope to travel 
unless he possess superior force, and is ready occasionally to fight his way. 

Nevertheless, while thus detained, M. Revoil seems to have found opportunity for 
gathering much information regarding the customs of the people, and for making con- 
siderable collections of natural history for the Paris museums, including a series of crania 
of the Somali themselves, also for taking many photographs. 

As regards slavery in that county, Revoil tells me it is impossible for us, knowing 
slavery as it exists on the coast, to conceive the cruelty with which it is pene among 
the Somalis. Theslave there is loaded with irons, in which he works, and he is subjected 
to treatment that seems incredible, but of this we shall no doubt receive full particulars 
from M. Revoil himself. It was with satisfaction I learned that the supply of slaves from 
the Zanzibar and the southern coast has been completely cut off. 

Before the Treaty of 1872 was concluded thousands of slaves were shipped yearly 
to Lamu for sale in Somaliland, but now this supply has ceased. The Somal makes 
slave raids and captures the Wapokomo, the Gallas, and other tribes to the westward, of 
whom we know little but the name. In speaking of slavery M. Revoil told me that 
wherever he went the people at once discriminated between himself and the British, 
saying that the French did not share that dislike to the Slave Trade and to slavery 
displayed by us. They would then, no doubt, give him their confidence on such subjects 
in a way they might not be so ready to do to an Englishman. 

' M, Revoil was engaged at the time we met in a minute examination of all the ruins 
found from Mogdisho southward. These have never been well described, and in a land 
where monuments of antiquity are few, possess considerable interest, I have seen cut 
stones that date back 800 years, and there are several Persian buildings not less than 
600 years old. The bulk of the ruins, however, are more modern, ere are on the 
now desolate islands a few exquisite specimens of architecture, showing that civilization 
must once have extended far south. ; 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
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No. 35. 
{ry bord Zansibar, March 16, 1884. 
4 at Lamu I was recalled from visiting stations on the islands to the north by 
a report that two Indians, British subjects, had been shot by a Swahili man. The Indian 
community I found in an excited state. They had closed their shops, and were demanding 
that the man who fired the gun should be at once executed. * 

Fortunately there were many witnesses present at the death of these people, and I 
had no difficulty, after a patient examination, in satisfying myself that it was a pure 
accident. Though the history was clear, and there was no motive or dispute known, yet 
the Indians still pressed for most severe measures being taken. 

The Sultan’s Governor had, before I arrived, ‘.. all that was necessary; he 
had seen and examined the bodies, and had arrested the accused, and kept him in close 
confinement. 

On being fully satisfied that it was an accident, I asked the Governor to release the 
man, and, so as not to irritate the Indians, to order him to remain for a time in the 
house of one of his friends, and I referred to the Sultan the question of fine for 
es, 57 

find on my arrival here that the Indians of Lamu had sent a remonstrance to the 
Sultan, and that he, not knowing that the case had been investigated by me, and that 
the accused had been released from close confinement at my request, had ordered the 
Governor to rearrest and imprison him. 

I believe the effect in Arab law of such a course, in a case like this, will be to cancel 
the pecuniary fine, or “dia,” to which the native would otherwise have been liable, and 
which, in a case where no intention to hurt existed, would have been a more appropriate 
and effective sentence. 

I am sorry, in one way, that the course followed on my advice should thus have been 
interfered with by the Indians, as the Swahilis both saw the justice of what I did and 
felt the advantage of having among them an officer who could sift evidence on the spot. 
They knew that had this case gone to Zanzibar it would have been most difficult for the 
accused to meet the charge of wilful murder, which the Indians were prepared to press 
and swear to. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
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o. 36. 
fy Lord, Zanzibar, March 16, 1884. 

WHEN setting out for Lamu to accompany Mr. Haggard I received a report that 
two Beloochees, father and son, named Rajab and Abdulla-bin-Rajab, also a native called 
Shiloh, had been killed on the road not far from Rabbai, the mission_stationnear 
Mombasa. P 

On touching at Mombasa, on my way to Lamu, I received from Captain Gissing a 
full report from which it appeared that these three men were returning in company with 
row of Jomvu from a trading expedition, and that they had been waylaid and killed. 

he Jomvu people, however, effected their escape, and now accused certain individuals 
living at Rabbai as being concerned in the endeek 

As there was reason to believe that the accused were in one way or other hangers-on 
about the mission, I directed Captain Gissing to go to Rabbai with the Jourvu people, 
the accusers, and to arrest those they might offer to identify. 

On my return from Lamu I entered Mombasa, and was then informed by Captain 
Gissing that eleven men had been arrested, and that the statement of the Jourvu 
witnesses had been recorded; also that one of the accused had, on the 21st February, 
made a voluntary statement before ravrpebaeg: Aneta effect. that he himself killed 
Shiloh, that he saw another of the accused named I kill Rajab, the old Belooch, with 


* 


an arrow, that the son was shot by the _ while Kilemba, another of the 
ry A son y Malladayo grep. ad ? 
This appeared to tally with what is known of the manner 


circumstantial statement to 
in which the men were killed, and was repeated to others besides Captain Gissing. 
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However, on being interrogated subsequently by myself, Hassani retracted ev ing he 
had said against himself and his ccmmeont poke piper pepsi. Jomyu 


| witnesses myself, but collected what information I could, and as there was a cl case 


to go upon, and as the accused were not British subjects, but subjects of the 

took them to Zanzibar and delivered them to His Highness for trial, reserving thus to 

myself the right of their defence. As, however, one of the accused was ill, I ordered 

Highvoae” ged on parole, and delivered only ten of the accused to His 
ess. 


Orders have been given to the Jomvn witnesses to appear here, and on their arrival 
I will watch proceedings. 
_. ‘These men were confined in the Sultan’s prison, and one of them, Kilemba, lost his 
os by a lamentable and disgraceful incident, which 1 shall report in a separate 
espa ie 
I may state, however, that I at once insisted on the immediate removal of the 
remaining nine persons from the prison, and they are now in the soldiers’ barracks in an 
open space, and under the immediate care of General Mathews, rial ay 3 the arrival 
from Mombasa of the witnesses whose attendance has been a yes by the Sultan. 
ve, &c, 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
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0. 87.) 
{ry Lori, Zanzibar, March 16, 1884. 


? 

IN my Report No. 36 of to-day’s date I mentioned a lamentable and disgraceful 
incident that had taken place in the Sultan’s prison which compelled me to intervene at 
once and insist upon the instant release of all the prisoners in whom I had an interest, 
and to protest in the most emphatic manner against the continuance for another day of 
such abominable cruelty as has been now exposed. 

Your Lordship is aware that, having no British Consular gaol, imprisonment in any 
form has only been used as the last resource, and our subjects here are so law-abiding 
that it has seldom happened that any one has been confined by order of this Court. 

The case which happened is this: on the afternoon of the 13th instant I sent to 
the Sultan a native, a freed slave of an Indian at Mombasa, who had killed his rival. Of 
the murder there was no doubt, and it was freely admitted by the accused; in considera- 
tion of the provocation he received, although the accused was amenable to the Sultan’s 
law, I recommended that he should be punished lightly, and I suggested three months’ 
hard labour as probably what His Highness might think sufficient. At the same time I 
sent to the Sultan’s prison the ten men accused of the murder of Rajab, his son, and a 
native, near Rabbai, for detention only. The case against these men I have already 
stated. A distinct message at the time was sent that whereas the first man here 
referred to was a criminal whose case the Sultan would have to decide finally, the others 
were only accused and awaiting trial, that therefute they were not to be punished in any 
way, but kept at liberty within the prison-yard. 

On the 15th instant at 3 p.m. I received a message from the Sultan’s prison-keeper 
that one of the men from Mombasa was dead. I at once directed Dr. Williams to proceed 
to the fort and ins the body; I myself at that time had gone to meet His Highness 
with reference to these very cases, but had not then information as to the cause of death 
or the condition of the prisoners. At 5 P.m., on coming from the Palace, I saw 
Dr. Williams, who told me that a second death had occurred in the prison, and that the 
condition of the Sultan’s prison was such as no one could believe unless he saw it. On 
hearing this I returned to the prison, and sent a messenger to the Sultan for an order 
for immediate admission. On entering I found the place been completely changed 
since I saw it some time ago; the open square with thatched and airy sheds, where 

i were before detained at large, bad ‘oan removed, and the prisoners disposed of 
m rooms and in d ms. The place I inspected, and in which the deaths had 
hap was dark, without window or any means of ventilation whatever; it was small, 
and contained I cannot say how man le, for it was too dark for me to count them, 
but bg ge was oorael. On fe grain eing pani a hot aot air agp the 
made Dr, Williams and m we , a a ae enter, | ak 


‘atmosphere drove me back ; how it was possible that any human being could exist in 


j 


j 
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an abominable place is a puzzle to me; true, two had died that afternoon, but that 
Sincld Rave been loth Alive to the marvel. ~ 


I at once had all the Mombasa people removed and taken to the Consulate, and 


t he horrible den’ Der Wills tontared 1kt oy astiadel tion, and 

ou A res e by ar respira 

took him under his care in his own house. . Te fee 
Having saved all in prison for whose first arrest the Consulate had been in any way 

responsible, there mg none in prison under order of the British Court, I pet that 

the whole of the cells should be cleared, but as this was refused by the keeper, I went to 

His Highness and protested in the strongest and most indignant terms against such an 

outrage on humanity being permitted to continue, warning His Highness that public 

opinion would very soon be brought to bear in such a manner as would compel the reform 

of an abuse that far exceeded the greatest horror I had ever heard of in the Slave 


His Highness protested that the change in the prison had been made without his 
having been informed, that he had no idea that such a state as Dr. Williams and I 
discovered existed, and he promised that windows should be opened and the place 
changed. I had, howcver, to appeal a second time to obtain the release of the Arab 

risoners, and although I am told that windows are being opened, I shall consult with my 
ench colleague, who I know has several criminals now in gaol, and do my best to cause 
the present prison, which is utterly unsuitable, and can never be made a proper place of 
confinement for the existing number of prisoners, abolished and eeglacet by a building 
better designed for the security of the prisoners against escape, and for their proper 
treatment. 

This was not the state of the gaol some years ago, and when the change was made 
I cannot say; but I am pained to think I should have had any part in handing over even 
the worst malefactor to the local authorities to suffer such treatment as Ties being 
inflicted. 

Ihave given an order that native prisons are in no case to be made use of by us, 
and until I am assured of radical change, I shall hestitate in giving up even the 
Sultan’s subjects while there is a possibility of their being treated in the manner I 
yesterday saw. 


I have, &e. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
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(No. 88. 
My Lo Zanzibar, March 17, 1884. 
IN continuation of my Report No. 37 of the 16th instant, I have the honour 
to state that all the prisoners who were confined in dark rooms in the fort have been 
removed, and are placed in an open space where they get the fresh air. This is 
of course only a temporary measure, and I have received an assurance, amounting to a 

romise, that new arrangements will be at once made, and that I will be allowed to 
inspect them. I have urged that the present fort is on the worst possible site for 

ison,and_in-cvcry way unfit for the purpose, and that were it desircd to construct a 
prison on this spot the present building would still have to be demolished as useless. 
His Highness says that to build an entirely new prison on a new site will cost much, but 
I have told him he must retrench elsewhere, I hope he will now adhere to his last 
promise, and that he will consult General Mathews on the subject, as it is that officer's 
wish to convert a large barrack and court-yard with high walls, now in course of erection, 
into a gaol. This building is out of town, and open to the sea breeze; there could no 
better site be found, and with little outlay a good prison might be made in a very short 
pine In this case, however, another barrack-yard and armoury will he needed 
elsewhere. 

T have called upon the French Consul, and after telling him what had happened, and 
of the danger to which any peat sent by him are ex , have acura a cordial 
promise of co-operation, which I am sure will be fulfilled, M. Ledoulx has promised 
pitts: the Sultan personally in a few days, and to make a point of introducing this 
subject. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
[6s4) . A hs 
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Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville-—(Received April 14.) 
(No. 39.) 
My Lord, _ Zanzibar, March 17, 1884. 

1 HAVE the honour to report that, in accordance with a request of Captain Foot, I 
have engaged for his service on Lake Nyassa a whaler’s crew of five men, all of whom 
ee at some time or other served in Her Majesty’s ships, and who, I hope, will be found 
of use. 


They will leave in about ten days’ time in the mail going to the southward. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
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Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville —(Received April 14.) 
(No. 40.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, March 17, 1884. 

WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 7 of the 25th January, directing 
me to inquire regarding the reported death of the Rev. Thomas Wakefield, of the 
Methodist Free Church Mission at Ribe, I have the honour to state that I am in regular 
and frequent correspondence with this gentleman, and I am not aware of any grounds for 
such a report as has reached the Rev. A. Crombie. 

Mr. Wakefield was at Jomvu, and excepting that he had suffered lately from slight 
ophthalmia, was in excellent health on the 13th instant. 

As Mr. Wakefield’s own letters sent by last mail must before now have reached 
England, I have not deemed it necessary to telegraph. I may state that I was absent 
at Lamu and Mombasa when your Lordship’s despatch reached, or I should then have 
sent a telegraphic assurance in reply. 





T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
No. 212. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville-—{ Received April 14.) 
(No. 41. 
My Lord, Zanzibar, March 17, 1884. 


REFERRING to the murder of two native lads attached to the Maiba Hill Mission, 
near Mombasa, I have the honour to state that Salim-bin-Mahomed-bin-Hamis Munderi, 
the Arab accused of the murder, has been arrested by the Governor of Takaungu; he is 
now at Mombasa, and will be brought here to stand his trial in a few days. hilst at 
Mombasa I collected all the evidence that has yet been obtained, and I think there is a 
very strong case against the accused, although I feel that it will be extremely difficult to 
——- it in a form that would satisfy a Judge. ‘The case, however, gocs before His 

ighness, and I shall do my best to make use of all that is at my disposal to obtain a 
verdict, being myself satisfied of his guilt. 

There was a second Arab arrested, but I ordered his discharge, there being no case 
against him. The difficulty in this case will be that circumstantial evidence will have to 
play a considerable part, for but little reliance can be placed on the testimony of native 
witnesses, some of whom have already given opposite versions of their story, and changed 
their statements on essential points in such a manner as to make them utterly unreliable 
in a serious criminal investigation, 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
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No. 213. 
sel aks Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville-—(Received April 14.) 
(No. 42. 
My Lord Zansibar, March 17, 1884. 


q Wert 
NOW that the Vice-Consulates at Mombasa and Lamu are open, and officers 
resident at these places, it would be a great convenience if letters for these officers and 
for the various ions, and for the Indians residing within their districts, when 
addressed to one or other of these ports, could be landed without being first taken as at 
mt to Zanzibar. When over-carried, as they now ate, a delay of one month 
is involved, and, in the absence of bills of lading, goods cannot be delivered, although 
consigned to these places. 
en I was at Lamu this case occurred: the captain told me he had several bales, &c., 
for Lamu, which he had to take on, as the letters with bills of lading had been posted. 
The result is that these goods cannot be delivered for a month, thus discounting entirely 
any advantage from the direct consignment of s which is beginning to spring 
up. Perhaps it might be arranged for the Post Office in London, or at Aden, to make 
up a separate packet for the ports uf Lamu and Mombasa respectively, in which case the 
merchants would have their correspondence so addressed. 


IT have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 
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Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received April 14.) 
(No. 44.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, March 17, 1884. 

I LEARN that M. Giraud, the French explorer, has examined Lake Bangweolo, 
and after following for some distance the river that flows out of it, has been compelled to 
return to Karema. It is said that he has found many inaccuracies in the existing 
maps of that region, which is not surprising, seeing that Livingstone was unable 
to complete its examination, and never returned to revise his rough work, and no 
explorer has since then visited that district. 

I am sorry to learn that Mr. Hore, of the London Missionary Society, employed on 
Lake Tanganyika, has had a paralytic attack, and lost the use of his right side. Such is 
not uncommon in severe fever, but its effects usually pass off with the fever which 
caused it, and I have already heard that he is better. Mr. Hore was awaiting 
the arrival of the sections of the steam-vessel which the African Lakes Company 
undertook to transport by way of Nyassa. I regret, however, to say that there is little 
chance of the various pieces being delivered on the lake for some time to come, 

Of Mr. Thomson we have still no news whatever; we may presume, therefore, that, 
since the 1st August last, he has progressed without meeting with serious obstacle, 
otherwise intelligence would have reached the coast. I have asked the authorities 
at Lamu to give every assistance, should he be heard of approaching this part of 
the coast. 
~ Owing to ualive wars, and the difficulty in getting a small party to start, the return 
presents which I had prepared for King Mamdala of Chagga, which were bought with 
the proceeds of the ivory which he sent, have not yet left Mombasa, but as when I was 
there a few days ago i See Gissing had almost completed the organization of 
the party, I hope they will shortly start. 

From the various Missions in the interior there is no news of importance. Every- 
Mert there are complaints of want of rain, and a scarcity of food is consequently feared 
in , 

I have the honour to inclose a list of the latest dates from the various Mission 
stations in the interior. . : 

e, 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
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Inclosure in No. 214. 
Lisr of latest Dates of News from the Interior. 
A a ee ee oe oe oo ee October 8, 1883 
eo ee a ees 
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Urathbo ws rf ae ee ee -» | February 11, 1884 
No. 215. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


0. 26.) 
Fe Foreign Office, April 21, 1884. 

EARL GRANVILLE has received and read with interest your despatch No, 31 of 
the 13th ultimo, inclosing a Report by Mr. Vice-Consul Smith on the present condition 
of the Island of Pemba. It is evident that the fear of slavery entertained by the negroes 
will prevent any free influx of labour into the island so long as the state of slavery 
exists; and I am to instruct you to lose no fitting opportunity of bringing before the 
Sultan the advantages which might accrue to the island were he to decree the abolition 
of slavery in it. 

The questions raised by the holding of land by foreigners and their comparative 
immunity from taxation will require careful treatment, and may lead to a revision of the 
Commercial Treaty with Zanzibar; but before dealing with ‘hem Lord Granville would 
be glad of your opinion as to whether any negotiations with that object would at present 
be advisable, and also whether it would be politic, in view of possible action by other 
countries, to put any promt on the Sultan for the enforcement of any rights as regards 


land which British subjects can claim under the present sides 3 
am, &c 


(Signed) ‘TT. 'V. LISTER. 





No. 216. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 27.) j 
Sir, Foreign Office, apré 21, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to acknowledge the receipt o fap despatch 
No. 36 of the 16th altimnb, reporting the murder of two Beluchees and a native near 
Sombre ; and I am to express to you his Lordship’s approval of your action as therein | 
reported. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER, 





No. 217. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
No. 28.) ' 
ir, Foreign Office, April 21, 1884. 
1 AM directed by Earl Granville to acknowledge the receipt of your despatches 
Nos. 37 and 38 of the 16th and 17th ultimo, on the state of the Sultan’s prisons in 
Zanzibar. 
In expressing to you his Lordship’s approval of the steps already taken by you 
in regard to them, I sal to instruct you to iat Sultan, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government and on grounds of humanity, to take immediate steps to remedy the 


present state of things and to prevent similar abuses in the future. I am further to 


| 





Sir J. Kirk to Kart Granville.—(Received Aprit 28.) 


0. 45, 
My ? ‘Zanzibar, March 21, 1884. 
IN continuation of my. despatch No. 39 of the 17th!March, 1884, I have the honour 


to inform your Lordship that the five men ed for the service of Captain Foot on 
Lake Nyassa were forwarded by the mail of tie 26th March to Quilimane, where the - 
i «hag the African Lakes Company has been requested to send them on as soon as 


E have drawn a bill in the usual form on the Chief Clerk for the amounts disbursed 
by me in and in forwarding these men to their. destination. 

Of these | have the honour to inclose a statement, and I beg that they 
may be chazged to the account of Captain Foot’s Cons 

The vouchers in support of these charges have been sent. to Captain Foot. 


I have, &c, 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 








Inelogure in No. 218. 
Sratemenr of Account of Money disbursed by Her Majesty's Consul-General at 
Zanzibar on Captain Foot’s Account. 
£24 
Savynged to boats crew ee oe oe ee ee ee a 19 5 
Saheitntee rooney paid to ditto *. és a - ~ 
Total vs - va “s oe oo SE 1 
Bill for the above sum has been drawn on the Chief Clerk, Foreign Office. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 
March 24, 1884. Her Majesty's Agent and Consul-General. 
No. 219. \ 


Six J. Kirk to Karl Granville.—(Received April 28.) 


No, 46. 
y Lord, Zanzibar, March 26, 1884. 
I HAVE the honour to state that; in accordance with instructions contained, in 
Mr. T. V. Lister’s despatch No. 15 of the 23rd February, arrangements have been made 
to keep the Mission of the Church Mission Society in Uganda acquainted, as far as 
possible, with the progress of events in the Soudan. 
Having ascertained, through the local agent of the Foes Mec that the Mission in 


Uganda is in regular receipt of the latest European j and newspapers, I have 
instructed him to subscribe on theirbehalf to the Westin's Telegraphic Agency here, and 
send with the monthly mails files of the celegmephie 

The cost of this is very trifling, and wi fray Ly fe t, so that I shall 
have no pecuniary claim to make on the Society y' prdship. 

Should any critical event occur, I will direct the of ety to send off at 
once an extra postman. © 


I have, &c. 
|  Gigneay “Somme rR. 


| 





1634] be a 2x 
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No. 220. _ 

Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 29.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, April 30, 1884. 

' ON receipt of your despatch No. 42 of the 17th ultimo Earl Granville consulted 

the Postmaster-General as to whether any steps could be taken to improve the mail 


service for Lamu and Mombasa; and I am now directed by his Lordship to transmit to 
you a copy of the Postmaster-General’s reply, showing what Song nonce | in the matter. 


am, &c. 
(Bigned) T. V. LISTER. 





Inclosure in No. 220. 
Mr. Blackwood to Sir J. Pauncefote. 


Sir, ery Post Office, London, April 24, 1884. 

1 BEG leave to acknowledge the eg our letter of the 17th of this month, 
transmitting a copy of a despatch from Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at 
Zanzibar, in which he points out that it would be a great convenience if correspondence 
addressed to Lamu sat Mombasa, instead of being fo for rwarded in the mails for Zanzibar, 
could be made up in separate packets and disembarked at those ports when the packets 
of the British India Steam Navigation Company call there on their voyages to Zanzibar 
from Aden. 

In consequence of a similar representation, made direct by Her Majesty's Vice- 
Consul at Lamu, this Department already communicated with the Director-General 
of the Indian Post Office, with the view of causing the Aden Post Office to be instructed 
to make up all correspondence for Lamu in a bag addressed to the British Vice-Con- 
sulate ; and, as this appears to be the best way of meeting a request which, in the cir- 
cumstances, is thought to be only reasonable, you will perhaps be good enough to 


acquaint Earl Granville that similar steps will now be taken in regard to correspondence 
destined for Mombasa, 


I have, &ce. 
(Signed) 8. A. BLACKWOOD. 





No. 221. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received May 11, 9 A.M.) 
(Telageagtie.) Zanzibar, May 11, 1884, 8°50 a.m. 
NTYRE safe. Captain Foot gone Miomba. Company’s steamer captured 


by Makology. Captain prisoner. Governor Quilimane has declared war against 


Makololo under pretext of assisting us. O’ Neill has written to beg him to avoid offensive 
action. 





No, 222. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received May 13.) 
(No. 47.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, March 30, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to confirm the following telegram sent this day, at the request 
of Consul O’Neill, to your Lordship :— 


* O’Neill tel rg nc a on Shire. Fenwick shot Chipitula ; Makololos 
killed Fenwick. okie closed. Have approved O’Neill proceeding Quilimane.’ 
The maga is the m: I received from Consul O’Neill, but which I did not 


think necessary to convey in full on account of its great length :— 


“Sheerer and Nunes write disturbances on Shire. Chipitula shot by discharged 
employé of Lakes wii Fenwick; Makololo attacked Fenwick, and in Y the fight he 
was killed, with se eat? also a aoe No letter from set or Blant 

confimialp: ut os. wim on on Shire; Moirs’ steamer attempted the passage, 
returned, fearing attack. Shall I to Quilimane; may be able to Pretikirts with 
Foot? Reply by telegraph, and in ana ash Office.” 


ry 


ZANZIBAR. 172 
‘To Consul O'Neill I replied:— 
“ ms course you have proposed ; have informed Earl Granville 
the mail-steamer we shall no doubt receive further intelligence | 
Ismay, hove, bre rm tt the Mr. Fenwick mentioned was first attached to th 
Mission, then to the Lakes Company, and that he subsequently set up as.a 
sr of native Chief. He had been for some time on bad terms with the ts of the 


» I believe, and also with Chipitula, the most erful of the Makololo 
Oniehs Croldieg é the junction of the River Ruo ith the seams vi 






am 


GBigucd ve ee OHN KIRK. 





No. 223. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—( Received May 13.) 


(No. 49.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, April 1, 1884. 
I HAVE the honour to forward the inclosed Quarterly Return of the disposal of 
freed slaves taken by our ships of war and condemned as forfeited in this Court. 
ve, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





Inclosure in No, 223. 


Reruen of Slaves captured and forfeited to Her Majesty during the Quarter ended 
March 31, 1884. 


[Nil.} 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 
Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General. 
Zanzibar, April 1, 1884. 





No. 224. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received May 13.) 


(No. 61 
My Lord, Zanzibar, April 4, 1884. 

] HAVE the honour to report the arrival of the French gun-boat “ Beautem 
Beaupré,” which came from ascar with despatches, and after receiving telegraphic 
replies from Paris sailed this day for Tamatave. 

The French ship, as usual, brings no letters from our Consular or naval officers, and 
nothing has been said r rding the progress of French operations. 

The French Comal told me some time ago that Admiral Galiber was to be 
replaced in his command, and I believe he has told others that part of the troops in 
— would now be transferred to Madagascar, and the war pushed forward more 
actively 

I hear nothing further of the French mail service which was advertised to begin on 
the 1st January last, and run monthly between Tamatave, Mayotte, Ibo, and Zanzibar. 
It is not unlikely that, finding the field already in possession of the British India Com- 
pany, the promoters, although subsidized by Government, may hesitate to incur the 
necessary expenses. A coasting service would not Pcsnye the Government 
boats employed in the direct transmission of telegrap nes between this 

go wate ut 





and Tamatave. This line of steamers is sti no date for 
; T have, &c 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
No. 225. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville —(Received May 18.) 

qe) om, 
My Zansibar, April 5, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report the death of Seyd Ali-bin-Saond, which took 


yeeeny evening. © one at 


Tekin ai ania Woe ied enn wade sab and age give him authority with the 
present Sultan, but as he is known only to care for his own interest, his i is 
The present Sultan has for some time abandoned the usual custom of making 





have sent in the usual. and have been told that no public m i 
sae - ama 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
No. 226. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received May 13.) 


0. 53. 
{iy ts > Zanzibar, April 6, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report that on receipt of certain intelligence of the death of 
His’ Royal Highness Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, I conveyed to His Highness Seyd 
Barghash the information, telling him that the British flag would, in consequence, 
placed at half-mast. 

T also acquainted my colleagues the American, French, and German Consuls. 

From His Highness I received a most kind m e of condolence, and he further 
informed me thas his flag would be hoisted half-mast the following day, both on shore 
and afloat, and that he had given orders to fire thirty minute guns between the hours of 
8 a.M. and 4 P.M. 

The foreign Consuls lowered their flags half-mast, and I received a most polite 
message from the Commander of the French gun-boat “ greece chat saga the only 
ship of war in harbour, telling me that a dentiex mark of respect would be paid to the 
memory of the deceased Prince on board the vessel under his command. 

I, have taken occasion to thank His para and the various foreign officials for 
these. acta of sympathy with Her Majesty an 





No, 227. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received May 13.) 


toe, 

» Zansibar, April 7, 1884. 

I fay the. honour to report the arrival of Biship Smythies, successor to the late 
Bishop Steere, and third Bishop of Central Africa. 

‘The almost total cessation of the capture of raw slaves, even before the withdrawal 
of Her Majesty's ship “London,” has stopped the supply of children likely to be 
amenable to. Christian missionary teaching, and the new system of Slave Trade sup- 
pression remders any further captures unlikely, unless at rare intervals, Under these 
circumstances, it is not unlikely that the attention of the new Bishop may be more 
directed to the tribes of the mainland, for which work the late Bishop Steere has paved 
the way, not by founding stations, but by reducing the various uages to rule, 
and by thus aking it easy for a new comer to acquire the spoken language of his 
district in addition to the Swahili, which is the common means of communication 
ie Smythe i cae visit of inspection of the Usambala stati 

i is now on a visit of inspection e Usam ons, 
which paca 2 from Pi ‘ 4 : 

The last mail brought a Roman Catholic Bishop, the Mgr. de Courmont, Bishop of 
Bodena and Vicar-A: lic of Zanzibar. He will be resident here, and preside over the 
Roman Catholic Missions here, at Bagamoyo, and inland, but not over those in 
Unyamwezi, on the Nyanza and Tanganyika Lakes, nor over those on the Upper Congo, 





ye ata a hg ng 9 
Aa ante as hoes Ser rece in ade, belongs. 10 the system 


_ _Thave, &e. EE, A 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 228, : 
Bir J. Kirk to Earl Granville —(Received May 13.) 


0. oo) 
y Lord, Zanzibar, April 7, 1884. 

MR. PHILIP CURRIE, in the concluding paragraph of his despatch No. 3 of the 
12th July, referring to the latter part of an inclosed Treasury letter of the 27th 
December, instructs me to furnish your Lordship with a Report as to the currency in 
circulation at Zanzibar. 

The Indian rupee is now the only coin in use in this place, both the American gold 
and the Maria Theresa crown having disappeared, except in South Somaliland, where 
the latter is, to a small extent, in circulation. 

For practical ‘purposes, then, although the Zanzibar dollar—that is, the Maria 
Theresa crown—is the unit of account, the rupee is the coin we have to deal with. This, 
by an arrangement made more than sixteen years ago by the merchants and Consuls, 
and ratified by the Sultan, passes in matters of account at the fictitious value of 47 cents ; 
whilst the American gold dollar is reckoned as only equivalent to the crown. The result 
has been that the rupee has completely supplanted all other coins, and the dollar is no 
longer to be seen. 

No one holding gold or crowns would pay at the value of account, seeing that with 
these he could, at a considerable premium, buy rupees, which are always given and 
accepted on any contract or local obligation, expressed in dollars, at the above-quoted 
rate. 

Again, British, French, and American coins, and the Indian rupee have each an 
artificial and fixed value in terms of an imaginary dollar. This, therefore, although used 
by the merchant in the entry of transactions, can hardly be called the standard of 
currency. 

In the accounts of this Agency the Indian rupee has come to be the unit of 
account, as, besides being the actual coin in use, this is the currency in which accounts 
with the Indian Treasury had to be kept. An exception is made in the case of certain 
Court fees, which received the sanction of the Secretary of State, as dollars, and are, 
consequently, still entered as such, and converted for collection at the account rate. 

It would be a great convenience if this were altered, but in view of the revision of 
the whole scale of fees which may be expected in the new’ Order in Council, no step has 
been taken. 

When Consular fees, sanctioned in British currency, are collected, the average rate 
of exchange, which varies from time to time, and which is entered in the Consular 
accounts, is followed; it is at present 1s. 73d. to 1 rupee, this being the rate used at 
meen by the Admiralty and an average of the rates of Government bills of exchange 
or tenders. 

I have reported in ed despatch No. 90 of the 28th September Jast to your Lordship 
the step taken by the Sultan in granting to a private individual a concession to issue 
money for twenty years in His Highness’ name. A consignment of this new coin has 
reached, but has not been issued. Should this be done, it is impossible to predict 
the effect, seeing the number of independent and conflicting influences to be reckoned 
with. 

For the present, however, the rupee is the only coin in circulation or in which a pay- 
ment can be made, and although a receipt be given for a sum expressed in dollars, it is 
to be assumed that payment has been made in rupees at the customary and universal 
rate of 47 cents. But should the Sultan issue his new coinage having a dual gold and 
silver standard, it may become necessary to alter the present system. 


have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
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1% ZANZIBAR, 
No. 220. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received May 13.) 
_ 0. mg ; #5, ih 
y Lo Zansibar, April 12, 1884. 
WITH reference to my despatch No. 18 of the 21st January, reporting the 
condemnation of a slave-v and fittings, I have now the honour to inclose a statement 
of proceeds of sale by auction showing 908 rupees collected. Of this sum, 42 rupees 
have been paid to the interpreter employed throughout the proceedings, rupees 506: 11: 9 
credited in my quarterly account current as Judicial Admiralty fees, and there remains a 
balance of rupees 359): 4: 3, which I herewith remit at a present rate of exchange by bill 
inclosed to be paid to Her Majesty’s Treasury. 





I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
No. 280. 
(No. 58 Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received May 13, 1884.) 
0. 58, 
My Lord, rai ee 14, 1884. 
I HAVE the hoaour to transmit an application from Mr. Cracknall, asking to be 


placed on the list of officials to whom an additional number of years is allowed as reckon- 
ing for pension. 

I venture t2 hope that, if possible, Mr. Cracknall’s claim may be favourably considered, 
and that he may in this respect be classed with judicial officers in the Ottoman 
dominions and elsewhere. 

The judicial work has here not only increased with the importance of Zanzibar, but 
it has been of late doubled by pleaders from Bombay, and an English barrister having 
found it a place of lucrative employment. 

Mr. Cracknall has been most unremitting in his attendance in court, and has 
devoted his whole time to the work of the Department; he has had no holiday since my 
return, and, seeing the importance of the office, I think he may fairly ask to be placed 
on a footing similar to that of the Judges elsewhere in Mohammedan countries. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


Inclosure in No. 280. 
Mr. Cracknall to Earl Granville. 


My Lord, Zansibar, April 14, 1884. 

I VENTURE to submit to your Lordship’s favourable consideration my application 
to be placed on the same footing as regards addition of time in computing amount of 

pensions as other officers of the Foreign Office enjoy holding appointments in the 

Ottoman dominions and elsewhere similar to mine. 

In support of this application, I may state that I was called to the Bar at the Middle 
‘Temple in June 1876, and that I only now apply, as before the transfer I was under the 
rules of the Government of India as regards pension, leave, and pay. As Judge of the 
Consular Court I dispose of all civil cases which arise in His Highness the Sultan's 
dominions between British subjects, in whose hands almost all the trade centres, and in 
which they are defendants. I also try criminal cases of every description, and to place 
some criterion of the work done beg to call to your Lordship’s notice that the fees and 
fines taken in court under the present very light rules amounted from April 1883 to 
31st March, 1884, to 6,956 rupees. The number of civil cases filed during that period 
was 489, and criminal 61. This does not include many small matters, which were 
disposed of by the Court su ily. 

This work is daily noveeee in amount and importance, and I have no hesitation in 
anticipating for this year a considerably higher return of fees levied. The work is such 
that I have, during my tenure of office, found it necessary to sit in court continuously, 
and there is nothing ‘corresponding to the English law vacations. I therefore hope 
your Lordship will grant this application, and cause to be added such a number of years 
for the computation of my pension as may seem right. ; 

- T have, &e. 
(Signed) ‘W. B. CRACKNALE. 





J 
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No. 281. 
Earl Granville to Sir J. Kirk. 


(TelepOEK O'Neill his efforts to avert war on Shire are ped <i He shocld report 
progress. 





No. 282. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


No. 31.) 
Sr Foreign Office, May 17, 1884. 
T AM directed by Earl Granville to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 37 
of the 12th ultimo, inclosing a cheque for 291. 11s. 34d., proceeds of sale in Case No. 18 
of 1883, which has been duly forwarded to Her Majesty’s Treasury. 





No. 233. 
- Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville —(Received May 22.) 
Ct Zanzibar, May 22, 1884. 


last month’s Madagascar despatches still here, others expected; no prospect 
of being forwarded unless ‘ Osprey,” now here, goes. 





No. 234, 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received May 23.) 


(‘Telegraphic.) Zanzibar, May 23, 1884. 
GOODRICH arrived Mozambique with despatches from Foot. All well at Blantyre 

30th. Steamer plundered, sunk. Makololo demand goods, O'Neill left for Blantyre. 

Goodrich returns 29th, Foot asks instructions, says position British subjects serious. 





No. 235. 
Earl Granville to Sir J. Kirk. 
——, Foreign Office, May 26, 1884. 


ANNOT send instructions to Foot in absence of Report. O’Neill may arrange 
pressing difficulties. 





No, 236, 
Earl Granville to Sir J. Kirk. 


T ic. Foreign Office, May 31, 1884. 
(releEERD by mail details of our payments from Indian balances for Medical and 
Postal Department from the Ist Beptember to date of withdrawal. 





peste “ZANZIBAR. 


— 


No. 287. 
i a Nay oe! Mn ae If 
Mr. Laster to Sir J. Kirk. 
a Foreign Yfice, June 2, 1884. 
’ A STATEMENT has appeared in the “Liverpool Courier of the 19th ultimo to the 


effect that the steam-yacht “ ” whilst on a pleasure and trading cruize from Zanzibar 
to Natal, had put into Port Melville in consequence of the boiler disabled ; 
that on her captain going in a boat to Lorenco Marques he was detained by the 
authorities all night, and when released in the morning he was followed on board by the 
Collector of Customs and armed soldiers, and his vessel, in spite of his protest, was towed 
inte Lorenco Marques and detained there for five days. 

T am to instruct. you to furnish Earl Granville with any information which you may 
be able to obtain in regard to this occurence, the date of which is not given in the 
newspaper above mentioned. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 288. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received June 10.) 
(No. 59.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, May 5, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report that His Highness’ steamer “ Merka” returned 
lately from a trading voyage to the Red Sea, bringing from Jeddah nine Circassian 
females and two cunuchs, additions to the already numerous harem to which His 
Highness now devotes so much of his strength and means, 

I understand that these persons had been previously ordered in Egypt, and that the 
vessel remained a month in Jeddah awaiting their arrival. This ship is the only one of 
His Highness’ seagoing fleet of steamers commanded by an Arab, and it is not the first 
time she has been used in this way. 

As no possible good could be expected to arise out of any remonstrance from me, 
I have thought it best to take no notice of the occurrence, and I report it only in order 
to. show that, I am aware of what goes on. Slaves of this class are brought up from 
childhood to, look forward to entering the harem of a Prince as the greatest success to 
be obtained, and nothing would induce them to renounce the chance. 

The subject also is one that cannot be discussed with Seyed Barghash when it 
affects his own harem without the certainty of a misunderstanding. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 289. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received June 10.) 


y Lord, Zanzibar, May 5, 1884. 

WITH reference to Mr. T. V. Lister’s despatch No. 24 of the 24th March, and in 
continuation of correspondence regarding the currency in which accounts should here be 
kept, I have to observe that, in adopting the rupee, the Treasury seem to concur with the 
views I have already ventured to express. 

As regards the salaries of the clerks, the rate of 1s. 8d, is that which is being now 
followed, but the actual exchange, or 1s. 7}d., has been adopted in converting Consular 
and Court fees which are sanctioned in sterling and in dollars of account. ney 

I propose at the end of this quarter to follow the wishes of Her Majesty's Treasury, 
as ex d in their Minute of the 13th March, and direct the collection of Consular 
fees both here and at the coast, Vice-Consulates at the rate of 1s. 8d., modifying to a 
slight extent the Court fees, which are now expressed in dollars, and changing them into 
‘rupees, so as to avoid the constant recurrence of small fractions in account, and the 
pollection of broken money in copper, the value of which fluctuates from month to 
month. Aisi} 


/ - v) Dinas 


ZANZIBAR. LIT . 


4 


I annex herewith, as requested, a list: of clerks and others, and the amount in rupees 
of manny aneene , or to be assigned, to each. 
3 have, &c. 
(Bignel) - "JOHN KIRK. 








v Kt. Ais 
Inclogure in No. 239. 
List of Clerks and others, and Salary to be assigned to each. 2 
1, Ist Clerk ee ee ee oe ee ee ee P50. 
2. 2nd ditto ee ee oe ee ee ee ee 120 
3. 8rd ditto e ee ee ee ee ee ee 100 
— 370 
4. Arabic writer ee ee ee ee ee on ee 120 
5. 2nd ditto e ee ee ee ee ee ee 100 
— 220 
6. Head peon oe ee ee oe ee ee ee 30 
y Ten peons at 16 rupees ee ee ee ee oe ee 160 
8. Porter .. ee oe ee oe ee oe ee 10 
— 200 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
No. 240. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received June 10.) 
(No. 61.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, May 5, 1884. 


I HAVE the honour to report the arrival of Mr. Johnston, commissioned by the 
British Association, and aided by a grant of money from the Royal Society, for the 
scientific examination of the district around Kilimanjaro, the snow mountain west of 
Mombasa. 

I have been asked by the leading members of the Scientific Associations of Great 
Britain to assist Mr. Johnston in this mission, and for this purpose I directed Captain 
Gissing to make preliminary inquiries, so as to enable Mr. Johnston to decide before his 
arrival here whether he should follow the Mombasa or the Pangani route. Considering 
the work in view, the advantages offered by starting from a point on the coast where the 
British Consular authority is established, and the political troubles that make Pan 
at present an undesirable point to start from, Mr, Johnston has determined to follow 
my advice, and make Mombasa his base. He was thus able, before reaching 
Zanzibar, to give orders for the colleetion at Mombasa of local porters acquainted with 
the route. 

As Mr. Johnston’s is not an expedition of geographical discovery, his work being to 
study and illustrate, by means of collections and drawings, the natural history of the 
Alpine region, he will, it is hoped, be able, after his arrival in Chagee, to reduce the 
number of men he keeps with him, and so lessen the expense which a large body of 
retainers necessarily entails ; he will, however, retain throughout the expedition a band 
of Zanzibari collected here, 

Much will depend upon how he is received by King Mandala, the Ohief of Chagga, 
who lately sent messengers, as reported by me, with a present on my return from 
Europe. It may be hoped that the ample return I have sent, including, am 
my other things, two small cannon and 200 lbs. of gunpowder, the latter alone wo 

far more than the value of the ivory, will cutlass this capricious Chief, who, so 
ee as we know, holds the road to Mr. Johnston’s field of work, to ve the expedition to 
escape the arbitrary exactions to which traders are there exposed 

The scientific results to be anticipated from a ient ation of ot flora and 
fauna of so lofty and isolated a snow mountain as ‘elindst ‘under the 

Equator, are of | the hig ghest interest, and are looked Seward ta as Europe as likely 
to neh tht on the mega tistls and modifications of species, i that oe ar 
studied of late with such perseverance and success, more , 
therefore asked His Highness the Sultan to co-operate with me, and re to Mr. Susie 
his support and eusdstance when on the coast. ge Sl 
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No. 241. 
Sir J, Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received June 10.) 
ae 62.) 
y Lord, - Zansibar, May 6, 1884. 
I HAVE the honour to report the arrival of Her Majesty's gun-boat “Decoy” 


under Commander Bigge. 

The “ Decoy” belongs to the Mediterranean Squadron, but was employed at Suakin 
under Admiral Sir William Hewett. She will remain here for orders, and await the 
arrival of Her Majesty’s ship “Tourmaline” or “Osprey,” which are expected to arrive 
from Madagascar shortly. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 242, 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville (Received June 10.) 


(No. 68. 
My Lord, Zanzibar, May 5, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. T. V. Lister’s despatch 
No. 25 of the 26th March, by which I am directed to address a letter to the Sultan of 
Johanna, in reply to that to your Lordship, copy of which accompanied Mr. Lister’s 
despatch, and to state that Her Majesty’s Government are glad to learn that he is 
endeavouring to carry out the Treaty. 

I shall not fail to obey your Lordship’s instructions in this respect, and write as 
directed by the first opportunity that presents itself, and I shall advise the King to 
communicate fully with me on the subject. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 243. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received June 10.) 
(No. 64. 
My Lord, Zanzibar, May 6, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report the arrest and conviction in the British Consular 
Court here of an Indian engaged in the Slave Trade in the interior. 

For the detection of this case we are indebted to Captain Gissing, the Vice-Consul 
at Mombasa, and the manner in which he followed up and secured evidence shows the 
advantages of having Consular officers on the coast, and the influence they have already 
obtained. The accused is a Bohora Mahommedan, a native of Kutch, and therefore 
under our protection. He had been engaged for some time in the trade with Chagga, 
inland from Mombasa, at the foot of Kilimanjaro. 

On his last journey he purchased slaves, evidently for sale on getting near the coast. 
The difficulty hitherto has been that before information of any such practices can reach 
head-quarters and be acted on, ay pee of proof has been lost. Captain Gissing, 
however, on hearing that the man bought slaves, took steps for his arrest, and was 
fortunate in securing one of the slaves. 

As we have no means here of punishing such offences, the prisoner has been con- 
demned in a fine of 500 dollars (which there is little chance of recovering), and he will 
also be deported from the dominions of Zanzibar, which to him is the most severe 
pinishment he can receive, as it cuts him off from his trade and the mode of life he has 

therto followed. 
T have, &c 


(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
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.. No. 244. . 
Bir J. Kirk to Earl Granville —(Received June 10.) 


Ge. 65.) 

'y Lord, Zanzibar, May 6, 1884. 

.. I HAVE the honour to report that, acting on the sanction contaimed in the 
Treasury letter of the 27th December, 1883, which accompanied Mr. T. V. Lister’s 
despatch No. 3 of the 12th January, and in order to save unnecessary expense to Her 
Majesty’s Government, I have removed the name of Salmin, Consular peon, from the 
effective list, and paid him the pension of 4 rupees per mensem, to which he is entitled. 
bie ripe poste is such that there is no prospect of his enjoying this small pension for any 
ength of time. 

For the mt the question of pensioning off the other peons, Mirabu and Ali, to 
whom by the Indian rules pensions are due in case of their becoming unfit for longer 
service, does not yet arise, as these men are still fit for duty, and Miraba is, indeed, the 
most useful and active man we have, notwithstanding his long service. 


have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 





No, 246. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received June 10.) 


o. 66.) 

{iy Lord, Zanzibar, May 8, 1884, 

IN continuation of my Report No. 120 of the 26th November, 1883, I have the 
honour to state that the members of the insolvent house of Roux de Fraissinet and Co., 
of Marseilles, have offered their creditors a dividend of 40 per cent, in extinction 
of all claims, and in order to avoid litigation. 

As nearly the whole of the Zanzibar creditors, to whom upwards of 100,000/. are 
owing, are British subjects, my advice has been asked. 

If we may assume the position of the house to be as has been stated, and if we can 
place any reliance in their good faith, the compromise offered is more than the creditors 
hoped for. The feeling, however, is that this Marseilles firm deliberately took advantage 
of their credit, and little confidence is shown in any proposals that fall short of immediate 
payment. 

. So far, however, as I can judge, I am of opinion that the promised dividend will be 
paid, and nothing would be gained by refusal to accept this compromise, as the Indian 
creditors are not in a position to enter the French Courts to test the validity of preference 
claims which take up a large part of the estate, and which could only be resisted and set 
aside after long and costly suits, the result even then being doubtful. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


P.S.—Since writing the above the Indian creditors have agreed to accept the terms 





offered. 
J. K. 
No. 246. 
on Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received June 10.) 
0. 67.) : 
fy Lord, Zanzibar, May 8, 1884. 


I HAVE the honour to forward copy of a Report received from Vice-Consul 
Haggard of a visit to the district on the mainland west of Lamu, in the vicinity of Witu, 
the h uarters of all disaffected subjects and runaway slaves in that part, 

Mr. proposes soon visiting Simba, the Chief at Witu, where he will learn 
more about the runaway slaves known as “ Watoro,” who look on him as their 

er. 

The account given by Mr. Haggard of the doings of these runaway slaves shows 
how hopeless it is to expect anything from such bands, Their history has always been 
the same on this coast. So far from helping the cause of freedom, they invariably 
become kidnappers and holders of slaves themselves. 


180 : ZANZIBAR. | 
The Somalis, who live north of the Eq Equator, have since 1873 been cut off from 


getting sh slaves by sea, while the ro difficult ; they now 
slave salts upon 2 Galle ae hoa sins tibet Fe Rerrae v 
Mr, Mi "Hogg wre | draw pl cya supplies from the coast through mthe analy 
gates a tare Wita, who kidnap and sell in. for cattle the ol the 1 eres dln by 
pod pe Pele ook the slave passes into the hi OF t there eral fiketes , and 
are 
It is not probable that such lawless bands of criminals and runaway slaves as ho 
about the Chief at Witu will abandon their present mode of life t ‘h moral influen 
alone ; but a better knowledge than we now possess Of their strength @ id © tion fs is 


needed before it would be safe to recommend to the Sultan a line of action for the 
protection of his loyal subjects, 


The, Me 
ise me set chee. 





Inclosure in No. 246. 
Vice-Consul Haggard to Sir J. Kirk. 
Sir, Lamu, April 9, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that I returned yesterday to Lamu, after 
travelling for a week on the mainland in the vitinity of Witu. 

On the 2nd April I arrived at a village called Kolumbi, far up a long creek #innifi 
into the country opposite the south end of the Island of Lamu. I met with muchivivilit; 
there from the Headman, an Arab, called Ali-bin-Mahommed, to whom the Wali of 
Lamu had written a letter to say I was coming. The Wali had also sent four soldiers 
overland to meet me there, with orders not to leave me until I returned. 

On the following day I visited the shambas in the immediate vicinity of Kolumbi. 
The soil is loose, dry, sandy, and poor, and the cocoa-nut trees, although numerous, are 
not productive. Ali-bin-Mahommed informed me that he never received more than 
30 dollars per annum for the produce of all his cocoa-nut trees together, and there were 
a large number growing on his shamba. The water supply is bad; there is but one well 
of milky-looking fluid, scanty in quantity, about a mile and a-half from the village, and 
all the cattle belonging to the place (of which there are about 500 head) are sent daily 
for water to a place called Mkumbi, about 12 miles to the north-westward. 

There seems, however, to be a good deal of ground broken up round Kolumbi, and, 
doubtless when the rains fall much seed is put in. To the southward especially you 
travel through some miles of more or less cultivated ground and stunted mango trees. 

A great deal of grain is sent from this district to Lamu, and a great deal more 
would be sent were it not for the disturbing influences of the Watoro. 

Having heard much of Mkumbi, [ determined to go there on the following day, and 
thought it best to arm my men, as it is in the Watoro country, and there were Kolumbi 
and Lamu peuple with me, with whom the Watoro are enemies, 

Starting at 4 4.m., L arrived at Mkumbi at 9 a.m., age, travelled in a north-westerly 
direction through wide, open, sandy plains, covered with the branching palm. I found 
Mkumbi to be a village lately deserted, situated at the head of what appeared a winding 
“vley,” or pool, but which, I am told, is in reality a river from north-west, which 
loses itself in the sand at Mkumbi in the dry season; during the rainy season it flows on 
into 3 salt water. 

The village of Mkumbi (which I believe has never before been visited by a white 
man) has been lately abandoned by its Swahili inhabitants in consequence of the 
repeated attacks of the Watoro, who recently have either killed or carried off as slaves 
about half the people who lived there. The ground surrounding it is now an uncultivated 
waste, although the soil is good, and there are few places for many miles round in this 
dry country so highly favoured as Mkumbi is with re, ard to its water supply. 

I travelled up the river for some miles, the banks of which are aisioss ploughed 
with the spoor of game and lion, then, striking into the per te 
forests of the palm and not far from a Watoro 

Katana is visited regularly by the Somalis, who bring down ge and exchange 
them with the Watoro for all recdntly-captured slaves 

The heat this sc ee A gua and on returning to Kolumbi the same night my * 
whole party were m 

Op the following day (5th April), my men and myself being much knocked up, I 
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remained in camp, and carefully noting the temperature in the middle of the day by a 
thermometer slung in the dle of the tent, through which a strong breeze was 
blowing, I found it to range from 99° to 102° Fahrenheit. _ 

I to visit, on the following day (6th April), a place called Mpecatoni, 
near Kipirri. on the Ozi, where I heard there was also water and shambas. 

A ingly, starting at 4:30 am., I arrived there at 10 a.m., travelling rapidly - 
nearly the whole distance through dense bush. - 

‘The village of Mpecatoni is situated on the south end of a large pan or “ vley,”’ full 
of hippopotami and fish, which is very shallow at this time of the year, and about a 
mile and a-half long. During the rains it is of much greater area, It is fed by at least 
one constant spring, running out of a bank by the side of the lake; its bottom under the 
deep mud is of ancient coral rock. I met with considerable civility from the Arabs in 
this village, and heard a great deal about the depredation of the Watoro, who are more 
dreaded here even than at Kolumbi. In consequence of these people very little land is 
cultivated near M) ni, although the soil is most productive. Every man is afraid to 
work in the fields by himself for tat he should be suddenly pounced on and carried into 
ai so old shambas have again been allowed to become a waste. 

e leading Arabs here complain bitterly (as, indeed, they do at every village) of their 
inability to obtain sufficient gunpowder to defend themselves from the Watoro, in conse- 
uence of the Sultan’s regulations regarding its sale. I consider they have grounds for 
the complaint, and there is no doubt the increased sense of security the possession of a 
little powder would give them would increase the amount of grain grown, and so 
materially affect the grain trade. I should imagine some satisfactory arrangement could 
be easily made whereby the Headman of every village was allowed to purchase a small 
quantity of gunpowder, sufficient to repel attack but not to trade in. The news that 
this had been allowed would in itself do much to keep off the Watoro, who at present 
are ruining this fine country. 

I returned to Kolumbi the next day (7th April) by a different road, and passed 
through some shambas of large extent which have been lstely cleared in the bush; on 
the way I came across another village which had been wrecked by the Watoro. Whilst 
at Mpecatoni I should have wished to have gone on to Kipini, but I had run out of 
stores and money, and was compelled to return. On my arrival at Kolumbi I struck 
tents before sunset and sailed for Lamu at 2 a.m. on the 8th April, arriving at that town 
safely the same day. 

I have the honour to observe that in this district through which I travelled the 
chief impediments to legitimate trade seem to be in the existence of this daily increasin 
band of Watoro. There are many villages of them, widely distributed, but as far at 
can learn they all owe some sort of allegiance to Simba (late Chief of Patta) at Witu. 
They are said to live almost entirely by stealing people for slaves which they sell to the 
Somalis ; although their country is more fertile than it is nearer the coast, and might be 
cultivated with great profit to themselves. Simba himself is said to be averse to their 
enormities, and would wish them to become a quiet and settled people, but his son, Fum 
Bakari, is of precisely opposite views to his father, and being the chief firebrand himself 
encourages the people in their malpractices. Perhaps something might be done to check 
this state of affairs by my going to see Simba and explaining to him how much more 
profitable legitimate trade is than slave-stealing; according Y: I propose writing to 
suggest my visiting him. But even supposing he is able to check his people, I fear it 
will be some time afore the Swahilis will recover sufficient confidence in the Watoro to 
trade with them, or permit them to approach their dwellings, or pass through their 
territory unmolested. 

In all this district I saw no raw slaves, and other slaves even do not seem to be 
numerous, but possibly they may have been hidden from me. I think, however, more 
Swahili go away from this district to become slaves themselves than there are people of 
other nations who arrive in this district to become te to - Swahilis” 

ve, &c, 
(Signed) JOHN G. HAGGARD. 
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182 ZANZIBAR. 
No. 247. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—( Received June 10.) 


oy 0. oe) 
y Lord, Zanzibar, May 8, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. T. V. Lister's despatch 
No. 21 of the 12th March, in the latter part of which I am directed to follow in respect. 
of repairs of Government buildings the practice existing elsewhere abroad, i to. 
transmit an estimate of the cost of such repairs as I may think should be undertaken, 
in order that the necessary sanction may be given for carrying them out. 

I much regret that I have been compelled to incur expenditure on account of repairs. 
of the Agency, which I trust will be sanctioned on the explanation given in the letter 
accompanying the last quarter’s accounts. 

On my return [ found, as I have already reported, the stone roof and stone floorin 
of the rooms and corridors in a critical and dangerous state, the rafters were rotten, and 
had at once to be replaced to prevent some parts from falling in. With the exception 
of a few rooms the Agency roof has now been placed in repair by the introduction of new 
beams. I was, however, compelled to leave part unfinished, although the new beams had 
been bought and paid for, in order to turn to the sea-wall that protects the Consular 
boat-house and outbuildings and the Judge’s quarters, which had been undermined and 
broken by the sea. The damage was caused by the violent and long-continued north 
monsoon, which washed off the sand and exposed the foundations. If left for a little 
longer the Judge’s quarters would have fallen, and the boat-house, &c., been lost. 

This was an unforeseen danger and cause of expense that had to be met at once. 
The steps I am taking will, I believe, prove permanently effectual. I am constructing 
two stone jetties or groins to keep the sand from being carried away, and repairing the 
sea-wall generally. In this work I have expended a certain sum already, and more 
remains to be done, and I estimate that, from the Ist April and until the work is finished, 
1,700 rupees will be needed; this has been included in my Budget estimate, and will, 
along with the other items, be sanctioned [ trust by Her Majesty’s Treasury. 

The sum appropriated for repairs of buildings is now 300/. per annum, or 3,600 rupees, 
and this I trust will not be exceeded this year. 

I annex a schedule showing the various heads under which I would propose to carry 
on repairs this year :— 

1. The Judge’s quarters require the roof attended to and cemented, as it leaks, and 
this, if left unattended to, will soon rot the beams. I have estimated 700 rupees in 
repair of this building. 

2. Mr. Holmwood’s house is now only occasionally occupied; I have allowe 
100 rupees for petty repairs that may occur. 

8. The Surgeon’s quarters are at present maintained by Dr. Williams, who is 
allowed to occupy them. 

4, I estimate, for replacing rotten wood in the rooms and corridors of the Agency, 
which have been left untouched on account of work on the sea-wall, 500 rupees. 

5. Including what I have expended since the 1st April, I estimate the sea-wall will 
cost 1,700 rupees to put in a safe state. : 

6.. Keeping flag-staff and rigging and boats painted and repaired will probably 
require 300 rupees. 

7. To replace the verandah, which is now falling to pieces, before the Consular 
Court, will require about 300 rupees. 

In this way, although there is an unforeseen source of expense this year in the case 
of the sea-wall, I shall hope to do all the repairs this year within the Budget estimate, 
and for the above items I would ask your Lordship’s sanction. __ 

The question of placing a corrugated iron roof over the Agency building is one 
I think may be allowed to stand over this year. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 
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Inclosure in No. 247. ; 
Expenpiture for which sanction is solicited for the Repairs of Government Buildings 


pon eee of Flag-staff and Consular Boats during the Financial Year 








Rupees. 
1. Judge’s quarters—repairs of roof os ee oe ee a 00 
a Cece (Mr. Holmwood’s)—petty repairs Ne ee és ~~ -:100 
8. Surgeon’s quarters .. a ts + wa re: eo  ©Nil 
4. Agency—completing repairs of roof ee oe oe ‘es os oe 
5. Sea-well—Making stone groins into the sea to protect Consular boat-house and 
Judge’s quarters... <s oe “e Ne 7% +» 1,700 
6. Sree eee a en ee i oe ee +. oo om 300 
7. Replacing verandah before Consular Court oe ee ee oe 800 
Total ee ee ve «+ 8,600 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
No, 248. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received June 10.) 
(No. 69. 
My Lord, Zanzibar, May 8, 1884. 


I FIND nothing of interest to report this month regarding the movements of 
travellers and missionaries in the interior. 

Of Mr. Thomson no intelligence has yet reached the coast; we may therefore 
conclude he has been able to accompany the Swahili trading caravan which he joined 
before entering the Masai country and so reach Lake Baringo, which is believed to have 
been its destination. si 

Such trading parties are often unheard of for a whole year,*#6 that the absence of 
intelligence need cause no fear for the result. 

M. Revoil, the French traveller, returns by this mail to Europe to arrange his 
collections and publish an account of his journey. He hopes to come back in less than 
a year, and continue on behalf of the French Government his inquiries and investiga- 
tions. 

I have lately received friendly letters from Mirambo, also from the Arab Tipu Tipu, 
who is again on his way to Manyema. There are reports of war in Mirambo’s country, 
a large part of his people having joined a brother who is causing him much trouble. 
This does not in any way, however, seem to affect the safe passage of caravans, unless. 
perhaps on the road to Karagwe, which is said to be unsafe. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) — JOHN KIRK. 





No. 249. 


as Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville —(Received June 10.) 
o. 70. 
y Lord, Zanzibar, May 8, 1884. 

I HAVE received notice from the British India Steam Navigation Company that 
the provisions of the 17th clause of the Postal Contract for the free sures of 
Consular officers on duty on the coast applies only to the officer himself, and that all 
attendants, and also any excess of bag , must be paid for as usual. 

I believe this view to be borne out by the wording of the Contract, and I have told 
the Vice-Consuls to conform thereto in future; at the same time, as the cost of movin, 
their attendants will thus fall upon their yearly travelling allowance, I have ruggested 
that they should, as far as possible, make use of native coasting vessels, and send their 
gore a-head to meet them on arrival. The charge for deck hs pi from port to port in 

e mail-steamer is, for a native, 5 dollars, while a dhow will carry them at }-dollar 
each. The native vessel can, however, be made use of in one direction only, according 
to the prevailing monsoon at the time, 


I have, &e. 
(Signed). | JOHN KIRK. 
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No. 250. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received June 10.) 


(No. 71.) 
My Zanzibar, May 9, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to forward copy of a despatch from Vice-Consul Smith, 
reporting his arrival at Kilwa, where he has commenced duty, and where so far as he has 
been able to ascertain there is no evidence of an active Slave Trade being carried on, or 
of slaves being held by our subjects. 

Lieutenant Smith will shortly begin to visit the district, when he will be able to 
gain more accurate information on many points of interest. 


I have, &. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





Inclosure in No. 250. 
Vice-Consul Smith to Sir J. Kirk. 


Sir, Kilwa Kivinji, May 5, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report my arrival at this place on the 25th April, and that 
I have now made tolerably satisfactory arrangements for the lease of the only house 
likely to be suitable for my Vice-Consulate. I hope to move into it either to-day or 
to-morrow. 

You will remember that two months ago I anticipated scarcity on this part of the 
coast, owing to the extreme lateness of the rains, which gave rise to fears that they 
might be altogether withheld. 

I am happy to be able to inform you that during the last month, and especially 
during the first week of my stay here, rain fell in abundance, and the crops seem now to 
be doing very well; even the rice, which was especially despaired of, is in some parts 
reviving. 

It is the general opinion that price of food will this year be somewhat high, but I 
believe there is now no further reason to expect famine. 

The arrival of the india-rubber, the best of which comes from Donde, a district to 
the northward and westward of this, and distant about days’ march, has been much 
delayed by the lateness of the rains, but it is now each day expected. 

It is believed in the town that besides the want of food on the Nyassa road, the 
ba ama are stopping all caravans from coming down. I give this for what it is 
worth, 

The dulness of trade is a matter of universal complaint, and I fear that in this 
town alone there will be at least three bankruptcies amongst our subjects. 

On the Slave Trade I feel that I cannot yet speak with authority. What there is 
in this place is conducted with the greatest secrecy. What I have heard confirms what 
is already known, namely, that the caravans get rid of their slaves at places a short 
distance from the town, where buyers come to fetch them. 

I can hear nothing of raw slaves being brought into the town for sale, nor have I 
heard anything worthy of belief, or even of judicial investigation, as to the holding of 
slaves by our subjects. 

On the day after my arrival I began to hold a Court, and I find a fair amount of 
work to be done, though not so much as I had been led to expect. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) C. 8. SMITH. 





No, 2651. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received June 10.) 


0. 72. 
a Lo ‘ Zanzibar, May 12, 1884. 

I HAVE just received from Vice-Consul Smith, from Kilwa, a Report modifying in 
some measure what he said in his last emeriag Se price of food in the district. He 
now states that immediately on the departure of the mail-steamer prices rose, and rice 
advanced to double its usual value, thus causing real want, 
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the Fg i themselves, in order to take advantage of the slight scarcity 
undoubtedly exists, and so raise the value of their stock, The new crop will 
phe alg aad alialaaualat tees dsr: pists en have 


ago it was over 150 thee, it al after ten years to bows 5 80 rie and since then it 
has gone on steadily getting less, so that now the annual fall for some years has not 
been much more than 40 inches. This year I fear it will be still tage in fact, not more 
yt the usual rainfall of England, a quantity quite insufficient for agriculture in the 
pics. 
There can be little doubt the cause of this steady diminution of the rainfall in this 
island is due to the clearance that took place of ‘forest for cloves, followed by the 


destruction of wood caused by the cyclone, and since then kept up by extended 
cultivation and the demand there is for fire-wood. 


I have, &c, 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 252. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 35.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, June 16, 1884. 
IT AM directed by Earl Granville to state to you, with reference to your despatch 
No. 70 of the 8th ultimo, that, as the Contract with the British India Steam Navigation 
Company clearly does not include the attendants of Consular officers, his Lordship 


approves the suggestions made by you to the Vice-Consuls, as reported in that 
despatch. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 253. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 36.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, June 19, 1884. 
I AM directed by Earl Granville to express to you his approval of the steps taken 
by you in support of Mr. Johnston’s journey to Mount Kilimanjaro, as repo in your 
despatch No. 61 of the 5th ultimo. 
&e. 


Lan, 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No, 254. 


wx 87) Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
0. 
Si 


ir, Foreign Office, June 20, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch 
No. 68 of the 8th ultimo, and to state to you that he authorizes the repairs to the 
Chanelne prennines Seting She peer LARD Srey erat 


(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 
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No. 256. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


& o, 38.) 
ir, Foreign Office, June 27, 1884, 
WITH reference to your despatch No. 60 of the 5th ultimo, I am directed by | 
Earl Granville to transmit to you herewith a copy of a letter from the Lords of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury on the subject of the salaries of the non-European members of your 
staff;* and am to instruct you to proceed as therein indicated. 
You should also send home the names of the persons, other than Europeans, 
emploved at the Agency. 


yet 


I am 


, &e. ; 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 256. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 39.) 
Sir Foreign Office, July 7, 1884. 


EARL GRANVILLE caused a copy of your despatch No. 61 of the 5th May to be 
communicated to the Director of Kew Gardens; and I am now directed by Earl 
Granville to inform you that, in acknowledging its receipt, the Secretary writes that 
“Sir Joseph Hooker is convinced that the scientific world will warmly appreciate the 
kind and intelligent support which ” you have “in this and so many other cases extended 
to scientific research in Central Africa.” 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 257. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 

(No. 40.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, July 7, 1884. 
WITH reference to your despatch No. 65 of the 6th May, I am directed by Earl 
Granville to point out to you that there is a discrepancy between the statement in the 
inclosed Return, where the Peon Salmin is said to be entitled to a gratuity of five months’ 
pay, and the amount of his claims as given in the Memorandum which accompanied your 
despatch No. 82 of the 12th September last. I am to instruct you to explain this point, 
pe report the date upon which Salmin’s services ceased, and you commenced to pay 
him a pension. , 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 268. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received July 8.) 


o. 74. 
fr Lord, Zanzibar, May 17, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge your Lordship’s telegram of yesterday’s date, 
directing me to inform Consul O’Neill that his efforts to avert war on the Shire are 
approved, and that he should report progress. 

I write to Consul O’Neill by the next downward mail, sending a copy of your 
Lordship’s message. 

The difficulty Consul O'Neill meets with in communicating regularly is due to the 
want of regular communication between Quilimane and any telegraphic station, the 
nearest being Mozambique or Delagoa Bay, to either of which stations his message 
must be first conveyed by mail-steamer, 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





* Treasury, June 21, 1884, 


No. 259. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville —(Received July 8.) 


‘No, 77.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, May 27, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to forward a Report, furnished by Vice-Consul Haggard, of a 
visit is the mene and coast districts yes vicinity of Lamu. ‘- Fans 

. Haggard proposes returning n to the Mangoni Creek, in company with a 
Swahili named Malimu Salale, who seems to have some’ influence over the Waboni, 
a race of unknown origin, and whose language has certainly no affinity with Swahili. 
These Waboni are hunters, who seem to hold a subordinate position to the Somali 
on this part of the coast, resembling in this respect the Wasania to the south near 
Malindi, who hunt for the Gallas. 

I learn from Mr. Wakefield that Malimu Salale was at the time of Mr. Haggard’s 
visit in attendance on Mr, During, then seeking to found a Mission to the Gallas on the 
River Tana. He had been there sent at my request by the Governor of Lamu, and had 
been of the greatest service. 

e, 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





Inclosure in No. 259. 
Vice-Consul Haggard to Sir J. Kirk. 


Sir, Lamu, East Coast of Africa, May 5, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that I left Lamu on the 23rd April to visit the 
towns of Faza and Siyu, at the north end of the Island of Patta, and arrived at Faza on 
the evening of the same day. 

I was received with civility by the Sultan’s officer, who informed me that the 
Sultan had written to inform him I should probably visit the place; but I regretted the 
absence of the Headman of the tribe that inhabits this village and also the adjacent 
districts on the mainland to the northward. His name is Mzee Saif, and he is a person 
of some notoriety and consequence in these parts, but at present is on a visit to Zanzibar. 
His people call themselves the Watika, but they are generally known elsewhere by the 
name of “ Wagunia,” or, literally, ‘“‘the bad people.” They are numerous on the 
mainland, and have not a good reputation; in person they are a fine race, very fair in 
complexion, many of the women (who are exceptionally large and massive) being almost 
white, with good and regular features. I consider that amongst these people there 
is still undoubtedly a large amount of the old Persian blood (a stronger cross than 
amongst their neighbours) inherited from the Persians who occupied these districts 
six centuries ago, and that from them the Watiku have obtained their singularly light 
complexions. 

There are about three British Indian subjects at Faza, and there is a custom-house, 
subject to the Customs Master at Lamu, but the trade is insignificant. A few Somali 
‘* Mtepe” dhows are usually anchored near the town, but they nominally come to make 
cocoa-nut fibre ropes, not to trade; their real occupation is watching for an opportunity 
to steal the inhabitants to carry off as slaves. 

There are numerous clearings in the vicinity of the village which are planted with 
Senne and mango trees, but the soil is sandy and poor, and the water supply very 


I proceeded to Siyu on the 26th April, and walked through many fine plantations, by 
which the village is surrounded. The soil a to be rich and productive, and the 
water is both plentiful and sweet, All over the country deep wells are cut in the coral 
rock, and from them the irrigation of the land is carried on. 

I found Siyu to be a much larger vi than Faza, and although the two places are 
but a few miles apart, the inhabitants hold but little communication with each other, and 
there is a marked difference in their features and colour. At the time that I was at 
Siyu the small-pox was raging with virulence, and there had already been t' -two 
deaths from it. I visited, however, the British Indian subjects in the town, and was 
much struck to find practised in such a rude African village arts which one would have 
been surprised to find in places of much civilization. Their cutlery, in which iron 
ber pal gh beautifully joined, shows a high degree of art, and their cloth, which is much 
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valned in the vicinity, is of close texture and good finish. I fear, however, that both 
these trades (which are probably some of the last traces of the old Persian civilization) . 
are declining, but I found it difficult to obtain any reliable satisfaction as to the number 
of persons engaged in them. The trade in ivory carving and gold inlaying, for which 
the was form noted, is now practically extinct. f believe there is at present 
but one man who works at it. - 

From conversations with the British subjects I found that they had no trade with the 
natives on the mainland abreast Siyu, a numerous and dan race called Waboni, of ~ 
whom but little is known, even by their near neighbours, but whose country is in many 
ways arich one. Hearing that far up the Mongoni Creek, at a village called Dungawi, 
there lived a Swahili, named Malimu Salale, who had great influence with the Waboni 
Chiefs, F determined to visit him with the view of negotiations with these people for the 
encouragement of trade and the opening of their country. 

E sailed accordingly the following morning before daylight, and passing up the 
Mongoni Creek, through a bad “tide-race,” arrived at Dungawi the same evenmg—a 
place never before visited by a white man. 

I, unfortunately, found Malimu Salale absent, and that the people (an ill-looking 
Somali race, called Wakatwa) were uncivil and suspicious of me. J thought, however, 
that as I was there it was better to stay a day or two and see something of the pare a 
There are extensive clearings in the vicinity of the village for growing grain and a little 
sugar-cane, but there are no mango or cocoa-nut trees, probably from the same reason 
that there are no cattle, namely, the country is rendered too unsettled by the Waboni to 
make any return certain. The soil in this district seems fairly productive, and the water 
supply is good, from wells. On the borders of the creek beyond Dungawi orchilla-weed 
is plentiful, growing on the mangrove bushes and trees, but apparently is not collected in 
any quantities; in the salt water creek itself are numerous hippopotami. Knowing that I 
could not return to Lamu in one day against the strength of the south-west monsoon, I 
weighed after dark on the evening of the 29th April. 

About 10:20 p.m., whilst at anchor, a very furious and dangerous “ tide-race ” formed 
round where my boat then was, in which we narrowly escaped Lie lost. 

Mongoni Creek, from the number of its reefs and sand-banks, and the force and 
variability of its tides and currents, demands the greatest caution in boat navigation. 

On the 30th April I arrived safely at Lamu, three men, however, being down with 
fever, two seriously. I attribute this to the continuous wet pom throughout the 
whole cruize, the rainy season having set in, after an unusually long drought, the very 
day we left Lamu for Faza. 

On my return here I was visited by Malimu Salale, the Headman of Dungawi, whom 
I had missed seeing whilst I was there. I found him to be apparently an intelligent 
and respectable man, and anxious to assist in promoting trade amongst the Waboni and 
other people round Dungawi. 

I arranged with him to return, if possible, to that place in the beginning of June, 
when he says he will call the Waboni Chiefs together to meet me there, and to talk the 
matter over. 

I think, perhaps, on that occasion it will be better also to take one or two British 
Indians (traders) with me to arrange the details for themselves. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN G. HAGGARD. 





No. 260. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received July 8.) 
(No. 78.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, May 30, 1884. 

1 HAVE the honour to report that on the withdrawal of the naval depdt which was 
attached to Her Majesty’s ship “‘ London,” the Naval Commander-in-chief made a contract 
for the supply of stores to our ships with a merchant at Aden. A question has now been 
raised by the contractor regarding the permet of duty on his goods when landed here. 

T inclose the merchant's letter submitting his case, and the Sultan’s reply as com- 
smunicated through me, from which it will be seen that duty will be taken, and no draw- 
back allowed, on any part afterwards sold to the navy. 

It aj to me that the Sultan’s position is reasonable, for all Government stores 
coming from outside, whether from naval dockyards or from contractors, pass free; and 
{ see no reason why a general merchant having a business on shore in Zanzibar should 





Tnclosure 1 in No. 260: 
Messrs. Dinshaw and Bros. to Sir J. Kirk. 


Bir, Zansibar, Mey 26, 1884, _ 

WE have the honour to bring to your notice that the British Admiralty has 
‘appointed us agents at this place to open an agency for supply of provisions, &c., 
to Her Majesty’s men-vf-war, on condition of the way and at the prices we 
supplying them at Aden, in addition of any expenses and freight to place. Bis 
Excellency the Admiral Sir William Hewett, K.C.B., &c., Commander-in-chief of Her 
Majesty’s Indian fleet, expressed in his letter to us that you will be good enough to 
request His Highness the Sultan to permit such provision and stores for Her Mijest 6 
ships to be landed free of duty. 

We have the honour to request, therefore, that you will be pleased to ask His 
Highness the Sultan to make duty free on such stores as may be landed here for the 
purpose of and for the use of Her Majesty’s ships. If any objection raised by His 
Highness the Sultan, we may be permitted to point out that any duty charged on such 
provision and stores is to be borne by Her Majesty’s Government, and not by us, which 
may be acquainted to His Highness the Sultan. 

It is our intention to open a general stores for the public hereafter; to such goods 
duty will be paid as customary, but for thé provision and stores for the use of Her 
Majesty’s ships will be stored separately in a godown, in such premises we shall occupy 
here for our general business, and the Custom-house authority may put a double lock 
over ours, for their satisfaction ; if this is not approved, we are willing to pay duty on all 
goods and stores imported to this port, and when we draw from them any stores to 
supply on board Her Majesty’s ships, andl when we satisfy them with documents of 
demand, a drawback of same duty to be paid td us by the Customs authority. 


We may here mention that engineers and warrant officers’ stores wil] be sent here 
from England by the Admiralty for Her Majesty’s ships, aid when they are not in 
harbour, we have to take charge, and store them, Government stores we shall 


pronounce on landing, and duty will not be paid for them. 

We shall be very thankful if you will kindly settle this with His Highness as soon as 
you may conveniently manage to permit us to take charge of stores and provision from 
the Custom-house arrived per mail-steamer ‘‘ Abyssinia.” 

We have, &e. : 
(Signed) CAWASJEE DINSHAW anv BROS. 





Inclosure 2 in No: 260. 
Sir J. Kirk to Mr. Dinshaw. 


r Zanzibar, May 29, 1884. 
I SUBMITTED to the Sultan your application to be allowed to land free of 






duty 
naval stores consigned to your care, and, gore imported by you under contract for the 
supply of Her Majesty’s ships on this “hel ; 
His Highness’ repl ay that stores of whatever qpoung dnd find hippe 
Gosetaniines it Reggie onal free as before 
stores ivate indivi whether under contract or not act 
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Ct eer 


Commander-in-chief, as I understand from your letter that by the terms of your contract. 
ar SRY 08 6 POE ORE aE Re Ven eee re TR Rena a i Ge 
ve, 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 261. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received July 8.) 


o. 79, 
oe Lord, Zanzibar, May 31, 1884. 

WITH reference to the subject of my despatch No, 37 of the 16th March, 
sobjostet the murder of three men near Mombasa, in which ten natives, the Sultan’s 
subjects, living under the missionaries at Rabbai, were the accused, I have the honour to 
report that, the witnesses having appeared, the Sultan asked me to examine them and 

ive an opinion, thus virtually throwing on me the responsibility of the trial, and giving 
e accused every advantage possible. 

One of the accused had when he appeared before Captain Gissing made admission 
of shooting one of the three who were killed; he had confirmed this in conversation 
pi others, but he now withdraws his statement, and 1 felt bound, therefore, to set it 
aside. 

The others pleaded, as before, not guilty. 

There was a considerable amount of direct evidence given by the three witnesses who 
appeared here, confirmed by statements made previously to Captain Gissing, to show that 
some of the accused had been engaged in the attack, but these witnesses added so many 
statements that were obviously false as to shake the value of all they said. 

It was shown at the investigation that murders had been committed near the 
mission. station on two successive days. In the first case a solitary traveller was killed, 
his hands cut off and hung up on a tree, while on Monday a trading party returning from 
the interior were altatced and plundered, and three of their number killed. I believe 
this was chiefly the doing of runaway slaves who had been scattered after the attack on 
their village at Fulladoyo, but there is strong reason to think that some of the accused 
living with the Mission at Rabbai were at the time among them. It was evident that 
between the runaways from Fulladoyo who were then plundering the country and the 
people under the Mission there was the most perfect understanding, for the mission 
station includes about 390 runaway slaves, many of whom belong to masters living in 
Mombasa; this has been often denied by the missionaries, who say they have taken no 
slaves from the neighbourhood, but it is remarkable that out of ten men charged with 
complicity in these murders, taken as it were at random from the mass on the station, 
two undoubtedly were Mombasa slaves. 

After a careful examination I felt it right to tell His Highness that the evidence was 
not of a nature on which to convict in a grave criminal case. The prisoners have 
therefore been discharged. : 

One of the accused died in the Zanzibar prison on arrival here, as has been reported 
by me. Of the nine others, seven only elected to return to Mombasa; I therefore gave 
them passages in a native vessal, while two, being runaway slaves from masters living in 
Mombasa, chose to remain here and join the Sultan’s army, where they will be.secure 
against ill-treatment. and will receive regular wages. 

I ought to mention that, from the time I insisted on these men being taken out of 
the native prison, they have been kept by General Mathews in the barracks at my 





<ks cirbceabangta ts go bencil viet | cthardins send tavedone tole bee 
(Signet) ve aS OHN KIRK. 
No. 262. _ 
Bi Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville —(Received July 8.) 
% Loré Zansibar, May $1, 1884, 


! Oi he Se warier OF ‘i anions siiached te Ses Sieesee eons ace 
aaa Society in the Giriama country, near Mombasa, reported in my despatch No. 41 


Pn Rts 
t ; es 
| i 


of the 17th March, I have now: the i a state ‘that Salim-bin-Mahommed, the 
accused, having T was Seen Odie actus cos and produce the 
evidence of his guilt on which we relied. ° 


result was that Mr. Marriott wrote informing the Superintendent that hardly ang of fe 


pu me that an acquittal must of necessity follow any attempt to prosecute on evidence 
such as we - 

Thereupon the Mission Superintendent withdrew the case from Mr. Marriott’s hands, 
and threw it upon the Consulate. 

I carefully examined all the papers and felt tound to agree with Mr. Marriott that, 

under the circumstances, it was hopeless to proceed with the charge. ‘There was 
abundance of crude hearsay evidence, but nothin 
murder. 
I thought it best, under these circumstances, frankly to tell the Sultan that I must 
abandon the case against Salim, but that, as in that of the cross murders near Rabbai, in 
which the Mission people were the accused, I had a strong feeling that he was guilty, 
although proof of theirs was certainly wanting. 

His ighness called the accused before him, and spoke very strongly to him, warning 
him to be careful of his conduct, as he would be under supervision. : 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


g certain beyond the fact of the 





No. 2638. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville —(Received July 8.) 


(No. me 
My Lord, Zanzibar, June 2, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge your Lordship’s telegram of the 31st May, 
asking for details of my payments from Indian balances for Medical and Postal Depart- 
ments from the Ist ng to date of withdrawal. 

As regards the Medical Department, [ may remark that it ceased on the departure 
of Dr. Bartholomeusz, but the Indian medical pupil who assisted him as compounder 
still remains and draws pay and allowance as Meteorological Observer under special 
orders of the Indian Government. Also the Post-office still continues, as before, a | 
branch of the Indian establishment, no change having yet been made in its management. 
Over the accounts of the Post-oftice here I have no control; they are not submitted to 
me for verification or audit. The Postmaster pays himself and his establishment out of 
moneys he may have in hand, and gives me, as Indian Treasury officer, any balance 
when the cash in his office exceeds the aimount he is allowed to retain. If at any time 
money orders are drawn on him for more than he has in hand, I am authorized to issue to 
him, on demand, as I receive from him, any surplus; thus he may pay in large sums one 
day, and draw the next, and the detail statement of my payment from Indian balances to 
the Postmaster will be, I fear, of no use, 

I inclose the two Returns, as called for, and add a statement of the pay and fixed 
allowances of the Postmaster, which, however, are not disbursed by me. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed JOHN KIRK. . 
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Medical establishment for December 1883 .. 
House-rent to medical pupil, ditto * 
Meteorological ellowance to medical pupil, ditto 
Medical establishment for January 1884 .. 
House-rent to medical pupil, ditto os 
Meteorological allowance to medical pupil, ditto 
Medical establishment for February 1884 ., 
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_ Inclosure 2 in No. 263, 





Deratzs of Payments by Her Majesty’s Consul-General from Indian Balance for Postal Department, Zanzibar, 





from 1st September, 1883. 








Date. Particulars. 
1883. p 
ber 30... «+ | Paid to the Postmaster, stamp discount for September 1883 .. 1614 0 
October 31 .. v, Ditto to for October 1883 .. 35 15 0 
November 30 ., ° Ditto ditto for November 1888 .. 11 14 UW 
December 31 .. és Ditto ditto for December 1888 ., 19 11 O 
J me Di di for J 1884 
anuary 31 .. oe itto ito anuary on 1812 0 
<) me ey Ditto pi disco t for February 1884 By ¥*4 13 3 
eo ee wn oe 0 
March 1 $3 “ Ditto ae for March 1884 | 92 18 0 
80 .. PR Ditto ditto for 1884 2 114 0 
/ 81 eo ee Ditto: ditto: for 1884. oe 8 is 0 { 
| Rear = 
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Inclosure 3 in No. 263. 
Srarzmanr showing the fixed Pay and Allowance for Batablichment of Post-Office. 
Rupees. 


Mere rer of Kemmerer ae a wr hy Pas ue ae 80 


House-rent ee ee oe oe ee ee ee Me 
Peons .. pga ass Ea eh ee Oe ee 
a 70 
Total ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 150 


Nore.—The Postmaster receives also the discount on sale of stamps which appears in the Treasury 
payments. 





No. 264. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received July 8.) 


Lord, Zanzibar, June '7, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to forward in a separate cover despatches received from 
Consuls O’Neill and Foot regarding the unfortunate dispute that has arisen with the 
Makololo consequent on one of their Chiefs being killed by Mr. Fenwick, once attached 
to the Blantyre Mission. 

Beyond what is contained in their Reports, I have nothing to add unless that 
on getting a telegraphic request from Captain Foot through his messenger Mr. Goodrich, 
sent to Mozambique with despatches asking for naval support by way of the Zambesi and 
Shire, and for twenty-four sailors to proceed inland under Mr. Goodrich’s orders to assist 
in defending Blantyre, I telegraphed in reply, without reference to your Lordship, that it 
was Stapomatble. 

Independently of all other considerations, it was obviously impossible to ask for 
seamen to be placed under the orders of a private person, and to land an armed force 
could not in any case be done without the sanction of the Portuguese Government, since 
the whole coast is acknowledged as theirs. 





T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
No. 265. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received July 8.) 
(No. 83. 
My Lord, Zanzibar, June 7, 1884. 


IN reporting an unjustifiable outrage committed by the Sultan’s authorities on the 
_ coast, in violation of Treaty rights, I am happy to be able to state that what at one time 
seemed likely to necessitate reference home has been settled by the Sultan to my 
satisfaction, and to that of Bishop eer representing the Universities Mission, who 
were the injured parties, The incident is, however, significant, and shows there is 
at present an aggressive spirit on the coast, where the Mahommedan slave-traders are 

fecling the effects of our recent efforts to stop the Traffic. 

e circumstances are as follows :— 

The Universities Mission has an important station at Magila, inland from Pangani, 
and there many of the natives have embraced Christianity. 

An irregular and ill-judged war is now — carried on in that district by the 
Sultan’s orders against Mubarak, the Mazrui Chief, who has fled from the coast and 
settled in the hills beyond Magila. Into the details of this fresh outbreak of hostilities 
I need not here enter. I may say, however, that Mubarak has been driven to flee from 
the coast through bad faith on the part of the Sultan’s authorities. Had the conditions 
of made by General Mathews at the end of the last war been kept, I am satisfied 
Mubarak would not only have settled quietly on the coast, but might have been made a 
most useful instrument of government. ARIS 

The people of Pangani who are on the coast, and within the Sultan’s: er, have 

~heen called away in a time of famine, when they should be working in the fields, to 
- ae [634] 3 Ap ren menteteitai ait . 3D — 
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follow and attack this Arab Chief, while those of the district of Magila, further off, and, 
so far, more age eo have declined to go. ‘ 

At Magila there is actual famine, and this is ot time ; moreover, these 
people, living inland, would be exposed to reprisals in case they took an 
active part in the war. ; 

During this time of hunger the Mivsion have at their own cost been relieving the 
wants of those near them, an getting rice sent up to Magila to be issued to the people, 
and in this service they have frequently employed native porters, who came to i 
under one of the Mission Headmen, and when at Pangani are lodged in the stone house 
there belonging to the Mission. 

On Monday, the 19th May, a party sent from Magila to carry up rice reached 
Pangani ;. they went to the mission-house. Some remained there in the house, while 
others went into town to purchase food for the night. They also gave to an Indian 
merchant the order to get ready rice for transport up-country, It seems that the 
Governor of Pangani, being now up-country at the war, had left his son (a mere boy) in 
charge, but the real power was in the hands of a gang of Sheheri Arabs, old slave- 
traders, and bitter enemies of all Christians and the English. These men influenced the 
Acting Governor, and had the porters who were found in the market-place arrested and 
putin prison. They sent soldiers also, escorted by some of themselves, who entered into 
the mission-house and there seized and carried off all found inside, an outrage against 
Treaty which nothing but a pressing emergency could ever justify. So also the mission- 
house keeper was seized, and for a short time confined in prison, another offence of 
a serious nature also against our Treaty rights. When the housekeeper was released he 
applied to the Acting Governor for the others. Their release was refused, and the men, 
upwards of fifty, were kept in two foul cells, in one of which forty-four were thrust, 
and kept without light, air, or food. The size of this cell was 12 feet by 9 feet, and 
14 feet high. There was no provision for cleanliness, and at night the wants of nature 
had to be performed in the cell, where the ground-space to each man was about 2} square 
feet, The result was that one man died in prison, and many are still suffering. 

On receiving this report at night on the 25th May I applied by message to the 
Sultan, and getting no satisfactory assurance, wrote the following day a very strong letter, 
and this producing no immediate effect, I signalled to Her Majesty’s ship “ Decoy” to 
return to harbour, and I let the Sultan know that if he did not at once give the necessary 
orders I should take action myself and use force if needed in releasing those who were 
still confined. 

Her Majesty’s ship “Decoy” sailed for Pangani on the 28th with two letters 
from the Sultan, one ordering the immediate release of the prisoners, the other calling 
the Acting Governor to come to Zanzibar. 

I may say that the conduct of the authorities on the coast on the arrival of the 
Sultan’s letters was insolent, and I think for this His Highness is partly to blame in not 
taking decided steps at once; the impression given to the native mind by his tard, 
action being that he would shield the guilty parties and allow matters to drag on, whic 
I was determined he should not do. 

On arrival of the Acting Governor in Zanzibar, he denied every single thing with 
which he was charged, and so forced me to take sworn affidavits of witnesses and the 
parties themselves. To the reception of these in evidence His Highness at first demurred, 
choosing to regard the question as a criminal charge against the Acting Governor; but I 
told him that the charge was against himself, and it was from him Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment would require an answer if the matter had to be referred home, and that I only 
showed him the evidence I should submit to my own Government, and on which I should 
rely to prove the charge and support a claim for indemnity. I told him, however, that 
al poek the proof even now was ample, I could and should get much more if I thought 
it necessary; and I advised him to settle the question at once, and not get himself 
identified nally with the acts of his authorities, tools in the hands of a low gang of 
diatected slave-dealers, the consequence of whose acts, however, he could in no case 
evade. 

On His Highness admitting, after ering carefully read the affidavits, copies of which 
I gave him in Arabic, that the proof was sufficient, I demanded of him the imprisonment 
in irons in the common prison of the Acting Governor, his responsible local authority in 
whose name and by whom the many i was committed, and the payment of com tion 
ta the fends of the mani whe Mind prison and to all who had suffered. I taxed 
after consultation with the Mission at 200 dollars. On this being paid, and the Acting 
Governor put in irons in the town prison, I settled the matter, and I am happy to say 
that His Highness has since displayed a desire to be most friendly. 


I felt that in this case firmness was needed, and that to allow the matter to drag on 
might have the worst possible results, and lead to other acts perhaps more embarrassing to 
: ourselves and to the Sultan. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) § JOHN KIRK. 





No. 266. : 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received July 8.) 


0, 85.) 
vy Lord, Zanzibar, June 9, 1884. 

I HAVE this month no ge aon information of interest to communicate. 
Nothing has yet been heard of Mr. Thomson, but there is a vague report that the caravan 
he accompanied on his way into the Masai country has reached Lake Baringo, and is now 
on its return to the coast, He would not, unless he saw no other course open, wish to 
return by the route he went; but it is impossible to anticipate what other course he may 
have followed, as in so dangerous a country, and with a comparatively small escort, he 
would have to be guided by circumstances. 

Since M. Giraud, the French traveller, left Karema, accompanied by Captain Storms, 
of the Belgian Association, for the west of Lake Tanganyika, he has not been heard of ; it 
is his intention, I believe, to descend the Congo. 

Mr, Stokes, of the Church Mission Society, has started for Mombasa, with the inten- 
tion of crossing overland to Mpwapwa on his way to Uyui. This is certainly a longer and 
probably a more difficult route than that now followed by Saadani, the only advantage 
being that if in any way available it would make Frere Town at Mombasa, where the 
Church Mission Society have an expensive establishment, their coast base, and not an 
outlying station, and a burden to the Mission, as at present. 





I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
No. 267. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received July 8.) 
(No. 86.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, June 9, 1884. 


I HAVE the honour to report the return from Kilwa of Mr. Cracknall, who was 
sent by me to advise Vice-Consul Smith as to procedure in certain legal cases 
that had come before him, and in which he felt doubt. 

As I could not go myself to Kilwa at that time, it being desirable for me 
to be present here on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Birthday, and as there were man 
legal cases to be decided at Kilwa, I considered it best to depute Mr. Cracknall, 
who could on the spot indicate what was the proper course, and thus save references. 
here. 

As Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘Osprey” was cruizing in that part, Mr. Cracknall and 
Lieutenant Smith had an opportunity of visiting Lindi and other places of importance on 
the coast. 

At Kilwa and Lindi there is still scarcity of food, although actual hunger has been 
relieved by the stores of rice and millet which the traders have been able to import from 
Zanzibar in the Sultan’s steam-ship “‘ Akola,” which has been most generously placed at 
disposal freight free for this purpose. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 268. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


(No. 41, : 
Sir, . Poreige Office, July 11, 1884, 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to convey to you his Lordship’s rove of the 
answer returned by you, as reported in your despatch No. 82 of the 7th ultimo, to the 


/ 
. 


108  YANZTBAR, 
telogeaphte request sent by Captain Foot for assistance from Her Majesty's neva 


(Signed) am SS. y. LISTER. 





No, 269. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


No. 42.) 
ar Foreign Office, July 15, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to state to you that his Lordship approves 

our Fee in the case of the outrage at Pangani, as reported in your roche. 0. 83 of 
e 7th ultimo. 

Tt is his Lordship’s wish that you should express to the Sultan the satisfaction with 
which Her Majesty's Government have learnt that he promptly punished the official on 
whom the responsibility for the ou rested, and ted the sufferers. His 

ess has given, in this instance, substantial proof of his determination to suppress 
violence and insubordination. 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 270. 


Mr, Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 43.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, July 16, 1884. 
WITH reference to your despatch No. 77 of the 27th May, I am directed by Earl 
Granville to request that you will inform Vice-Consul Haggard that his Lordship 
has read with interest his Report of his visit to the islands and coast districts in the 
vicinity of Lamu. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 271. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received July 20.) 


No. 88. 
{ty Ms Zanzibar, June 11, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report that Mr. Joseph Thomson returned to-day, havi 
come from Mombasa by steam-ship; and I am happy to be able to say that the expedi 
tion has been most successful, having done all for which it had been sent by the Royal 
G phical Society. 

The difficulties Mr. Thomson has had to overcome have been of no ordinary kind ; 
the country, although traversed by native caravans, had as yet been unvisited by 
Europeans, and the people were known as dangerous and bloodthirsty, to be visited onl 
in force, and even then with caution. Now the road is known travellers and traders will 
find less difficulty in passing, and we may hope soon to see a new through route 
established of which Mombasa will be the coast port. 

The tel I sent this morning to Sir James Anderson, and which no doubt has 
been sublets eranionh the chief places on Mr. Thomson’s line of road. Starting from 
Mombasa, he first entered the Masai country to the south of the mountain mass of 
Kilimanjaro. Chiefly owing to the treachery of two of his men, who raised false reports 


of rs ahead, Mr. Thomson was compelled to go out of his proper route and 
eventually return to the coast to replenish his stores. Having done this, he again 
started, but to the north of mountain. He was fortunate in meeting and 


being allo to join a strong coast ivory caravan from Pangani, the leader of which, a 
man of intelli rs and influence, has done ere he could to aid and assist the 
pom thout Boas bo sien have } = very an Se Mr. — m, 
ha aw no experience of the country, to advance. Under t 
es. Fy of iis tative caravan Mr. Thomson reached Lake Naivasha, the point where 








No. 272. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received July 21.) 


{No, 89.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, June 14, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to forward a Decree cf Restitution of a dhow and Condemna- 
tion of one slave, a sailor on board, who elected to take his freedom, under the provisions 
of the Supplementary Treaty of 1875. 

Such a case, however, has no bearing on the Slave Trade, and fortunately it was so 
clear that I could dismiss it at a first hearing, and thus avoid claims for demurrage. 

The slave who thus gains his ‘freedom is himself, by his own confession, a slave- 
dealer—a traffic which, as a freed man, he will no doubt fllow wl his Fag benefit. 

ve, 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





Inclosure in No, 272, 
‘ Case No. } of 1884. 





Decree. : 
In the Court of Her Majesty’s Consul-General, Zanzibar, Admiralty Jurisdiction. 
Our Sovereign Lady the Queen against the native vessel “ Avinde,” whereof Mamla 


Murji is owner, and Bana Ali master, her, tackle, apparel, and furniture, and also - 
Soni one male slave seized as liable to forfeiture by H. W. Dowding, 3 & 


tain in the Royal Navy, and commanding Her sya ip Onray® Bel 
Sir, John Kirk, K.C. MG, Her Majesty's Segest jes : 
the 16th day of May, 1884. 


PRESORALL oda hs saa Lieutenant F. A. Valentine, R.N., of cae oo 
Pro 7 which the said how re the enn and i 


Soba 


a ie 


198 oe 
Certificate of Admeasurement, : 





‘We, the undersigned officers of Her Majesty's ship “Ospre Blac fs ti 
tisst we have carefully sdundauagad, ta thi tananer peoeeibel ty Mite Mt ot iy a 
section of "The Merchant Bhigging Ack 1864.°"the dhow a. ative veusil calle 
* Avinde,” detained by Her Ms ‘8 ship “O ” on the 13th day of May, 1884, on 


the ground that she was engaged in the Slave e. 





Ft. in. 
1, Length on upper deck from outside of plank at stem to outside of plank at 
stern post . ee oe ee ee ee ee ee 65 0 
2. Main breadth to outside of plank oe e ae ee - 15 6 
8, Girth of vessel under the keel at main breadth, from the upper deck on one side 
of the vessel to the upper deck on the other... ee ee « 26.0 
4. Greatest depth o- ee ee ee oe ee 9 6 
Tonnage. No. of Tons. 
1. Tonnage under tonnage deck ., oe oe oe es «- 40°68 
2. Closed-in spaces above the tonnage deck, if any, naming them poop or round 
house, &e, of ee oo ee ee ee ee Nil. 
Total No. of tons ne ee ee ee eo 40°63 


Signed this 15th day of May, 1884. 
(Signed) F. A. VALENTINE, Lieutenant. 
DANTEL SWEENEY, Gunner. 
T. J. READY, Carpenter. 


Approved by me this 15th day of May, 1884. 
Signed) Hersert W. Dowvine, Commander, 
Commanding H.M.S. “ Osprey.” 


Receipt for Slaves. 


Received from Captain H. W. Dowding, R.N., commanding Her Majesty’s ship 
** Osprey,’’ one male slave, taken by the boats of that vessel, and condemned in this 
Court in Case No. 1 of 1884, Zanzibar Admiralty Court File. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 
Her Majesty's Agent and Consul-General, Zanzibar. 





No. 278. 
| | 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received July 20.) 


Sag sit 
'y Lord, Zanzibar, June.16, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to forward Decree and papers in Slave Case No. 2 of this 
year, in which a vessel and six men were condemned. 

This case was first brought before the Court on account of the six natives, but there 
was so very little to justify proceedings that the captors dropped the prosecution and 
restored to the master his papers. The excessive eagerness of a ger to get 

sion of a certain letter excited suspicion, and this on being looked at was found to 

an authority to the dhow-owner, who had sailed as a nger this v , to take with 
him sd over for sale at Bagamoyo a slave called Murzook. e owner of the 
vessel had landed with this slave and gone to Bagamoyo, while the agent to whom the 
letter was addressed was here. The friend of the owner evidently knew the com- 

i nature of the leiter, and betrayed this in his ess to get possession of it. 

Sultan had the dhow-owner and the slave arrested a ht here. The slave up 
ee ne ee ome ee one h 


slips ond OO but as the guilt of the owner was evi dnd an tin eat ; 

ing whe TaN Calehde, WL Mee eee boven F Gave meee eto 

i came to a ~ Ht ery doubt. owever, if any of them would have 
pad sold, and indeed some doubt afte A Whether they were save. oh 
5 £0, sR ( have, &e. cae 

(Signed) JOHN KIRK. | 





yan 


“TnclomreinNo87% 
Case No 2 of 884 











Decree. ‘ ; 
In the Court of Her Majesty's Consul-General, Zanzibar, Admiralty Juriadiction. 


Our Sovereign Lady the Queen against the native vessel named “ Madi,” under 
Zanzibar colours and papers, whereof Bakari was owner, and Masoudi master, her 
tackle, a and iture; also against six male slaves seized as liable to 
forfeiture by H. W. Dowding, _, © Captain in the Royal Navy, and commanding 
Her Majesty’s ship ‘ rg ore Sir John Kirk, K.C.M.G., Her Majesty's 
Agent and Consul-General, Zanzibar, on the 22nd day of May, 1884. 


APPEARED B asieryrs! Lieutenant F. A. Valentine, R.N., of Her Majesty’s ship 
’ © Osprey,” and uced the sworn declaration hereunto annexed, cetting out the circum- 
stances under which the native vessel named the ‘‘ Madi,” whereof Bakari was owner, 
nd of the description and dimensions specified in the annexed certificate of admeasure- 
ment, was seized by him in the Zanzibar Channel on the 14th day of May, 1884. I, the 
said Judge, having heard the evidence produced on both sides, and having found 
sufficient proof that the said native vessel at the time of her seizure was e 
in the illicit transport of slaves, do adjudge the said vessel, her tackle, apparel, and 
furniture, together with the six male slaves, to have been lawfully seized, and to be 
forfeited to our Sovereign Lady the Queen, and do condemn the same accordingly. 

In testimony whereof I have signed the present Decree, and have cemee my seal 
of office to be affixed thereto, this 22nd day of May, 1884. 

(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 
Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General, Judge. 


Certificate of Admeasurement. 


We, the modecngned officers of Her Majesty's ship ‘‘Osprey,’’ do hereby certify 
that we have carefully admeasured, in the manner prescribed by Rule II of the 22nd 
section of ‘‘ The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,” the dhow or native vessel called “ Madi,’ 
detained by Her Majesty's ship “‘ Osprey ” on the 14th day of May, 1884, on the ground 
that she was engaged in the Slave Trade. 





in. 
1, Length on upper deck from outside of plank at stem to outside of plank at 
stern post. . we ie vs 6 ue 2 wee we 
2. Main breadth to outside of plank oe we oe ve +. 16 6 
8. Girth of vessel under the keel at main breadth, from the upper deck on one side 
of the vessel to the upper deck on the other ., oe «es -- 27 0 
Tonnage. ‘No. of Tons. 
L bo: Aymrohager dove es «e oo oe . +. 89°65 
2. iu’ spaces ubove the tonnage deck, if any, naming them poop or round- 
house, &e. ee ce i se ee ee «| Nil 
Total No. of tons .. oo. oe ee ee ee 39°65 


Signed this 16th day of May, 1884. 
(Signed) F. A. VALENTINE, Lieutenant. 
DANIEL SWEENEY, Gunner. 
THOMAS JAS. READY, Carpenter. 


z ! 
A by me this 16th day of May, 1884. . 
"igned)” Herpert w. Srcciaien, Chaieeander, eae, 
h Commanding H.M.S. “ Osprey.” 





t 





i 





this-Gth day of June, 1684. : 
. (Bigned) HERBERT W. DOWDING. 





Received’ from’ Captain H. W. Dowding, R.N., commanding Her Majesty’s’ shi 
“ Osprey,” six male slaves taken by the boats of that vessel, and eo vin thie 
Court, in Case No. 2 of 1884, Zanzibar Admiralty Court File. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 
Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General; Zansibar. 
No. 274. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received July 20.) 

(No. 91.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, June 16, 1884, 


I HAVE the honour to inclose Decree in a case in which the vessel was restored to 
its owner, and five slaves, sailors on board, condemned and freed. 

I was satisfied, after a long hearing, that in this instance slave-trading was not 
contemplated, but that the five slaves found on board were all sailors working in the 
vessel and following their master, the owner, and that they had been taken to replace 
vacancies in the regular crew of fifteen which the dhow was certified to carry. 

They, however, were slaves, and although no compulsion had been used to induce 
them to go on board, they elected their freedom, and this I gave them under the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of 1875. 

In one way the slaves (if we suppose they were not to be sold here, of which there 
was no evidence) were certainly benefited by being taken to work in the dhow and 
accompanying their master, for, as the owner said, there is a scarcity of food almost 
amounting to famine on that part of the coast where he lives. This was a question, 
however, that did not regard us in dealing with the slaves, although it affords a good 
reason why the owner should wish to take some of his old people with him. 

I may say that none of the five slaves had been recently purchased, nor were they 
of the agricultural class. Some had been born in his family, and most were of a class 
he might reasonably have expected to stick by him, as two females did, who absolutely 
declined to avail themselves of the opportunity they had of leaving the family. 

I have, &c. , 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





Inclosure in No, 274. 
Case No. 3 of 1884. 


Decree. 
In the Court of Her Majesty’s Consul-General, Zanzibar, Admiralty Jurisdiction. 
Our Sovéreign Lady the Queen against the native vessel “Fathelkheir” under 
Zanzibar colours, whereot Mahommed-bin-Ahmed was owner, and Hassan master, 






her tackle, apparel, furnitare, and « ; ‘against five male two female 
slaves beletal ta linble to fasaiiuen® Ei a Captain tx the 
f; Rae Page emia ae opi 
-, £207 ‘ 
© day of May, 1884. 
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ed thereto, this 21st day of Ma 1884. 


(Bigned) 





Decree, and have caused my seal 


JOHN KIRK, 


Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General, Judge. 


Certificate of Admeasuremeni. 


We, the undersigned officers of Her Majesty's ship 


“ Osprey,” do hereb certify 
that we have carefully admeasured, in the manner prescribed by Rule II of the 22n 


section of “The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, 


the dhow or native vessel called 


“ Fotothay,” detained by Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Osprey” on the 15th day of May, 1884, 
on the ground that she was engaged in the Slave ‘Trade. 





Ft. in. 
1. Length on upper deck from outside of plank at stem to outside of plank at 
stern post ee ee ee es ee ee se 0 
2. Main breadth to outside of plank ex oe ain os «, 28 6 
3. Girth of vessel under the keel at main breadth, from the upper deck on one side 
of the vessel to the upper deck on the other... es ee 33 9 
4. Greatest depth ° oe ae 10 8 
Tonnage. No. of Tons. 
1, Tonnage under tonnage deck .. os ee e os 82°74 
2. _— spaces above the tonnage deck, if any, naming them poop or round 
jouse, &c.— 
Poop—Length, 19 ft. 6 in.; breadth, 17 ft.; height, 3 ft. 6 in. os 11°60 
Total No. of tons .. "94°34 
Signed this 20th day of May, 1884. 
(Signed) A. D. DOUGLAS-HAMILTON, Sub-Lieutenant. 


T. J. READY, Carpenter. 


Approved by me this 20th day of May, 1884. 
(Signed) Hersert W. Dowprne, Commander, 
Commanding H.M.S. ‘ Osprey.” 





Receipt for Slaves. 


Received from Captain H. W. Dowding, R.N., commanding Her 


Majesty's os 
“ Osprey,” five male slaves taken by the boats of that vessel, and condemned in 
No. 3 of 1884, Zanzibar Admiralty Court File. 


Signed) 


JOHN 


( 
Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General, Zanzibar. 





No. 275. 


Ho. 28) 


y A 
IN fo 
before this Court for adjudication on 
that “ ea) and unlooked-for visit. of 


‘er Majesty's 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received July 20.). 


Zansibar, June 18, 1884. 


as I do by this mail Decrees in three cases that have been brought 
charges of slave-tra observe 


, | would venture 


202 \ - ZANZIBAR, 


has afforded an additional means of judging how far and in what form the Traffic is still 
carried on, and what are the immediate results of the change of action lately introduced 
by Her Majesty’s Government in dealing with the Zanzibar Slave Trade. 

Her Majesty’s ship “Osprey” came to the African coast from Madagascar, and 
before communicating with ibar at once commenced a thorough system of visit 
and search outside, stationing boats so us to be able to intercept native vessels passing 
t’ h the Mafia and Zanzibar Channels. 

though recent experience has shown that a much more numerous and better 
equipped boat force than the Captain of the “ Osprey” had at command can do but 
little to influence the illicit Traffic, we may fairly conclude that such a sudden search of 
vessels caught unawares at sea six months after our cruizers had been withdrawn would 
disclose what actually is going on afloat at the present time, and show what are the 
results of the change of system we have adopted. After now upwards of a month of 
incessant boat work, in which the “Osprey” has been assisted by Her Majesty's ship 
* Decoy,” only three cases have been thought worthy of being brought before the Court. 
In one a sails in another five persons, were freed, and the vessel in each case 
released ; while in the third the vessel and six persons were condemned. In not one 
case has a new or raw slave been hitherto seen, a result which I consider very 
remarkable. 

From this, however, it is not to be inferred that the sea Traffic is at an end; this it 
never will be so long as slavery exists on shore, and, on the contrary, the Sultan has made 
ane or two small captures of slaves illegally landed who had escaped our boats. 

We may, however, fairly say that recent expe-ience goes to show that the Traftic is 
very much crippled, and that the Sultan is working with us, while the influence of the 
Vice-Consuls stationed on the coast is also coming to be felt. 

I may say that His Highness was at first a little annoyed when he heard that legal 
traders and innocent passengers were being again submitted to all the vexations attending 
search and detention. 

I have, however, explained that the result has been to my mind most satisfactory, 
and that the fact that no one raw slave has been found after so persistent and unexpected 
a search must be accepted as satisfactory and flattering to his loyal endeavours. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 276. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville-—(Received July 20.) 


- o. 93. 
y Lord, Zanzibar, June 19, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report that the Zanzibar mail-steamer “ Mecca,” which left 
Aden on the 4th June, and was due here on the 18th instant, has been forced to put back 
to Aden owing to a serious defect in the machinery. 

So far as I have heard, no provision has yet been made for conveyance of the mails, 
which must now in any case arrive more than a fortnight late, and may, if no other vessel 
is availablo, be kept back until the following month. 

Your Lordship’s despatches for Her Majesty’s Consul at Madagascar which arrived 
here by the two preceding mails will be conveyed by Her Majesty’s ship “ Osprey,” the 
Commander of that ship having been ordered by Captain Boyle, the Senior Naval Officer 
on this station, to jom him at Tamatave. Captain Dowding, of the “Osprey,” had 
previously been instructed by the Admiralty to take these despatches to Tamatave, 
provided this did not interfere with his other work. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


_ ZANZIBAR, 203 
No. 277, : : 
44) Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk.* | 
0, 44. . 
x Foreign Office, 22, 1884, 
” 1 AM directed by Earl Granville to transmit to you the po nae fe of & 
despatch from the Acting British Consul at Loanda, reporting the departure of a Portu- 
guese expedition to Muata Janvo’s country.t :* 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) ‘T. V. LISTER. 





No. 278. 
Mr. Currie to Sir J. Kirk. 


0. 45, 
or ) Foreign Office, July 30, 1884. 
WITH reference to your despatch No. 58 of the 14th April, I am directed by Earl 
Granville to instruct you to inform Mr. Vice-Consul Cracknall that the Lords of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have been pleased, by a warrant dated the 23rd instant, to place 
the office of Legal Vice-Consul and Judge in Zanzibar under the 4th clause of 


the Superannuation Act of 1859, with an addition of seven years for purposes of 
pension. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) P. CURRIE. 





No. 279. 


Mr. Currie to Sir J. Kirk. 
No. 46.) 
ir, Foreign Office, July 30, 1884. 
WITH reference to your despatch No. 81 of the 2nd ultimo, I am directed by 
Earl Granville to instruct you to report whether you consider it necessary to maintain 
the present Medical Department, consisting, apparently, of an Indian medical pupil, 
drawing per mensem— 


Rupees. 
As Compounder ee 18 
House-rent ws oe oe ee ee oe ee 12 
As Meteorological Observer .. oe oe oe ee ve «615 
Total . * se ee ee oe 45 


or (at 1s. 8d.) 45/. per annum ; or whether you consider that these charges may fairly be 
borne by the medical attendant attached to the Agency, out of the salary of 300/. allotted 
to him by Her Majesty’s Government. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) P. CURRIE. 





No. 280. 
Mr. Currie to Sir J. Kirk. 


No. 47.) 
Sis, Foreign Office, August 1, 1884. 
WITH reference to your d h No. 78 of the 30th May, respecting the levy of 
customs dues on stores landed for the use of the Government naval contractor at Zan- 
zibar, I am directed by Earl Granville to acquaint you that the Lords of the Admiral 


+ i lege any steps to be taken in the matter, as they ccomleice ta he Gaston he tee 


” 


Tam, &c, 
(Signed) P. CURRIE. 





© Also to Consul O'Neill (No. 17). + Acting Consul Newton, No, 31. 


F 





ZANZIBAR. 
No. 281. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received August 2.) 


(Telegraphic. : Zensibar, August 2 1884, 
vn received despatches from O’Neill and Foot. All’ well at Blantyre. 
Diffieulty at an end. Steamer recovered uninjured. 





No. 282. 
Sir J. ‘Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received August 8.) 


(Tel hic. Zanzibar, August 8, 1884. 
FOLLOWING telegram received from Moir, Quilimane :— ie 
*‘ Machingiri insurrection broken out against Portuguese. Mopea sacked. Kwafa 
impassable. ilimane insecure. Can you send gun-boat ?” 
' I replied : ‘‘ Impossible.” 





No. 2838. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received August 11.) 
No. 94.) 
y Lord, Zanzibar, July 1, 1884. 
I HAVE the honour to forward the inclosed Quarterly Return of the disposal of 
freed slaves taken by our ships of war, and condemned as forfeited in this Court. 
T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





Inclosure in No. 283. 





Rerun of Slaves captured and forfeited to Her Majesty during the quarter ending June 30, 1884. 














How disposed of. 
Date of Discharge. Number of Decree. Universities 
Mission. In Town. 
May 16, 1884 oe -»| No. 1 of 1884... me oe 1 
May 21, 1884 “4 «| No. 2 of 1884 ee 2 4 
May 21, 1884 es - | No. 8 of 1884 .. oe a 5 


(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 
‘Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General, Zanzibar. 
Zanzibar, July 1, 1884. 


No. 284. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received August 11.) 
No. 95. 
y Lor Zanzibar, July 1, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose, for transmission to the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury, a list of all cases that have been adjudged in the Court of Her 
Majesty's Consul-General at Zanzibar, Admiralty Jurisdiction, during the half-year 
ending June 30, 1884. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





; 


[+e9] 


os 







Inclosure in No. 284. 





Reroaw of Prizes in respect of which Proceedings have been taken before Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General, Zanzibar (Admiralty Jurisdiction), during the half-year ending the 30th June, 1884. 


















Date 
Slaves seized.| of Capture. 


Date of 
Adjudication. 











1884 
13 | May 


21 | Release of vessel, cargo, and two 
female slaves ; condemnation® 


* Condemnation of five male slaves. = 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK, Her Majesty's Acting Agent and Consul-General. 


ae: No. 285. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received August 11.) 


Zansibar, July 3, 1884. | 
ho on 


ie. ~) 

y Lo ; 
I HAVE the honour to report the death of Salmin, Peon, who was 

the pension list, as reported by me in m: No. 65 of the 6th May last. . 
— has thus, after a long and faithful service, enjoyed his pension only two 

months, 





J have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
No. 286. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received August 11. 
(No. 100.) ae 
My Lord, Zanzibar, July 3, 1884. 


IN continuation of the subject of my despatch No. 78 of the 30th May, I have the 
honour to report that a question Has been raised as to the right to customs duty on a 
consignment of provisions which the Parsee merchant now holding the naval contract 
for the supply of our ships brought with him from Aden. 

These stores bear the usual private mark of the contractor, and have nothing 
to indicate that they are the property of the Royal Navy. In fact, notwithstanding a 
declaration made by the contractor to the contrary, I have every reason to believe they 
were not Government property when imported, for on asking the Senior Naval Officer 
present at the time, I was distinctly told that if these stores were destroyed through fire 
or otherwise on shore, or had they perished on the voyage, the loss would fall on 
the contractor. In fact, Captain Dowding, of Her Majesty’s ship “ Osprey,” offered, in 
order to avoid (if possible) payment of the duty, to effect the transfer of the goods now 
on shore, and take them on charge. 

I ought to explain that the Sultan farms his Custom-house, and that such questions 
as these ao not affect him immediately. It is understood that the Customs Master has, 
under his private contract with the Sultan, no right to claim duty on stores the property 
of any Department of Her Majesty’s Government landed on Government account, but if 
the Sultan were to allow contractors’ goods to be imported free, he would himself have to 
make good the duty to the Custom-house farmer, for such an exception is not within the 
terms of the agreement. 

There are, however, disadvantages to be thought of incident to such stores 
being held as Government property on shore: one is the risk from loss and deterioration 
through age; another, the risk that in time of war an enemy’s ship might demand and 
take possession of naval stores belonging to a hostile Power, a right that probably 
no belligerent would hesitate to exercise in a country such as this, wherein we have 
extra-territorial jurisdiction, and where, in dealing with a weak Power, no complication 
could arise. This question is one that also deserves consideration with reference to the 
large store of navy coal we now hold on shore, for in case of France being our enemy, 
her ships would, now she has taken Mad: , be even more likely than our own 
to find a coal depét at Zanzibar of use, and the payment or non-payment of custom- 
house duty would probably be the test used in deciding ownership in such cases. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





PRAMAS MRR EO a HK 


Be, ne 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granite (Reese gua 1 
No. 101.) - 


"EAVaruED obey arab ne mo ‘tie 


last. aged 
T inelose a: eop; of the reply received; hich shows ov flly the Stan 
wigs . This will be serait tetas 
see its provisions carried n meantime, avail myself every occasion 
communicating with King Abdullah. 

The position of the Ruler of Johanna is at present far from secure; there are 
intrigues and rivalries in his small island, the work of natives and foreign’ adventurers. 
It is said that his brother is preparing to seize the power, and there are reports, for 
truth of which I cannot vouch, that Dr. Wilson, an American settled in 
island, is not without a hand in these movements. He is 
with people here, and his reports unfriendly to King Abdullah 
has been advised by me not to interfere further in afiatre-with which he oughé ty’have no 
concern, or connect himself with adventurers who have their ny interests to secure. 

ve, 
(Signed) SOHN KIRK. 


ue 
at 


Inclosure in No. 287. 


The King of Johanna to Sir J. Kirk. 
Sir, Johanna, June 6, ogg 

I HAVE received your letter which you did me the honour in addressing to me 
the 29th May. 

Tam cutouts glad to learn the pleasant [sic] of Her wget Government on my 
endeavouring to carry out the observance of the new’ Treaty. pape Be be eled that Pirin 
will be able to honour me and this island by a visit, a tine which T 
—_— and assisted by you in carrying out the provision of the Treaty have Se laslky 
ente 

I will with pleasure communicate freely with’ you whatéver Ihave to say. This 
letter will be handed by Morabo, who returns by the “ — to Zanzibar. 


(Bignsd) reaps ABDALLAH, 





No. 288. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received August 11.) 


No. 102. ' 
{fy Lo nef Zansibar, Jily 7, 1884: 
? HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. T. V. Lister's’ déspatch 
No. 84 of the 2nd June, instructing me to furnish’ yout Lotdship with’ any’ information 
which I may be able to obtain in to the reported interference with thé 'mastet 
of the B steam-ship ‘ Maud,” who was detained ee ee tans 
whose vessel is said to have been towed into Lorenco 
I have at present no information on the sub yb shal ota j ae 
Mr, Lister’s'despatch to Consul O'Neill, and ask nus Golablar dsteet 
rence is said to re taken pace at fe most otter port i Cola iti district. | 
(Signed) JOHN Kim. 





[634] ahaa See 3H 


wep 


poe Ee 


Pe ree. 
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No. 289. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received August 11. 
Pe. 104.) ve ? 


ly Lord, Zanzibar, July 10, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to forward herewith, in original, a Report of a journey made 
by Captain Gissing within his district. 

T venture to think that such journeys are of the highest importance, both on 
account of the information collected and as giving the Vice-Consuls a local knowledge 
that strengthens their position with all classes, and that may he of great use. 

It was well that the Vice-Consul at Mombasa should visit the inland station 
in Teita, and know the missionary in charge, with whom he is in frequent correspondence. 
It was in this way the Indian slave-dealer Ali, whose deportation I have reported, 
was seized and brought to trial. Captain Gissing has on this occasion gained informa- 
tion as to the Slave e from Chagga, and I am pleased to see that there is no ground 
to think it is of serious magnitude. 

I would venture to suggest that the Report might be placed before the Royal 
Geographical Society, to which Society Captain Gissing has, by my advice, forwarded the 
detail astronomical and barometrical observations taken along the route. 

In order to avoid delay, I have sent Captain Gissing’s Report and Map in 
original. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





Inclosure in No. 289. 
Vice-Consul Gissing to Sir J. Kirk. 


> Mombasa, June 26, 1884. 

I BEG to make the following Report of a visit paid by me to the country of the 
Wateita, lying about 90 miles inland from the coast, and being on the direct road from 
here to the interior :— 

On the 27th May I left my house at Mombasa, and sailed in my boat to the 
Banderini, or landing-place, on the Rabai Creek; having previously made my arrange- 
ments I was able to leave the following day, accompanied by my staff and twenty-three 
porters; it was necessary to have a large number of porters, as all the food for the 
iy Me to be carried, there being none obtainable on the way. When leaving 
the landing-place rain was falling heavily, and continued to do so till we were over the 
Rabai hills, which here rise to a height of 1,200 feet, stretching along parallel to the 
coast, and about 12 miles from it; we stopped at a small market village called Kisimani 
to adjust burdens, and here the men cooked their first meal. I call it a market village 
because no one lives in it, but the Wanika bring their produce here to sell, and make a 
market of the spot; the place itself consists of a few grass huts; after remaining 
a couple of hours, we started for Mwache. I found the land beyond the Rabai hills dips 
a little; the country is at this time of the year exceedingly pretty, the hills being covered 
with beautiful grass; here and there s clumps of trees aid in giving it a park-like 
sppeasance it is altogether an excellent place for game, of which I saw a good deal, 

ooting a fine buck. 

We camped the first night a short distance from a place called Mwache; the 
country here is 348 feet only above sea-level. Mwache was a year ago a village 
inhabited by the Waduruma tribe; it forms the boundary between that tribe and 
the Wanika tribe, who live mostly about the Rabai hills. “The Waduruma have been 
driven out of Mwache by the Beary a pastoral tribe in the interior, who come to 
the coast after the cattle, killing every one they meet on the way. They have sim 
deprived this part of Africa of all cattle ; the natives here are afraid to keep any, as, if 
they do, it is sure to bring these savages upon them; the Masai never spare any man, 
woman, or child that they meet with on the road, or in any place they attack. ll along 
the route were deserted villages and “ shambas,” or cultivated eae the inhabitants 
‘having been killed off by these marauders. Mwache is quite deserted, nothing marks 
the spot but a few cocoa-nut trees and two or three mango trees that have escaped the 
general destruction. What makes the place important is that a mountain stream runs 


through it, called the Mwache River; it is the meeting place of several small streama 
from the neighbouring hills, that here join into one main stream, emptying itself even- 
a re ig sea at the north-west se of Port Reitz, or, as it is known here, Durama 
Creek ; 


point of view, very bad indeed; when I was first there it had been lying in 
the rocks about three weeks, and the second time I visited the- spot it had 


life; it is a | with an African thirst that one could tackle such stuff; my porters drank 
freely of it; I took the precaution to boil mine, and have suffered no ill effects. 

After leaving Mwache the road winds through woods and valleys in a pretty, undu- 
lating country, with plenty of game, and occasionally a pool of waits water, rain having 
recently fallen in some places. The road, as I have called it, is merely a footpath, where 
two people could not walk abreast; it is also much obstructed with thorny trees, which, 
meeting overhead, give great trouble to the porters carrying their burdens. 1 was con- 
stantly teeling a tug at my head, and finding some thorny branch swinging in the wind 
had hooked off my hat. I never in all my life saw anything like the thorns here; every 
tree and bush has them ; some of the bushes had spikes nearly 4 inches long all over 
them. My porters, knowing the road, had each brought a piece of hide, which, with the 
help of a knife, they soon turned into a very excellent sandal to protect their feet from 
the spikes. After passing through the thorny part of the road we came on man 
ruined “ shambas,” and occasionally met a Mduruma, who had always the same tale to tell 
—he was very hungry, had nothing to eat, the Masai had destroyed everything, &c. We 
saw several Masai paths ; they are always at right angles to the main road; they never 
travel except by their own paths, and no one else uses their paths, for obvious reasons, 
They had been camping at one place three days before we arrived. 

About 6 miles before arriving at Gorah the country opens out into most beautiful 
glades, where I obtained excellent sport. The next day we went on, arriving at Gorah 
about noon, where we expected to find plenty of water, as we had been assured we 
should, but there was not a drop. At this place there are wells, the only wells I have 
seen except those near and in Mombasa, which were made by the Portuguese hundreds 
of years ago. The wells at Gorah, or rather ponds, are four in number ; they are dug out 
of the clayey soil at the foot of the hills to a depth of about 15 feet; when rain falls 
the water from the hills fills them and remains in them for about six weeks; when I 
arrived there they were quite dry. Here the immense difference between the climate of 
the coast and inland first becomes apparent. The land between Gorah and the coast is 
undulating, wooded, grassy, and fertile, | but when you leave the hills and descend to the 

lain you leave the fertility behind you; here everything was dried up, evidently no rain 

ad fallen for a long time, the grass was withered, the trees leafless. There was no use 
sitting by the empty wells, we went forward to find water; on our left was a stretch of 
forest for about 2 miles, hidden away in which are the villages of the Waduruma, 
several of whom were standing at the entrance to their village, which was well stockaded. 
They were all armed with the bow and poisoned arrows that all natives of this part of 
Africa except the Masai carry, the latter being always armed with spear, shield, and 
sword. The Wadurnma are very like the Wanika in appearance ; both men and women 
wear large quantities of brass wire wound round their arms and legs, also blue and pink 
beads round the neck; the only clothes is a cloth round the waist, which in the case of 
the women is ornamented with beads; the body is covered with a mixture of castor-vil 
and red clay; they generally shave all the hair off their heads, and pluck ail other hair 
out of the body, a wise precaution, otherwise it would furm a happy hunting-ground for 
many species of animalsthat feed on man. They are a high-sm race ; their houses 
are exactly like small hay-ricks; the door is simply a hole about 3 feet high, with a piece 
of hide hung before it ; the inside smells like a wild beast’s den. It was here that I met 
Mr. Thompson, the African traveller, returning to the coast after his visit to the Masai 
country ; he was walking when I met him, but was suffering from an inflammation of the 
bowels ; he was most anxious to push on to the coast and get medical advice ; we had a 
short conversation and parted. 

After ing the forest the road passes through many miles of plantations of the 
people of Sonik” they were quite dry when [ saw them; a few in the hollows were 
growing a little patie | or Indian corn, and millet seed ; also some beans were struggling 
to come — on the whole they looked very poor, and the people we met like thi 
and complained much of hunger. I obtained a guide, who promised to take us toa 


central place where the soft sandstone had betoahe worn into a oe hole of about 


ut places 
on this route, as there are no rivers, no wells, and no other places whatever for water. 
It is very curious to see the beds of sandstone worn into quite a number of ly 
circular holes, about 2 to 6 feet diameter, and ing in di from 2 to 12 feet; these 
holes fill during rain, and the water remains for three or four months. They are the 
natural wells of the country, and without them it would be quite impassable. 

Next morning we started for a place called Taru, where water was to be obtgined, 
and wheré the first hills of Teita are met with; it is the boundary een the Wadu- 
ruma and the Wateita tribés. We could occasionally see the hills of Taru through the 
trees ; the walk is very dull, the trees are mostly thorny acacias, there is rey pune 
cultivation, and very ‘few people were met with, About 2 p.m. we arrived at Taru. 
Taru watering-place is some 4 miles from the two hills; it is merely a pare where the 
rocks hold the rain-water; there is no stream or river anywhere ce . A few'years 
ago there were some villages at Taru, of a people called the Walangulo, a harmless, 
hunting tribe, from the Galla country, but the Wakamba eople, from mbani, came 
here, attacked them, and carried a great many away as slaves; the remainder now live 
in the forest entirely by hunting. They do not cultivate at all, build no houses, live like 
wild animals; they are seldom seen, but they trade a little with the Daruma villages, 
oir. the meat of wild animals for other food and the few wants they have. 

After a short rest we left Taru, and marched some hours towards Maungu, where 
we camped for the night. After leaving Taru you come upon a vast plain, 925 feet 
above sea-level ; it stretches away for 70 or 80 miles to the north and to the south; it is 
thinly covered with trees of the acacia species, euphorbia, and a little grass; the acacias 
are full of gum, but no one collects it. The travelling is very monotonous; occasionally 
the path leads through a wood, when the prickly, theitiiy trees almost meet; it is here 
that the porters have the worst time in travelling, as they have constantly to bend almost 
double to avoid the branches overhead, and their skins get terribly torn with the thorns ; 
the euphorbia gets broken by those in front, and those behind, unless very careful, get 
some of the white milk in their eyes; my “asikosi,” or soldier, who brought up the rear, 
a agonies through this; oil is the best remedy, rubbed gently, it affords quick 
relief. 

The next morning we started again, arriving at Maungu about 4 p.m. The vegeta- 
tion all the way is the same; the path is perfectly level, but winds tremendously ; like all 
African paths, it goes round every obstacle it meets with, and having done so for an 
indefinite time, it has now become literally like a corkscrew; the reason is, people who 
use the path are almost always carrying burdens, and when a man is carrying 60 lbs. 
on his head on a hot day he is not likely to put it down for half an hour to clear a thorny 
tree out of his path when he can walk round it and leave it behind him; the rest follow 
after, till at Jast the windings become perfectly wonderful, and you sometimes find 
yourself actually going away from the lee you wish to reach. ere is water some- 
times between aru and Maungu at a place called Ziwani, but only a week or two after 
rain has fallen; when I passed it on both occasions it was perfectly dry. 

We camped for the night about 500 feet up the mountain, and the next morning 
started for Ndara Mountain. The plain between the two mountains is partly limestone 
and partly a red earth, I should think containing a good deal of iron; the mountain 
itself is granite, with some sandstone; there are veins of quartz running through the 
granite, containing a good deal of mica. Towards midday we approached Ndara 
Mountain ; it attains a height of 4,800 feet above sea-level; it is a magnificent granite 
mass, about 10 wiles long, rising steeply out of the plain, the top is the home of the 
Wateita, the plain at the foot is cultivated by them; the soil at the foot is very red and, 
in places, contains a large percentage of salt. The natives eat it just as it is, putting 
the earth into their food. They are far too lazy to try and extract the salt. We 
climbed the face of the mountain by a steep valley on the south side; it was stiff work 
after a long walk ; the sun was very hot, but up we went, till, when near the summit, we 
came to a thing I had not seen before, a clear, cold spring of pure water, issuing out 
from under a huge cliff; it was a little tiny spring, and did not go many hundred feet 
down the mountain before it was entirely lost in the universal dryness, but we had the 
full benefit of it, and I confess I never enjoyed anything more in my life than that long 
drink of cool, fresh water; it was no use trying to go on, the porters down burdens ant 
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hot mountain side, under that enormous wall of granite, I cannot say, but this I know, 
no champagne or any other wine ever gave me a tenth the pleasure that water did. 
After i we went on to the ridge and w: round to the house 


are round, with a circular roof, just a circle of sticks stuck in the ground and 
with mud, the roof is grass, the door about 3 feet high, closed with a piece of hide. 
These people come from the Mangea Mountain in Giriama; men are rather 


many hawks, or barons of old, watching for any weak party coming near their mountain. 
Mr. Wra on one occasion saw them go down and attack 

people who were camped below; the Wateita killed some twenty of the Wakamba, the 
rest of whom ran away, leaving the cattle in the hands of the Wateita. Mr. Wray 
counted the cattle when brought up the hill; 226 head of cattle fell into their hands on 
that occasion. They are armed with bows and poisoned arrows; a few have Masai 
spears; they live in constant dread of attacks from the Masai, who come to the 
mountain, take all the cattle, and kill every one they can lay their hands on; a great 
part of the cultivatable land is left wild, so that they may have a place to run to when 
the Masai come. They have fought them on more than one occasion, but were totally 
defeated, and now, like all other tribes of these parts, the very name of the Masai is 
enough to frighten them. They are an exceedingly dirty people in their persons. They 
shave all the head, but leave a tuft on the back of it. They ornament their bodies by 
brass wire wound round the arms of both men and women. The men wear beads round 
their necks, and in their ears large jooes of beads; the women are naked, except a loin- 
cloth, which is ornamented with beads. They wear a heavy collar round the neck of 
blue beads, weighing 3 or 4 lbs. They are very plain, but much more intelligent and 
active than the men. On them falls all the work; they descend the mountain every 
day to the ‘“‘ shamba” at the foot, where they cultivate Indian corn, millet, beans, tobacco, 
gourds, &c. They have to go into the forest to collect firewood; all this has to be 
carried up to the village at top, some 4,000 feet up. It is wonderful what loads these 
women will carry ; the men cannot do it. They seem happy enough with it all. Itisa 
common sight about here to see a man going along with his bow and arrow, followed by 
his wife, carrying a heavy bag of food, cooking pot, water, and all sorts of things. A 
friend of mine once expostulated with some natives about this custom, but the ladies 
took up the cudgels for their husbands, and said it was their place to carry the things, 
and that they would not allow their husbands to carry anything; so you see there are 
women’s rights here as well as at home. 

The Wateita have no Chiefs, no laws; they have afew customs; they are exceedingly 
superstitious ; the rain-maker is a great personage amongst them; while I was there, it 
was a time of t drought, no rain had fallen, as it should have done, early in June, 
and consequently the “ shambas”’ were bare ; the rain-maker had said that the presence of 
Mr. Wray was the reason why there was no rain, and many were the hints that gentleman 
got that if he moved off the rain would come. A few hours after my arrival, whilst 
sitting outside the little iron house in which he lives, a great Council was going on, 
natives from all the villages on the mountain were taking part in it. At last a deputation 
approached, when a solemn palaver took place, and the following was the request they 
had to make: the cause why the rain did not come was because when he, Mr. Wray, 
had come to the mountain, some two years before, he had given some cloth to one of 
the Elders, which cloth was afterwards stolen from that Elder by his son-in-law, and 
unless Mr. Wray gave that Elder some more cloth, the rain would not come; this was 
the sents of some hours’ deliberation ; it is unnecessary to say the request was politely 
declined. 

A short time ago an Mhindi, named Ali, from Jomvu, came to the mountain for 
water, having some slaves with him ; he did not wish Mr. Wray to know about his having 
the slaves, so he applied to the medicine-man for a medicine to prevent Mr. Wray finding 
it out. After a deal. of deliberation it was decided what the medicine be, 
but the thing was how to get Mr. Wray to eat it, that was, to bell the cat. ‘However, a 
plan was at decided upon; the medicine was to be given to a cow, the cow was to 
killed, and some of the meat offered to Mr. Wray; this was done, and Mr. Wray, 
rr a at the unusual generosity of the people, accepted it and- = it, but 
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also afterwards he found the slaves, reported the case, Ali was tried, and the “ Mganga” 
or medicine-man, has lost his reputation ; he wanders about the mountain now a sadder 
and a wiser man, fully convinced that cow somehow sold him, as he knows the medicine 
was all right. A Wateita may have as many wives as he likes, several have two, some 
three, and they all live in harmony together, carrying each other’s babies, working and 
sleeping ere: fe in the most amicable way. When a man wants a wife, he selects a 
young girl, not for her looks so much as for her capacity to carry up food and firewood, 
&c., 4,000 feet a day; he then goes to her father and mother, to whom he pays the price 
for the girl, generally a cow and two or three goats, or, if a poe fine girl, two head 
of cattle and some goats; the girl knows nothing of all this, there is no courtship, 
her opinion is not asked; after the man has bought her he sends his friends down the 
hill into the “shambas,” where they waylay the girls and women at work, and seize the 
one chosen; she and her companions generally make a fight before they will allow her to 
be carried off, but as a rule the resistance is feeble, and the bride is hoisted on the 
shoulders of the young men, who carry her up the hill, and put her in the bridegroom’s 
house, he puts on her beads, she then returns to her father and mother; the next day she 
returns to her husband’s house and remains as his wife ; it sometimes happens that the 
girl refuses to remain, in which case the price is returned, and the girl is sold to 
Swahilis, or to the people of some other mountain. A man here always treats his wife 
well, because his food and all his comforts come from her, and if he does not, she simply 
leaves him, and goes to live with some one who will treat her well. They have a curious 
custom here: when a stranger at a distance comes to see a friend, itis the custom for the 
host to go out and leave his friend and wife together; this is only a piece of hospitality. 

The people on these mountains have very few slaves, and those they have they treat 
very well; any stranger they can catch is made a slave of, he is generally sold to 
Swahili traders or to the people who live on a large mountain to the north-west of Ndara 
called Kilima Kibomu, or Big Mountain; it is from the south side of that mountain that 
the River Voi takes its rise; it flows right across the level plain to Giriama, and eventually 
reaches the sea in Kilifi Bay. 

The big mountain called by the people here Tata is inhabited by Wateita who come 
from a different stock to those of Ndara; they speak the same language, but with a 
different dialect, they bear a bad name even here in this land of thieves; the people from 
Ndara, who are friends with them, can only go to buy food on Kilima Kibomu by stealing 
up their mountain after dark or in large parties; they are often robbed and sometimes 
even killed by the Kibomu people ; the people of Kibomu are very much opposed to the 
presence of a European on Ndara Mountain, and often threatened to come and drive him 
out; they make raids all round the neighbouring mountains, going to Pare and Usambara, 
where they are feared the same as the Masai are on the coast. 

They have a good many cattle and goats. Whilst I was at Ndara they brought some 
women for sale, they had captured them on Kasigao Mountain; curiously enough the 
relations of the women they bought were living themselves on Ndara; the relations 
subscribed and ransomed the women, they had to give two cows, six goats, and some 
beads to free them; women who are sold in this way remain with the man who buys 
them, not as his slave, but as his wife, but really there is not much difference. The 
people on these mountains never kill their cattle or goats for food, they only eat them if 
they die, unless, on some special occasion, the “ Mganga,” or medicine-man, orders one to 
be killed. When any one dies, they bury him at once, lamenting with loud cries, but after 
the body has been in the grave some months, it is disinterred and the head cut off and 
put in some place where the skulls of the tribe are kept, to be consulted on special 
occasions by the medicine men; the body is then finally buried. 

Sugar-cane grows abundantly, both on the mountain and at the foot; bananas grow 
luxuriantly all over the mountain, the natives eat them before they are ripe; though there 
were thousands of banana trees, I never saw a ripe one while I was there, and Mr. Wray 
tells me he never sees them; the other products are the same as everywhere on this coast 
—Indian corn, millet, beans, cassava, sweet potatoes, tobacco, castor-oil plant, are the 
principal ones; there are some fine trees near the summit, plenty of euphorbia of 
different kinds; some of the trees yield a sap like: india-rubber, but they are not in 
sufficient quantity to form an article of trade. I found the india-rubber vine growing, 
known here on the coast as “mbungu;” fruits there are none; I planted both and 
orange trees in a very favourable position, and Mr. Wray has undertaken to watch their 
growth, so I hope my visit will bear fruit in a few years. I also planted orange trees at 
the spring of water coming up the hill, and mango stones at all the watering-places on 
the way. They have none whatever at present, and I consider the introduction of the 
mango very important, as here on the coast it yields enormously twice a-year, requires 
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no care ; in enables the population to tide over times of scarcity that without it would be 
times of actual famine. 

After spending a few days on the mountain, I went down to see Mr. H. H. Johnson, 
who was camped at the foot; this was on the 6th June.. Mr. H. H. Johnson had a 
difference with his porters as to their food, &c., which led to nineteen of them refusing 
to go on; the remainder went on, and he himself left in good spirits for Kilima-Njaro ; 
the burdens of the porters who refused to go forward were left in charge of Mr. Wray, 
who kindly consented to take care of them; Mr. H. H. Johnson intends to send a party 
of men to bring them on as soon as he himself arrives at Chagga, ' 

After parting with Mr. Johnson I took the route to Kasigao, as the highest 
mountain in Teita is called by the natives; crossing the plain everything was dried up, 
animals were scarce on account of the want of water, grass withered, trees leafless, 
nothing but thorns. 

On the morning of the 7th June we arrived at the foot of the mountain ; it isa huge 
mass, rising almost perpendicularly out of the plain, to a height of 5,185 feet above sea- 
level; it is much more perpendicular than Ndara; in the centre on the north side there is 
a valley, down which runs a small stream of very good water; at the foot of the mountain 
are “shambas”’ or cultivated patches, but utterly neglected ; though rain had fallen they 
were not even sown; I afterwards found the reason was because the people had not 
reaped a crop at the foot of the mountain for nine years; rain falls, the crop comes up, 
but no more rain falls afterwards, and the whole thing dries up; this has happened year 
after year, till they have now given it up. On ascending the valley to about 1,000 feet 
above the plain, I found some cocoa-nut trees, in apparently very good condition, one of 
them certainly had fruit on it; I was surprised to see them, as the mountain is about 
70 miles inland as the crow flies, but there they were. 

On mounting to the village, which is about 1,500 feet up, I had some difficulty in 
finding sufficient level space to pitch my tent, the mountain js so steep ; at last a place 
was found, also a house for my men; there was no difficulty about the house, as most of 
the houses are empty, the people having gone elsewhere in search of food; the people 
living there are the same as those of Ndara Mountain; they demandasmall “ hongo ;” I 
gave them six dotis of Munderapati, about 6s. worth, and they were quite satisfied. 

There is very little attempt at cultivation; I saw a few goats, and no cattle; the 
castor-oil plant seems to thrive everywhere, the people here use it to rub over their 
bodies and their loin-cloth, which latter unfolded covers their bodies at night, and the 
cloth being to a certain extent waterproof, keeps the dew off their skin. I certainly do 
admire the simplicity of the African’s sleeping arrangements; on arriving at a camping 
place, his first thing is to go and collect firewood, which about here is abundant ; he 
obtains a light by rubbing the point of a piece of hard wood into another piece of hard 
wood, by rubbing it rapidly between the palms of his hands, till fire is produced ; he then 
cooks his food in a little iron pot, eats it, lays a piece of hide on the ground, unrolls his 
loin-cloth, pulls it over his body, lies down with his back to his fire and sleeps like a log. 
The dew here comes down like fine rain, everything is covered in the morning, but the 
natives do not seem to mind it. There is one habit of theirs that seems universal amongst 
them, that is a fondness for snuff; they carry it in a small gourd hung round their necks, 
and whenever a halt is made out comes the stopper and about enough to fill an ordinary 
salt-spoon is shaken out into the palm of the hand, the head is bent down and a nostril 
opened—well, “ right across her face it grows ”—and with one tremendous sniff up it all 
goes; then the head is raised with a satisfied look, and my African sits perfectly still for 
some two or three minutes enjoying the sensation. They seldom smoke tobacco; some few 
do, and vile is the smoke it makes; the smell of itis very strong and rancid ; I doubt very 
much whether the tobacco plant here produces a fine enough leaf to make any European 
smoking tobacco ; it might do so with proper cultivation, but people here do not cultivate, 
they just let things grow, assisting Nature does not concern them; they might have any 
amount of water for their ‘‘ shambas” if they would only dam up one or two of their valleys ; 
it could easily be done, but when the thing is pointed out to them, they only shake their 
heads. The sugar-cane is not grown on Kasigao; the people could give me no reason, and 
I verily believe it is only because they are too lazy to plant it. 

The wind blows very strongly on all these mountains, after the sun goes down it 
blows hard, almost a gale of wind, for about two hours; the wind is from the westward by 
day, and from the eastward by night ; it comes roaring down the gullies of the mountain 
as though it would tear the very rocks away; I thought my tent would have been blown 
“ v mountain, and it would have been but for a large rock that protected it 

ehind. 

The next day I procured a guide to lead me to the summit of the mountain. We 
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started, and had some very stiff climbing till about 1,000 feet from the top we came to a 

magnificent forest of trees ; some of them were quite 60 feet high ; under their shade the 

fe 8 rays do not penetrate ; the air is like being in a cave, it made my porters shiver so, 
ey begged not to go on. 

Mosses and ferns are abundant. Here I found a tree whose sap resembles the gutta- 
perrie which was sent to Mombasa some months ago, and the place where it came 

‘om not found yet. I am not certain, as the specimen J obtained was afterwards lost 
before it had hardened and I had had an opportunity to test it ; however, I have brought 
some young trees yielding this sap to the coast with me, and should they thrive as I 
hope they will I shall be able to test it later on. 

Tn this forest were a few monkeys, marks of wild pigs and hyenas; on these moun- 
tains the hyenas are very large and fierce, it is not safe for any native to be out by 
himself at night. They are often caught and eaten. The beasts went into a house on 
Ndara while [ was there and took out a child. A man who had been making merry 
with the native beer, which they make from sugar-cane, came to the mission-house in a 
state of intoxication ; he was, of course, sent away, and told to go home, as it was getting 
dark and the hyenas would soon be about. He started, but, overcome with drink, lay 
down to sleep not far from the mission-house. ‘Next morning there was absolutely 
aaa left of him but his bow and arrows, brass wire that had been round his arm, and 

is 8. 

After passing through the forest we came out on a ridge about half a-mile from the 
summit, and about 500 feet below it. It required considerable pressure and large 
promises of cloth and beads to induce my party to attempt the very top. They simply 
could not understand what on earth I wanted to go there for. At last we started. 1 can 
assure any one that wants a bit of hard work that they will find it to get to the summit of 
Kasigao. There is no path, it is one constant climb over slippery boulders, under bushes, 
over fallen trees, getting hung up with thorns and covered with siafu, a biting ant. 
Twice I had to strip off everything and pick them off my body in dozens. They bit so 
hard that when pulled off the bodies came away, leaving the heads sticking into the skin. 
It was nearly perpendicular, but at last we came to the top, and I stood on the summit 
of the highest mountain in Teita. The thermometer was boiled for height, and a round 
of angles taken. The view from the summit is exceedingly fine ; the vast plain stretches 
in all directions, the mountains of Teita rising out of it here and there ; in the distance 
the mountains of Pare and Usambara, to the north Kilima Kibomu, and behind it a 
splendid view of Kilima Njaro, his summit covered with snow; towards the coast the 
Rabai hills, and north the hills of Giriama. It was altogether a grand panorama, but 
wanting in fertility. The line of the River Voi could be seen by its green belt of trees, 
starting from the centre of Kilima Kibomu, and running nearly east, till it is lost in the 
distance towards Giriama. I could not stay long on the top, my men were too cold, and 
the wind was blowing as though it would like to blow us off; it had taken us nearly the 
whole day to get up, but we were not more than three hours going down. 

The next day I moved down to the plain at the foot for observations, as the clouds 
by day and the wind by night made it quite impossible anywhere up the mountain. 
There was game in plenty, buffalo, zebra, and different species of buck. Rain having 
lately fallen close round the mountain, the grass was luxuriant. Buffalo were in great 
numbers, there were also plenty of guinea fowl and partridge. 

Next day we started for Ndara, as I wished to hear from Mr. Wray if there should 
be any further news of Mr. H. H. Johnson. On arriving at Ndara I found that no news 
had been received, so I trust he has gone on all right, as had any more of his porters 
left him they would have been certain to come to Sagalla, as the mission-station on 
Ndara is called. 

A few hours after leaving the fort of Kasigao I met and, in fact, found myself 
surrounded by, a large party, some 150 people, from Kilima Kibomu, in war costume, 
armed with bows and arrows and Masai spears ; they seemed to swarm from behind every 
bush. My guides that I had taken from Ndara knew them at once, and sung out to them, 
which prevented hostilities ; after a palaver the Chief of the expedition appeared ; he was 
a handsome savage, dressed in a great quantity of brass wire, and carried an enormous 
spear highly polished ; he was a friend of my guide ; in fact, it turned out afterwards they 
had been on several expeditions together; they had heard I was there and intended to 
catch me at night; this they confided to me in the most cheerful way, but as I was under 
the care of a friend of his, and was going to Ndara, where they intended to bring their 
plunder for sale, they and I were to be at peace; this I agreed to. They were going to 
harry the people living on Kasigao Mountain. We passed on. The poison these people 
use is obtained from a tree in Giriama ; it is very deadly when mixed with the blood, but 
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‘may be eaten with impunity ; it loses its power if exposed to the air, but retains it for a 
long time if kept in a rss mbiolas 


4 $24 


While I was at Ndara some of the party from Kilima Kihomu came there, bringing 
among’ other things several women that they had ca 3. they were ee on by the 
peer < rae ~ apes! opr me ytd seabiyee 80 _ became the wires of the 
men who them, wi e pri its, &e. : 
their new ros aap such violent changes sp. a do not ag, ig Ap very 


much ; whether they work for a husband on Kasigao or Ndara is not much difference to 
them ; not that they are without natural affection, but from a ity they have to make 
the best of circumstances. They are extremely fond of their children, and, I believe, 
sometimes of their husbands, It does seem a cruel thing for people living on one: hill 


doing this sort of thing to their neighbours. The poor folks on igao were literally 
robbed of everything, and their houses burnt; those who resisted were killed; the few 
goats they had were taken away and their wives were sold to other people. Here in 
Teita there is no rule but that of the strongest; it is a case of “‘ Let him take who will, 
and let him hold who can.” 

After staying a couple of days at the foot of the mountain, I started back on the 
13th June ond crossed the plain to Maungu Mountain, arriving there the same day; had 
some good sport by the way, but not much game; too dry. 

The following day I went to the summit, which I found to be 3,388 feet above sea- 
level. Maungu Mountain is not so steep as Ndara; it isa granite mags like all. the 
others. Veined with quartz, there are some beds of limestone between it and Ndara 
Mountain ; there is also a little sandstone; at the summit the rocks form a basin that 
holds the rain-water for some weeks; consequently the place is much resorted to by 
caravans ; it is a stiff climb, and not a pleasant thing after a long day’s march to have to 
climb some 2,000 feet for your water; there are no springs ; when I saw it the water had 
shrunk to a muddy pool, about 3 feet deep and about 20 feet round ; it was so dirty and 
full of life that my porters could hardly drink it; I did not attempt it myself; even this 
small quantity will be dried up in a few days unless rain falls, when there will be none 
obtainable between Taru and Ndara or Kasigao, some 50 or 60 miles. 

The next morning we left Maungu at 4°30 a.m. and arrived at Taru at 7 vo, 
stopping for one hour in the middle of the day. The distance by the road is about 
40 miles; it was a very heavy march, and could not be done if the porters’ loads had been 
heavy; as it was, many of them had such swollen ankles and sore feet from it that I was 
compelled to give them a day’s rest at Taru before moving again. The natives of Rahai, 
where my porters came from, are not strong; they have mostly been slaves at one time 
or another ; their food is usually poor, and their blood is weak ; small cuts or wounds turn 
into very nasty ulcers; they are willing enough, but really not able to stand continuous 
hard work ; the experience of several who have tried them warrants the conclusion that 
they are not equal to Zanzibar porters in strength and stamina; in fact, a man who has 
once been a slave seems to fall physically as well as morally. The road I passed over was 
the same as when going, a very monotonous one, and aggravating to the last degree in 
its everlasting windings. 

The next day I visited Taru hills, which are some 4 miles from the water. There 
is fair sport in the neighbourhood, but the woods are very thick and thorny ; from 
inquiries I made, and from my own observation, I do not think this place could be 
trusted for water in the north-east or dry monsoon ; during the south-west monsoon, which 
is the rainy season, water will always be found there, but in the dry season I should say 
most likely there will be none; the pond is not more than 12 feet deep, and not of great 
extent. 

On the 17th June we left Taru and came by the main road to Gorah; the road 
passes through some very pretty stretches of forest and glade, also many miles of 
“shambas” or cultivated lands of the Waduruma, they were all quite bare, nothing growing ; 
it was pitiable to see where the Indian corn and other things come above the ground 
and then withered up; there was absolutely no foud growing for the e. We 
some Duruma villages, but saw no one, and from what I heard the people have gone to 
the coast to look for food. 

We passed a place called Samburu, where there is water in holes in the sandstone 
rocks, but so fall' of vegetable and‘animal matter as to be quite unfit to.drink ; the 
— at Gorah were quite dry, no rain having fallen since I passed there some weeks 

‘ore. , 

After passing Gorah the hills become green, grass is seen, and e ing becomes 
changed, as though by enchantment; the flowers were out, beautiful o} in full 
ee grass*hixuriant, trees covered with foliage—it was like a new a all 

634] 
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this because a shower of rain had fallen; we camped for the night by a small stream, in 
whose bed were pools of water, a little brackish, but just drinkable; the stream joins the 
Mwache River, and together they run into Port Reitz. 

The next morning we started for Mwache, passing 0c ge a very pretty, undulating 
piece of country; we stopped at a called Vougah, where there was formerly a 
village, destroyed by Masai, but finding no water there went on to Mwache, where we 
camped ; there was plenty of game about, we had some good sport; at night the lions 
roared in regular chorus round us, showing that game was plentiful about; I do not 
think lions in this part of Africa are at all dangerous; they are heard at night, but ve 
rarely seen by day; the natives catch them in pits occasionally, or shoot them wi 
poisoned arrows ; leopards are very numerous, their peculiar grunt may be heard any 
time at night. 

The next morning we returned to Jomvu. It does seem such a pity these Rabai hills 
being left to a few deer or other wild animals; there are millions of acres of beautiful 
eon going waste; the people are afraid to keep cattle on them, or to cultivate any 

istance from the large villages, called “ kayas,” on account of the Masai. Some few years 
ago there were tens of thousands of cattle here, now there are none; a few little 
patches were cultivated, and wherever there was any the crop was coming up 
splendidly, 

We arrived at Jomvu at noon, where my things were put into my boat, my porters 
discharged, I myself hospitably received by the Rev. Thomas Wakefield, resident 
missionary for the United Free Church Methodist Society ; that night we weighed with 
the land breeze at 1 a.m., and returned to Mombasa, 


Slavery, 


With regard to the Slave Trade, in that part of my district inhabited by the 
Wateita there is but little; strangers are compelled to work for those that capture them, 
and are sold from one owner to another, but, as a practical fact, they never remain long, 
the facilities for escape being so great. Caravans bringing slaves from Chagga to 
the coast do occasionally pass through, but at long intervals, and not many slaves 
at a time; those that are brought are from Mandara, the Chief of Chagga, and are either 
Wachagga or Warusa, a neighbouring tribe, with whom the Wachagga have constant 
fights, resulting in the capture and sale of each other’s people. 

Caravaus coming from Chagga or the Masai country are compelled to pass through 
Teita, as there is positively no water by other routes from this part of the coast. 
Mr. Wray, who has lived on Ndara Mountain now for two years, assures me that 
he always hears of any caravan passing, and that very few have slaves; those that have 
are generally going to Vanga, where they are shipped to Pemba and other places; the 
road to Vanga branches off from the main road to inate, near Taru, passing through 
‘the Duruma country; this information was confirmed by conversation I had with 
the people on Kasigao Mountain; they mentioned three caravans with slaves from 
Chagga during the last twelve months; the slaves are not in irons, or in the slave-fork, 
as a rule they are carrying nothing but their food and a water-bottle; there is none 
of that brutality practised here by those conducting a slave-caravan that has been 
so often reported of those further south; there is little or no ivory for them to bring 
down, and the slave himself is now so valuable on arrival at the coast that the 
owners find it worth their while to be almost kind to them. 

It is gratifying to see that these natives, though barbarous in their dealings 
with each other, still have a distinct notion that the Slave Trade is wrong, and a thing 
to be spoken of with bated breath ; they remark and remember each caravan that passes 
with slaves, but of other caravans they take no particular notice. 


Civilizing Influence. 


There is no doubt the presence of Mr. J. Wray at Sagalla, on Ndara Mountain, is 
doing a greal deal of good; he is just the man for a pioneer, and has a great influence 
with the natives, they trust him and look up to him; there is a marked difference 
already between the manner of people from Ndara and those from other mountains ; 
the Naara _ greet you with “ Zima mzima,” their word for “ Good morning,” “ How 
do you do Pn ¢., and are willing to talk or do little services for you; those from other 
mountains pass with a scowl, or slink by and do not answer your salutation. 
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The cultivation here is much ‘the same'as at the coast as to produce, but the 
cultivated parts are only immediately round the foot of the mountain, no one attempts 
to do anything on the plain, Sugar-cane appears to be indigenous ; it grows ev ere 
on Ndara, but, strange to say, there is none on Kasigao; whatevér is grown in Teita is 
only for the use of the Wateita, they have no idea of producing anything simply to sell ; 
there is no doubt if they were to collect the valuable gums which exude everywhere from 
the trees, they might carry on a considerable and remunerative traffic; there is 
also india-rubber, but not in large quantities. On the road through the Duruma country 
I saw a greal deal of orchilla-weed, which only requires gathering, and sells in Mombasa 
for a good price; it is only the laziness of the inhabitants that prevents their turnin, 
it to account. ‘This year is an exceptionally bad one, from the failure of the usua 
rains, which should commence at the latter end of May, and should continue in 
occasional showers through June; very rarely much water falls in Duruma and Teita, 
but generally sufficient to give the people some sort of harvest, but this year the 
“shambas” are perfectly bare. During these times of famine the people sell their children 
and ni to the coast people as slaves, but always redeem them as soon as 
a favourable season gives them the means. There is one fruitful source of distress in this 
district, which is the constant raids of the Masai; the destruction caused by those 
savages is very great; they simply leave a track of desolation behind them. I was glad 
to hear from Mr. Thompson, who had just returned from their country, that their 
immense herds of cattle were dying off in large numbers; if so, they may have to give up 
their practice of living entirely on meat, and turn their hands to agriculture, which will 
tend to keep them at home; should they do so, people about here would again 
oe large herds of cattle, sheep, and goats, with the consequent trade in hides, tallow, 
ghee, sc. 


Routeé. 


The route from Mombasa to the interior is always a trying one, but more so this 
year on account of the scarcity of water and food being greater than in ordinary years, 
but it has one advantage, that it is a healthy one; there are no marshes or excessive 
vegetation to cause malaria; the clouds at this time of year so temper the heat of the 
sun that walking all day in it has no ill effect; the temperature inland is not high, the 
thermometer by day. was seldom over 80°, and by night fell usually to 65° and sometimes 
lower. A great part of the way the route is very interesting ; from the summit of Ndara, 
and from the foot of Kasigao, a splendid view of Kilima Njaro is obtained, the snow on 
its summit glistening in the sun. The vast plain of Teita in ordinary years abounds with 
game; also when the rain falls there is plenty of food procurable. Cloth of various kinds 
and beads are the money of the country; the one thing is, that caravans should be well 
armed, as in this part of Africa “hongo” is demanded in larger proportion from a weak . 
than a strong party. The Masai may be met with on the way, and should they be, they 
never attack Seriya armed with guns. Food and water are always procurable in 
abundance as soon as Teita is passed. 

Accompanying this Report is a Map showing the route travelled, the position of the 
mountains, and the kind of country passed through. The positions are laid down by 
observation, and the heights are by boiling-point thermometer. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) CHARLES E. GISSING. 





No. 290. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—( Received August 11.) 
(No. 1085.) 
My Lord, Zansibar, July 10, 1884. 

I HAVE received letters from Mr. Johnston, about whose mission I wrote on the 
5th May, 1884, reporting his safe arrival in Chagga, and the favourable reception given 
him by King Mandala, the absolute Ruler of that district. Thus the friendly feeling 
created by the presents I sent a short time ago has already been of service. 

Mr. Johnston is received, and I understand kept free of expense, by the King, 
solely on the recommendation [ gave him, and he is called the child of the “ Balyozi,” 
the name by which the British Agent is commonly known. 

The King not only feeds his party, but has given him a suitable place up the 


eye 
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mountain where he can build a house and carry on his work by collecting specimens of” 
natural history. Thus he has received every possible facility, and. an introduction.that, 
but for the happy incident of the recent interchange of presents between myself and 

Mandala, would have been impossible. 

is, however, physically weak, and his temper has failed him, I hear, on several 

occasions on the way. 
T have, &c. 

(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
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Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received August 11.) 


Ge. 106.) 
y Lord, Zanzibar, July 10, 1884. 
I HAVE the honour to report the arrival of Major Serpa Pinto, Aide-de-camp to 
tis King of Portugal, who comes here as Portuguese Consul-General and Chargé 
aires. 


Major Pinto has not taken up his post now, but proceeds to Mozambique, where he 
expects to receive his final orders. He tells me he will, as Portuguese Consul-General, 
have under his orders all the Consulates on the east coast of Africa, also that at Aden; 
he will, however, be stationed here, and I presume that the relation in which he will 
stand to Consuls elsewhere will be very similar to my own. 

As up to the present time the Portuguese have enjoyed here British protection, I 
have been asked to continue our good offices until Major Pinto returns, which he hopes 
to do in August, when I will give over to his care the Goanese community, which is the 
only interest Portugal possesses here. 


I have, &e. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 292. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No, 50.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, August 16, 1884. 
WITH reference to your telegram of the 8th instant, reporting the outbreak of an 
insurrection in the Mozambique, I am directed by Earl Granville to instruct you to keep 
the naval authorities on the station aware of any further information on the subject 
which may reach you. 
I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 298. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received August 22, 3:30 P.M.) 


(Telegraphic.) Zanzibar, August 22, 1884, 2°50 p.m. 
FOLLOWING telegram received from Mozambique :— 
“O'Neill left Mandala 21st July for Quilimane ; still missing. Means of communi- 
cation with Foot highly unsatisfactory, Lake Company [sic]. Safety of Mandala 
doubtful.” 
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Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received August 25.) 
No. 108.) 
y Lord, ' Zansibar, July 26, 1884. 
I HAVE the honour to forward a Report received from Vice-Consul Smith 
regarding the arrest of a gang of slaves concealed outside the town of Kilwa for 
transport north. 
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The Governor of the district happened at the time to be temporarily absent, having 
been called to Zanzibar, which will account for the hesitation shown by the man left in 
charge, and the want of decision displayed previous to the search, and in yt vin, bor 

isoners and slaves to be kept at the Vice-Consulate when they ought. to have 
letained by the Sultan’s authority. 

Lieutenant Smith on this occasion acted with great firmness and tact, and the 
Sultan has supported him by ordering the slave-dealers and slaves to be sent here at 
once, which has already been done. 

The notes of evidence collected from the parties clearly shows the difficulties that, 
at present, stand in the way of slave-deaiers on Jand. Slaves, it seems, if we may judge 
from this gang, are kept away from the coast towns until they have acquired some 
knowledge ot the language. They are collected and moved in the most clandestine 
manner, and if taken in canoes across the narrow sea that separates Zanzibar Island 
from the mainland sixteen times the passage-money is charged that would be taken for 
a free man, proving that the watch now kept by the Sultan’s authorities over small 
craft is considered more dangerous than it was when the boats of our ships were stationed 


That the danger to canoes carrying slaves is real may be known from a case that 
has just occurred. Two of General Mathews’ guard, when on the coast at night ina 
canoe, observed a suspicious canoe coming towards the shore ; when hailed, the stranger 
stood out to sea, followed by the other; the chase was kept up across the channel, and 
the slave-canoe, for such it proved to be, only taken near Bagamoyo, after a chase of 
30 miles. 

I have received information of another attempt to arrest slaves said to be collected 
6 miles from Kilwa for conveyance to Zanzibar, which failed through a slight delay on 
the part of the acting official; notice having been received where the slaves were 
supposed to be of the approach of soldiers. Allowance must be made for the Acting 
Governor in hesitating without inquiry to send soldiers the instant they were asked for 
to search houses so far from town. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 294. 
Vice-Consul Smith to Sir J. Kirk. 


: Kilwa Kivinji, July 5, 1884, 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that on the evening of the 25th June one of 
my servants brought me a female slave, who stated that she and her husband had that 
morning been taken to a house in a hamlet named Kisanji, distant from this town 3 or 
4 miles, and there chained to an already collected gang of slaves, which she had heard 
was to be marched to Bagamoyo. She had been liberated to cook for the Leu! of 
slaves, had make her escape, and had returned to the town. Being convinced of her 
sincerity by certain points in her story, I went at once to the Khadi Khalfan, who is 
acting for the absent Governor, and requested that soldiers should be sent to seize the 
slaves and owners. He wished to wait till the next day; however, on my pressing him, 
he consented. I felt doubts as to whether due diligence would be used, and as my 
coxswain whom I[ should have sent was sick, I thought it my duty to accompany the 
party, at the same time intending to keep in the background. 

I told the Khadi of my intention, and set out with the Arab soldiers, some of my 
own men, and the woman. 

As I had carefully explained to the Khadi that I did not wish to take command of 
the party, but only to go as an overlooker, I was much annoyed when on nearing the 
spot the head soldier told me that he had been ordered to obey my instructions. 
However, my servant afterwards told me that he had heard the i giving them 
instructions about entering the house and satisfying me as to whcther slaves were in the 
house, and, indeed, in entering the house I gave no directions. 

The house pointed out by the woman was surrounded ; the soldiers knocked at the 
door, asked for the owner, and on his admitting that slaves were concealed within, they 
pushed past him and entered, whilst I followed. After a slight scuffle three prisoners 
were secured, and a gang of eleven slaves was found in a chain ina side room. Two of 
the prisoners owned some of the slaves and were in charge of others, the third, who 
owned fess)” unfortunately escaped whilst we were returning to the town. _ 
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The fort being closed when we arrived, I took both slaves and prisoners into my 
house at the desire of the soldiers, and the next day, being unwilling to be any hive to 
the confinement of these people in the fort, where they would, as the Khadi admitted, 
be half starved, I asked leave to keep them in my house, to which the Khadi made no 
objection. I told him they were at his disposal whenever he liked to send for them. 
I tried at the same time to persuade him to arrest the owner of the house, who, I had 
discovered, was in the habit of accommodating dealers whilst they were collecting their 
gangs, and whose arrest was therefore all the more to be desired, but I was not 
successful, 

I had already sent to him on this matter, and afterwards sent twice more to ask for 
this man’s arrest, and for that of one Salim, the owner of some of the slaves. 

The Khadi is an old man, and possesses the utmost fear of His Highness and of the 
absent Governor, and saying that he had only been ordered to settle small matters and 
dared not meddle with great ones, he refused to order the arrest of these two. After 
five days, however, he told me that he had done wrong, that he wished the prisoners 
delivered over, to which I of course made no objection; that he would, if possible, arrest 
the two men, who, however, as might have been expected, have disappeared. 

The slaves the Khadi was content to leave with me; when, however, I afterwards 
asked for the arrest of Khalfan of Kiswere, who had sent Mwana Yamu and her infant 
child from that place to this, 1 was met by excuses, and after messages had passed to 
and fro, and the Khadi had been shown the copy of His Highness’ Proclamation of 
the 18th April, 1876, and his attention had been called to the words which prohibit all 
transport of slaves by land, he finally answered that he had never been told that sending 
slaves a short distance was forbidden, and thus gave me to understand that the man 
should not be arrested. 

I thought that a little generosity on the occasion of this capture would be most 
useful as an advertisement that I was anxious for intelligence, and I therefore distributed 
nearly 6/. amongst the captors and the slave-woman, which expenditure I hope you will 
approve. 

‘al I inclose a summary of the information which I gained from the prisoners and 
slaves, From it you will see that no one of the party is raw, and that each of the recent 
arrivals was first taken to an outlying plantation for the purpose of learning Swahili. 
This tends to show that a raw slave is a dangerous possession, but the very low price 
charged for concealing slaves in a house shows the difficulty with which their presence 
is detected. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Cc. S. SMITH. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 294. 


Vice-Consul Smith’s Report regarding Capture of Slave-dealers and Slaves. 


Summary of Examination of Prisoners, June 26, 1884. 


HUSSEIN, an Assarbi, lives at Ngambo, Zanzibar; landed at Bagamoyo, and 
came six days ago: 

*‘T own one slave, a female ; she cost 19 dollars. Two of the owners of slaves 
escaped at the time of the capture. I know nothing of them. It costs one-eighth 
of a dollar to keep a slave in one of these houses; they can stay any time for this; 
the slave’s owner gives the food. It costs 2 dollars to send a slave in a canoe from 
Bagamoyo to Zanzibar. My companion and I intended to take the slaves to Bagamoyo, 
not to enter the town, but to sell them amongst the Wazeramo; then to buy cattle to 
send to Zanzibar. This is our first attempt.” 

Hussein, freed slave of Ali-bin-Yussuf: 

“JT live at Mkunazini, Zanzibar, I bought the female slave with her child for 
26 dollars, and the little concubine for 28} dollars. My schemes the same as my com- 

nion’s. We should have travelled by any road we could. We should have marched 
y night and hidden in the bush all day.” 


Examination of Slaves. 


Zaidi, born Kilwa Kisiwani; came here a month ago; bought by Salim Mataka 
two days ago for sale in Zanzibar. 
Suji, Mgindo; brought down nine years ago: 
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“My master was Khalfan, a Hindi (found to be a subject of His Highness). He 
sold me to Salim Mataka.” ’ 

IsmaiJ, Yao; brought down about three years ago; was first in an outlying 
plantation : 

“ My master Salim Mataka. Some of my friends saw me and wished to redeem me. 
Salim was afraid I should run away, and wished to send me to Zanzibar.” 

Sikuruni, Nyassa; brought down four years ago; the first spent in a plantation, 
then in the town : 

“T was sold yesterday with my wife to Hussein Khadimu.” 

Tambara, Nyassa ; two years on the coast, first in a plantation, then in the town; 

“My master, Seyyidi, took me to the house; I was told to go inside, and the chain 
was put on, I don’t know whether I was sold or not.” 

Majaliwa, Nyassa ; came to the coast two years ago : 

“ The first year I was in a plantation; Seyyidi was my master.” 

Jaffan, wife of Sikuruni, came to the coast long ago: 

‘1 was sold to Hussein Khadimu.” 

Mwana Yamu, with male child, Nyassa, came down long ago: 

**My master Khalfan of Kiswere. I was sent here four days ago in charge of a 
slave. I was to be sold, and the money spent in cocoa-nuts. I was bought by Hussein 
Khadimu.” 

Stahamili Ferratu, Nyassa ; came down about nine months ago. Have been kept 
in the plantations : 

“T do not know my master’s name.” 

Kabutu, Nyassa; have been down about five years; was first in the plantations, 
then in the town: 

“T was sold to Hussein Khadimu.” 





No. 295. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 51.) 


1, Foreign Office, August 25, 1884. 
REPRESENTATIONS have been made to Her Majesty’s Government by Messrs. 
Grey, Dawes, and Co., of the bad and dangerous state of the buoys and lights on the 
coast of the mainland and island of Zanzibar; and I am directed by Earl Granville to 


instruct you to take such steps as may be in your power, either by representation to the 
Sultan or otherwise, to remedy the evils complained of. 
You should report the result. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 296. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


No. 52.) 
Sr Foreign Office, August 29, 1884. 
EARL GRANVILLE communicated the substance of your despatch No. 165 of the 
16th ultimo to the Royal Society; and I am now directed by his Lordship to forward you 


the accompanying copy of a letter from that body, expressing their sense of the services 
rendered by you to Mr. Johnston’s expedition. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





Inclosure in No. 296. 
Mr. Foster to Mr. Lister. 


Sir, The Royal Society, Burlington House, August 19, 1884. 
I AM instructed to thank you for your letter of the 13th August, inclosing a com- 
munication from Sir John Kirk relative to the expedition for the exploration of 
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Kilimandjaro undertaken by Mr. Johnston, with the help of funds furnished from the 
Government grant administered by the Royal Society, and from the funds of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The President and officers of the Royal Society rejoice to hear that on this, as on 
many former occasions, the zeal and wisdom of Sir John Kirk have been of signal service 
to the interests of science, and they trust that Mr. Johnston, in spite of the drawbacks 
to which Sir John Kirk in his letter alludes, will be able to bring his important expedition 
to a successful conclusion, and thus furnish the material so wate desired for the solution 
of the weighty biological problems connected with the flora and fauna of Kilimandjaro. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) M. FOSTER, Secretary. 





No, 297. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk, 
No. 53.) 
ir, eds Office, August 29, 1884. 
I AM directed by Earl Granville to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch 


No. 104 of the 10th ultimo; and I am to instruct you to express to Vice-Consul Gissing 
the satisfaction with which his Lordship has read his interesting Report of his visit to 
Teita. 

A copy of the Report and the Map have been forwarded, as requested, to the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 298. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 

(No. 64.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, August 30, 1884, 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch 
No. 108 of the 25th July, reporting the arrest of slave-dealers by the Sultan’s authorities 
at Kilwa; andI am to instruct you to take an opportunity of expressing to His Highness 
the satisfaction with which Her Majesty’s Government receive the frequent proofs given 
by him of his earnest co-operation in the suppression of the Slave Trade within his 
dominions. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 299. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
No. 55.) 
ir, Foreign Office, September 6, 1884. 
WITH reference to your despatch No. 109 of the 25th July, I am directed by 
Earl Granville to transmit, under flying seal, for your perusal, a despatch which he has 
caused to be addressed to Her Majesty’s Consul for Nyassa in regard to his relations 
with the natives.* 
Should Consul O'Neill be at Mozambique when this despatch reaches you, you 
a. forward the despatch through him also, under flying seal, for transmission to its 
estination. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





* No. 108. 
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No. 300, 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received September 8, 2°59 p.m.) 


Tel hic, 2 Z ibar, tember 1884, 
¢ “Kce0 ING to tel m from Foot, Rua, Shire Rive va is 


River to navigation to 
English. Steamer recovered. Makololo more friendly, Bamakuben de Chikusi. 
O'Neill, Blantyre. 





No. 301. 
Earl Granville to Sir J. Kirk. 


(Tel hic.) Foreign Offce, September 9, 1884. 
AT was date of Foot’s telegram referred to in your telegram of yesterday ? 





No. 302. 


Sir J. Kirk to Eari Granville—(Received September 10.) 


(Telegraphi 


a Zanzibar, September 10, 1884. 
BEARING date Delagoa, 7th September. 





No. 303. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 57.) 


- Foreign Office, September 12, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to transmit, for your information, the accom- 
panying copies of correspondence which has been received from the India Office relative 
to an alleged revival of the Slave Trade between East Africa and Oman.* 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 304. 
Earl Granville to Sir J. Kirk. 


(tan hic. Foreign Office, September 28, 1884, 3°15 p.m. 
OHNSTON reports Mandalla wishes for British flag and protection. He gives 
highly favourable report of people, country, and climate, and suggests establishment of 
British Colony. What is your opinion? Reply by telegraph. 





No. 305. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received September 24.) 
(Telegraphic.) Zanzibar, September 24, 1884. 


I AM awaiting arrival of Johnston in November. Consideration of scheme 
involves our possession of a coast port, Mombas or Tanga preferred. 





* In India Office, September 1], 1684. 
[634] 3M 
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No. 306. 
Earl Granville to Sir J. Kirk. 
(Telegae) . Foreign Office, September 24, 1884, 5 p.m. 


R telegram of 28rd indistinct. 
Who goes to Nyassa and Congo ? 





No. 307. 


Earl Granville to Sir J. Kirk. 
(Africa.) 
(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, September 26, 1884, 3°15 p.m. 
YOUR telegram of 24th: Johnston’s scheme. 
It would probably be too late if you await his arrival to report, as France and 
Germans are ee | to have designs of annexation. He is waiting at Chagga for 
answer of Her Majesty’s Government. 





No. 308. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville,—(Received September 27.) 
(Telegraphic.) Zanzibar, September 27, 1884. 


YOUR telegram of the 26th. 
He has arranged to come here in November, and will return to complete his work. 





No. 309. 


Vice-Consul Cracknall to Earl Granville—(Received September 29.) 


(No. 111.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, September 1, 1884. 
I HAVE the honour to confirm the following telegraphic messages sent during last 
month to your Lordship by me :— 
‘* August 8. 
“T received the following telegram from Moir, Quilimane :— 
“¢Machingiri revolted against Portuguese. Mopia sacked. Kwakwa impassable. 
Quilimane insecure. Can you send gun-boat ?’ 
“‘T replied : ‘ Impossible.’ ” 
‘* August 22. 
“T received following telegram from Mozambique :— 
“¢Q’Neill left Mandala, 21st July, for Quilimane; still missing. Communication 
with Foot unreliable by Lakes Company. Safety of Mandala doubtful.’ ” 


Your Lordship will observe that I replied, “ Impossible” in answer to the demand 
made for a gun-boat in the first telegram. I replied thus as the only vessel of war 
expected here was Her Majesty’s ship “ Decoy,” which was cruizing on the coast and 
likely to return in a week, She was not available for this duty, as she is not sufficiently 
powerful to steam to Quilimane against the monsoon now blowing. Moreover, there 
was no occasion, as far as I can judge, for any of Her Majesty’s ships to, go specially 
from here on such a duty. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) W. B. CRACKNALL. 
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No. 310. 
Earl Granville to Sir J. Kirk. 


Telegraphic. Foreign Office, September 29, 1884, 5 P.M. 
. Rebate; but you must use your diecteon in case of _ danger of our being 
forestalled. 








No, 311. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received October 1, 5°30 P.M.) 


(Telegraphic. Zanzibar, October 1, 1884. 
MAILS EAMER sails on the 9th. Are there any orders? Telegram received 
from Goodrich, Blantyre :— 
“Foot died 16th. Angorie hs have burnt and pillaged country round here and 


Zambra. Captured numbers people. Remain in charge Consulate pending your 
instructions.” 





No. 312. 
Earl Granville to Sir J. Kirk. 


(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, October 2, 1884, 3 P.M. 

LEAVE to your discretion to sanction Goodrich taking temporary charge at 
Nyassa, or send one of Vice-Consuls. Take every possible means to obtain information 
of, and give assistance to, Foot’s family. 


No. 813. 
The Earl of Chichester to Earl Granville.—(Received October 6.) 
(Private.) 
Dear Granville, Cobham Hall, Gravesend, Oclober 6, 1884. 


I HAVE been asked by my friend Bishop Hannington to mention his name 
to you. 


He is going to take charge of the Church Missionary Society’s Mission at Lake 
Nyanza, &c., in East Africa. 

He thinks that he may be of some use in checking the Slave Trade, and, no doubt, 
will at times correspond with our Consul at Zanzibar, who, as you are aware, has been 
very active and useful in this matter, and much interested in the Church Missionary 
Society’s Missions. 

Bishop Hannington is a good, simple-minded man, who has already spent some time 
in that part of Africa. 

He does not expect or ask you to do anything, but only asks me to name him to you, 


in order, I suppose, that if you should hear of him you should know that he is a good 
man, and not a fanatic or an impostor. 


Don’t trouble yourself to answer this. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CHICHESTER. 





No. 314. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
No, 64. Confidential.) 
ir, Foreign Office, October 9, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to inclose, for your confidential information, copy 
of a letter = been addressed to ee persia Mr, Johnston from 
Chagga,* in which he - nadia h terms of the country of Kilimanjaro as being 
eminently adapted for European eotenidation from its climate, soil, and accessibility 

® No. 
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from the coast, urges the importance of securing it as a field for British enterprise, and 
states that this advantage can be secured if Mandala, whom he. describes as the 
principal Chief, is allowed to fly the British flag. He adds that the German traveller, 
Dr. Fischer, and the French explorer, M. Revoil, have directed the attention of their 
respective Governments to the project of colonizing the district. 

On receipt of this letter the communication with you by telegraph took place 
which resulted in Lord Granville intimating his approval of your intention to discuss | 
the matter with Mr. Johnston during his expected visit to Zanzibar in November, and 
authorizing you to use your discretion as to the action that might be necessary if, 
in the meantime, there should appear to be any danger of an attempt on the part of 
another Power to forestall us. 

Mr. Johnston’s representations appear to Her Majesty's Government to be worthy 
of consideration. His knowledge of the country, when he wrote, was recent, and his 
acquaintance with the natives necessarily imperfect ; but his impression of the general 
qualifications of the country for European colonization could not he altogether 
erroneous ; and if more mature experience should have confirmed his views it would 
be undesirable that an opportunity should be neglected of securing a hold over a 
territory adapted for British enterprise, and favourably situated for striking a blow at 
the Slave Trade. Her Majesty’s Government would therefore wish that you should study 
the subject attentively, with the view of forming an accurate opinion as to the merits of 
Mr. Johnston’s scheme ; and I am specially to point out to you that at the present 
moment the attention of European Powers is directed to an unprecedented extent to the 
question of the formation of Settlements on the African coast, that action has been in 
recent cases prompt and secret, and that it is essential that a district situated like that 
of Kilimanjaro, if Mr. Johnston’s description of it is correct, should not be placed 
under the protection of another flag, to the possible detriment of British interests. 


Tan, &e. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 315. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 65.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, October 9, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a 
letter from Lord Chichester relating to the proposed journey of Bishop Hannington to 
the Nyanza ;* and I am to request that you will afford the Bishop all the assistance which 
you properly can give him in case of necessity. 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 316. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
No. 66.) 
ir, Foreign Office, October 10, 1884. 
WITH reference to Mr. Cracknall’s despatch No. 111 of the ist ultimo, I am 
directed by Earl Granville to express to you his approval of the reply sent by you to 
Mr. Moir’s telegram asking for a gun-boat to be sent to Quilimane. 
The Lords of the Admiralty have been so informed. 
I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





* No. 313. 
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+i Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received October 29.) 
oO. * / 
y Zanzibar, Septémber 28, 1884. 

I HAVE the houour to report having inspected the coast districts: between 
Mombasa and Lamu. I left Zanzibar by mail-steamer on the Srd August, arriving the 
same day at Mombasa. It had been my intention to proceed the following day by Jand, 
but Captain Gissing being then ill with fever, I delayed my departure until he could 
accompany me. 

e set out on the 13th of last month from Mombasa and travelled together as far 
as the limit of Malindi, which is also the limit of the Mombasa Vice-Consular jurisdiction, 
and where Captain Gissing turned to complete the examination of some parts of his 
district which we had omitted as lying off the line of route. 

I await Captain Gissing’s Report on the condition of this part of the country, its trade 
and agricultural prospects; but as it cannot reach me in time to be forwarded by the 
present occasion, I may briefly state that the drought, which over the whole of east 
tropical Africa has this year been severe, has caused famine and death in some of the 
inland districts, and everywhere raised the prices of all articles of food. The coast towns 
have been saved from actual want only through the mail service, which fortunately has 
enabled the merchants to import grain from abroad, a service which I found highly 
appreciated and spoken of by all classes. At the time of our visit the new crop was just 
ripening near the coast, and already this is relieving the famine in the interior, where the 
harvest has proved a total failure. 

It was evident from what Captain Gissing and I saw and heard in the Malindi 
district that this famine would offer ar occasion for the renewal of Slave Trade, for not 
only were the Giriama people parting with their slaves to the people of the coast in 
exchange for grain, but some had sold their children ; indeed as things then were it was 
difficult to say much against such transfer, so long as the slaves were not passed and 
trafficked with elsewhere. 

Further north I found this Slave Trade being developed, and knowing its origin was 
ahle at once to take steps to meet it, and I hope that the acute famine being now over 
no further mischief will follow, and that as rain has since fallen in the famine district the 
people will be less willing to part with labour. 

In this case the utility of the district Vice-Consuilar system, combined with such visits 
of inspection as I was now on, became cvident ; otherwise a new branch of the Slave Trade 
would have been firmly established before anything was known of it. On this subject, 
however, I shall have occasion to revert hereafter when speaking of the steps taken at 
Lamu, where the slaves were being sold. 

Nothing could have exceeded the hospitality and kindness displayed by all classes 
throughout the districts visited, and the Sultan has since given substantial proof to all 
who supported me of the pleasure with which he received my Report. 

While detained at Mombasa I was fortunate in being aide to overcome the old 
mistrust arising out of the constant opposition in which I have unfortunately been placed 
to the native Chiefs through the meddlesome and often irregular doings of the 
missionaries. ‘They now fally understand our work, and I trust that the good relation 
established will continue. 

Salim, the Masrui Chief and Sultan’s Governor at Takaungu, was excessive in his 
cordial welcome, clearing the paths for us to walk on through the whole of his jurisdiction, 
which extends over 30 miles. I was able while with him to compromise an old dispute 
about possession of a house occupied by the Mission in Mombasa, to which Salim 
apparently had a very good claim, which he was pressing in our Court. This [ settled for 
a sum of money which the Mission Society had authorized me to pay on their account if 
an arrangement could be come to. 

After passing Malindi, Captain Gissing left me and returned, while I went on to 
Lamu. As this part of the coast is at present somewhat unsafe from bands of wandering 
Gallas and armed runaway slaves, the Governor of Malindi insisted on his two brothers, 
Seif (the Sub-Governor of Mambrui) and Suleman accompanying me. These two escorted 
me round Formosa Bay as faras Lamu. Their civility was extreme, and although this 
journey was far from pleasant, for it rained heavily the whole time, they were always 
cheerful and ready on the march or in camp. Formosa Bay is a part of the coast that 
has been little visited, and there is little to induce any European to undertake the 
journey; the only point of interest being the River Tana, which we crossed at its 
mouth, and ey undoubtedly ought to be utilized as a practicable highway of seme- 
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mportance to the interior : at present there is not even a ferry-boat by which to cross, 
and we were dependent on old rotten canoes, washed up by the stream, in which to ferry 
over our ag a deep river full of crocodiles and hippopotamus. 

On reaching Kipini, at the mouth of the River Ozy, I received a letter from 
Mr. Haggerd, who had returned to Lamu, warning me not to visit Sultan Simba, which I 
was prepared to do had he thought my going there would have been of use. Witha 
view to gain information for my guidance on this point, I had directed the Vice-Consul 
to go to Witu and report on the state of things there. I herewith inclose Mr. Haggard’s 
official Report, from which it will be seen that he carried out his delicate and somewhat 
risky duty with much tact. Had it not been that I was expected to pass very shortly, it 
is his impression he would have been detained, and pressure brought to bear in order to 
extort help in the way of arms and ammunition. When in Lamu I heard enough to 
substantiate Mr. Haggard’s impression, that Sultan Simba is playing a double game, that 
he is insincere in his desire for peace, and that he has hopes of being able still further to 
harass and plunder the coast, if not to make himself independent of Zanzibar. It isa 
matter the Sultan of Zanzibar will have to face, and I found on my return he had been 
kept very badly informed of the ruin already inflicted ion the trade of Lamu by the 
lawless bands of robbers sent out from Witu. His Highness now intends visiting very 
shortly Lamu and other coast ports in person, and if my present journey has had any 
share in indu‘ing him to take a personal interest in the affairs of the coast it will not be 
without valuable results, for the greatest difficulty I have experienced hitherto has been 
his utter apathy to what takes place away from Zanzibar so long as he receives his 
revenue. 

It was while in Lamu awaiting the arrival of the mail-stcamer, and resting after a 
march of 200 miles, I came to know the course the new land Slave Trade, to which I 
have before alluded, had taken. 

T inclose Vice-Consul Haggard’s official Report of what passed at Lamu while | was 
there. The steps therein described were taken under my direction, and I visited the 
Governor and personally conducted all the interviews that took place. 

Since Mr. Haggard’s Report was written the Governor of Lamu has come to 
Zanzibar, ani I have discussed the matter with his Highness, and stringent orders have 
been issued to all the Governors and local authorities along the route to take effective 
steps, and, if necessary, use force to stop the traffic. 

I may observe that the Somalis, who have been cut off for now many years from 
the supply of slaves they formerly obtained by sea, have obtained a limited number 
through Sultan Simba and his people, who kidnap them on the Lamu estates. In this 
way the district between Kipini and Lamu, two days’ journey in extent, that, until lately, 
was well cultivated and productive, has in a few years become a trackless jungle, as 
has been described by Mr. Haggard in his Report, and as I myself now saw. The slaves 
so kidnapped were exchanged for gunpowder, which, it appears, from Simba’s statement, 
reached the Somalis from Makulla, on the Arabian shore, and was taken to places near 
Ras Hafun on the coast, to be brought by land and bartered for slaves. Since the 
Nakib of Makulla was expelled by the Indian Government, and his country given over 
to the Jemadar of Sheher, this supply of gunpower has failed, and this is one grievance 
Simba now has against us, with which he charged Mr. Haggard. 

These Somalis, finding a new supply of slaves obtainable from the famine districts, 
had already begun to buy them from dealers, and a business had already been 
established that I hope will now be put a stop to through the action taken at Lamu, as 
reported in Mr. Haggard’s letter, and the steps that have since been adopted here. 

On my return voyage I directed the Captain of the mail-steamer to enter Malindi 
Harbour under the provisions of the contract, in order to land the two high Arab 
officials who had so kindly escorted and protected me the latter half of my way. This I 
may observe is the only deviation that has been made during the first year of the mail 
contract. The Captain of the steamer found Malindi a sate and easy anchorage, and 
the inquiries he made gave good encouragement to ships to arrange to call there after 
the grain and oil seed crops have been harvested. 

I have separately asked sanction for the necessary expenses of this journey, which 
included a long land march, on which J had to take tents and pay for porters, guides, 
and guard. I would also ask that I might be allowed to expend a sum not exceedi 
801. for presents to the three Chiefs, namely, Salim, of Takaungu, Shek Seif, and She’ 
Suleman, who did so much to facilitate my work. 

| 1 have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
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Vice-Consul Haggard to Sir J. Kirk. 


Sir, Lamu, East Coast of Africa, August 25, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that I left this place in my boat at daylight on 
Monday, the 12th August, for Kolumbi, with the intention of visiting, the rebel Chief, 
Ahmet-bin-Sultan Komloot, commonly known as“ Simba” (the Lion), who now resides in 
pe fortified village of Witu, about four days’ easy journey to the southward of 

mu. 

Simba, who is now a very old man and a cripple, is of the Wagunia race of Nelhani- 
Arab descent, and was formerly King of the Island of Patta, about 15 miles to the 
northward of Lamu. After many years fighting and heavy slaughter he was driven from 
there about fifteen years ago by the then Sultan of Zanzibar, who took his island, and 
Simba fled to Kau on the River Ozy, where he settled, and began to collect round him a 
new tribe in the place of the one which had been annihilated. After living for a few 
years at Kau he was again driven abroad by the same power, and this time he migrated 
to the wilderness and settled at a place called Witu, where he has practically been since 
undisturbed, and his following, which is composed chiefly of all the malcontents, 
bankrupts, and felons of the surrounding country, and very largely also of runaway slaves, 
has in consequence become numerous, powerful, and dreaded, ‘These people are now best 
known by the name of ‘“ Watoro,” or runaways, but they cail themselves “ Watuawitu,” 
with the exception of the inhabitants of a few of the more northern villages, who call 
themselves “ Wakengi,” or the ‘ Restless people,’ which is a very good name for 
them. 

Of late years all these people have lived chiefly by plundering the neighbouring 
Swahili villages, and by selling the captured inhabitants as slaves to the Somalis in 
exchange for cattle, or not unfrequently back to the Swahilis themselves, from whom 
they again invariably take the earliest opportunity of restealing them. 

Of course, these raids have been productive of much bloodshed and distress, and as. 
the Watoro have grown more and more powerful, so their depredations and enormities 
have become more and more frequent, and the sense of insecurity experienced by the 
neighbourmg Swahilis shows itself in the fact that less and less land is cultivated every 
year, for no man now dare work alone in his own field, if only a few hundred yards away 
from his village. ‘he hands of the Watoro are now against almost every man, and 
almost every man’s hand is against them, Although they live not far from the sea they 
have but one port open to them, and that is the village of Kipini at the mouth of the 
River Ozy, the Governor of which place is afraid to deny them entrance. 

Some of my objects in visiting Simba were to point out to bim the advantages of 
legitimate trade, and of checking his people’s marauding tastes, and to ask permission for 
a trader to settle in Witu: having found a Hindi merchant with sufficient courage to 
attempt it, this man I took with me, 

Some four months ago I had written to Simba to propose this visit, but circum- 
stances had prevented me from making the journey until now. 

1 arrived at Kolumbi at 8 p.a. of the 12th August, after a difficult passage, and 
finding the small-pox was raging with great virulence there made my whole party sleep 
in the boat. 

To show the disturbed state of the country, on this very day a man and a boy left 
Kolumbi to go to Harura, a Swahili village contiguous to the Watoro districts; near 
Harura they approached a fire they saw burning to warm themselves, but round which, 
unfortunately for the Swahilis, six Wakengi were stretched: they jumped up to seize the 
Swahilis, and one man captured the boy, holding him by the left wrist, whilst he watched 
the remainder pursuing the man unsuccessfully. The lad suddenly drew his captor’s 
knife and stabbed the man twice in the stomach, killing him: the remainder of the party 
coming up at that moment the boy was stabbed in the back, but somehow he managed 
to get away, then to die in Kolumbi a few hours later. 

On the following morning, the 13th August, I started for Mpecatoni, as early as 
possible, to keep my men clear of infection of the small-pox, but I myself found it 
necessary to visit the Headman of Kolumbi in his village, and [ there saw many poor 
wretches crawling about in all stages of the disease; the Headman himself had just lost 
one son from small-pox, he had another one sick, and was himself only then recovering 
from the illness. 

I may remark here that this dreadful, malady is creating great havoc in Lamu and 
all the surrounding districts ; in places there is not a house where there is not one dead, 
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and at the little town of Siyu, on the Island of Patta, it is reported that no less than 
1,400 people have died during the epidemic. 

I arrived at Mpecatoni in four hours and a-half, and that afternoon was seized with 
fever. On the following morning at daylight, although weak and trembling, I was 
compelled to start for Kipini, where I arrived in seven hours, feeling comparatively well, 
having walked through the fever. On the march we met a y of Somalis who 
attempted to stop my porters, but upon seeing an armed party following they desisted. 
The distance between Mpecatoni aud Kipini is from 20 to 25 miles. 

That evening [ succeeded in dispatching a messenger t> Simba to tell him I had 
come > see him, and to ask for porters, as I could obtain none, every one being afraid to 
go to Witu. 

Kipini is a small village on the northern side of the mouth of the River Ozy. It is 
stockaded to protect it from the Watoro, but the defences are in wretched order. The 
River Ozy at its mouth is about a mile wide, and very shallow at low water, a man being 
able to walk across, Outside there is a reef right across the entrance of the river, which 
in the south-west monsoon forms a very bad bar. They say there is a passage in the 
reef through which small dhows pass in the north-east monsoon, but I could not 
distinguish it by the eye, even when the sea was comparatively calm. 

he plantations round Kipini seemed to be cultivated with more care and better 
result than those nearer Lamu; this I attribute to the freedom from molestation by the 
Watoro, it being obviously to the advantage of those people to keep on good terms with 
the inhabitants of their only port, Kipini. In the centre of every field is a high platform, 
upon which stands a slave with a pile of stones at his feet and a sling in his hand, the 
missiles from which must do much more harm to the grain than the birds the man is 
there to frighten away. 

On 15th August I visited a large ruined town about a mile and a-half to the 
northward of Kipini. It must once have been a place of cousiderable importance, well 
built of stone, and covering a large area. It is said it was deserted sixty years ago in 
consequence of repeated attacks from the Galla tribes, who then inhabited the immediate 
neighbourhood, but I should think the more probable reason was the sudden silting up 
of the good harbour upon whose shores it was built: what, not so long ago, was a deep 
and well-protected haven, is now at low water an extensive dry sand-bank. 

In this ruined town is the interesting tomb of Fumo Liongo, a great Swahili hero 
and poet, of whom there are most romantic stories extant, and whose exploits are still 
sung in his own verses, the language of which is written and recited in the ancient 
classical Swahili tongue, nowadays understood by very few people, if any. There is a 
story told of Fumo Liongo, something similar to the legend of Achilles and his heel. 
Fumo Liongo, from his wonderful escapes in battle, was also said to be invulnerable but 
in one place, and that was his navel. He was supposed to be invulnerable there also, 
unless stabbed by a blood relation with a copper needle. Some conspirators prevailed 
upon Fumo Liongo’s son, Sali, to try the experiment, promising him the Chieftainship as 
his reward if successful. Sali thereupon stabbed his father whilst asleep, but he was 
immediately himself killed by the conspirators for his cruelty. Fumo Tiongo’s grave is 
still visited by pilgrims. 

Ou the afternoon of Friday, 16th August, a party of twenty-nine men arrived from 
Witu in answer to my letter to Simba, viz., twenty porters and nine armed men. ‘These 
people amused themselves in the evening dancing and singing. Their war dances were 
very savage, but their singing was most melodious and pleasing, and the time they kept 
wonderfully correct, the whole performance being entirely different from anything I have 
seen amongst the neighbouring peoples, and far superior. 

I left Kipini at daylight on 17th August for Witu, and passed through a more or 
less open country, with numerous valleys of fresh water, some of which become dry in 
the dry season and some do not. On the march we disturbed a large lion right in our 
path ; the spoor of these animals was to be seen everywhere. Witu has been visited 
once or twice by white men, but not for several years, The soil around is rich and 
productive, and underneath at various depths is ancient coral rock. Witu lies in low 
ground, and adjacent to the town is a large valley of very salt water, which curiously 
enough is full of fresh water fish and none other. I should imagine that all the country 
in the immediate vicinity of Witu was very uuhealthy. 

The town itself is in the centre of the densest bush I have seen, about three or four 
miles round; so dense and so impervious is it, that it gives vou the impression of having 
been artificially planted for defence, and I consider there is little doubt but what it has 
been so planted. It is strongly stockaded with trunks of trees, but the bush has grown 
over all the stockade so as to quite conceal it, except at the gates, which are very 
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massive, and can only open wide enough for one man to pass at a time. These 
gates are always kept strongly secured. m J arrived at 11 a.m. I still found them 
shut, and it took over a quarter of an hour to remove the obstructions. On entering the 
town I walked at once to Simba’s stone house, and found him ready at the door to 
receive me, splendidly dressed ; with him were his two sons, Fum Bakari and Mku, and 
his brother-in-law, a light-coloured Swahili or Arab, called Monyi-bin-Abdallah. After a 
few minutes’ conversation I withdrew to the house prepared for me. At 2°35 p.m. I 
Pyeige to Simba, and, reading from notes the object of my visit, had & long interview. 
im— 

ist. That I was an officer sent to Lamu and its neighbouring districts by Her 
Majesty the Queen of England to protect British subjects and to eneourage trade, with 
the hopes that the slienitingion of the legitimate trade would in time, by making the 
people more wealthy, tend to check petty wars and disturbances, and to encourage 
agriculture. 

2nd. That I had come to Witu, in obedience to orders, to ask him, in the name of 
Her Majesty the Queen, to protect British subjects, traders, and travellers, and to help 
them in their legitimate enterprise by his power and influence. 

5rd. If at any time he had cause for complaint against any British subjects, I asked 
him to send them or their names to me at Lamu, but not to take the law into his own 
hands, or to allow his people to do so either. 

4th. On the other hand, I asked him, if British subjects were injured by his people, 
that he would see them righted. 

5th. I asked him not to permit British subjects in any way, direct or indirect, to 
embark in the Slave Trade, ml begged that he would inform me of any such attempt. 

6th. I spoke about trade generally, specifying different articles, and recommended 
peace and agriculture as the greatest sources of wealth. 

Simba promised to attend to all I had asked him, and also remarked he wished me 
to beg you (Sir John Kirk) to tell the Sultan of Zanzibar that he (Simba) was an old 
man now, and wished to live and die at peace with all men ; and he asked me also to tell 
every one the same thing. I replied I would do as he wished me to do, if he could 
guarantee that his people should commit no further enormities or depredations ; this he 
said he would do. 

I then withdrew. 

From what passed at this interview I was inclined to think that Simba was sincere 
in his desire for peace and quiet ; but from events which subsequently occurred I imagine 
he is more or less playing a double game. The common goosip is that Simba is 
anxious for peace, but that it is his son, Fum Bakari, who is the firebrand. I am inclined 
to think, that although undoubtedly Fum Bakari is a great rascal, he is more or less 
made a scapegoat to conceal his father’s and Monyi-bin-Abdallah’s designs. 

That evening after dark Simba’s brother-in-law and chief adviser, Monyi-bin- 
Abdallah, called on me, and asked for a private interview, which I granted. 

To my amazement he commenced what he had to say by threatening me. 

The burthen of his communications were words or innuendos to this effect :-— 

1st. That I had written four months previously to propose a visit to Simba, and had 
not come until now; consequently I had insulted Simba, and my conduct merited 
punishment. 

2nd. That the English had assisted His Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar in taking 
prisoner some Chief’ or other at a place called Makelli, through whom until then Simba 
had been in the hahit of obtaining his guns and ammunition, and now that I was in their 
power retaliation upon me was perfectly just ; but, however, there was a loophole by which 
I might escape, if I myself would consent to run guns and powder for them from Lamu, 
but if I declined the consequences might be unpleasant. In reply, I expressed with some 
warmth my indignation at. my non-arrival in Witu before now Kg made a grievance. 
As for the Chief at Makelli, 1 declared I had never even heard of the man, and did not 
know to what he alluded ; and in reply to his suggestion, that I should run guns, I poini- 
blank refused to do anything of the Nand. At that moment happily we were interrupted, 
and Monyi-bin-Abdallah flew out of my hut in a passion. The man’s manner towards me 
was 80 iinaeniog, sinister, and ferocious, that I could not but feel uneasy at my 
helpless position, in a town full of savages so securely walled that a cat could not escape 
from it; and I plainly saw from the drift of his remarks that the rumour is not unfounded, 
that Simba is about to join Mbaruk (the rebel Chief agus the Sultan residing near 
Mombasa), and that the idea had suggested itself to Simba to make a prisoner of me to 
play ed off against any attacks made upon them by His Highness the Sultan of 
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I may remark here that Simba can bring about 3,000 men into the field, but not all 
armed with guns. That night and the following day I had a rather serious return of 
fever, and in my stifling mud-room, with no ventilation or light, and swarming with rats 
and every description of vermin that feeds on man, my sufferings were considerable. On 
the morning of Sunday, the 18th August, I was visited by Monyi Abdallah, and I 

ositively declining to renew the conversation of the previous evening, he suddenly 
informed me I could have porters to leave Witu when I chose, so I at once settled to 
‘ leave on the following morning at daylight. 

At 4 p.m. I went to take leave of Simba, whose manner was cold, and I then received 
his permission for a Hindi trader to settle in Witu. Simba also informed me he should 
send for my interpreter in the evening to make a communication. My interpreter 
accordingly went after dark, and. Simba then repeated to him, without the threats, all 
that Monyi-bin-Abdallah had said to me on the previous night. 

Simba also told my interpreter to ask me, in the event of my still refusing to 
smuggle guns for him, to beg you (Sir John Kirk) to undertake the business. I have 
not the least doubt that Simba had ordered Monyi-bin-Abdallah to try and frighten me 
into compliance, but that failing, for some reason or other he determined to let the 
matter drop, and appeared in a hurry to get rid of me. 

I may remark here that punishment from His Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
sooner or later, seems to be very generally anticipated at Witu, and I consider it would 
be wise not to disappoint them, but to destroy the whole colony as soon as possible, and 
capture their leaders, or, with their rapidly increasing strength, they may very possibly 
attack him somewhere. Anyhow, if unmolested much longer the Watoro will succeed in 
completing the ruin and destruction of this fine country. 

Slaves are numerous at Witu, Simba alone possessing 600. The plantations 
are extensive and fruitful, the soil beiug very productive; a peculiarly large species of 
cocoanut is grown in them, of a superior kind to any I have seen at Zanzibar, faci, or 
elsewhere. In cddition to Witu there are six principal villages in the vicinity under 
Simba, the inhabitants of which call themselves “ Watua Witu,” namely, Hamasi, 
Mohonda, Mawani, Chanja, Gongoni, and Mominini; the inhabitants of these seven 
villages together number nearly 6,000 souls. _A little to the northward are several more 
villages, whose inhabitants call themselves ‘“‘ Wakengi.” The most important of these are 
Balana, Katana, Balo, and Mtangamakundu. These Wakengi are partially independent 
of Simba, but he commands them in most things, and only the other day put some of 
their Headmen in prison for disobeying his orders. 

I left Witu on the morning of the 20th before daylight, and arrived at Kipini in 
five hours, 

On 21st August, after endless trouble in obtaining porters, I started on my return 
journey to Lamu, arriving at Kolumbi on the 22nd. Having loaded my boat I dropped 
down the creek in the evening, intending to anchor somewhere near its entrance, but a 
fine breeze springing up I pusbed straight on through the night to Lamu, arriving there 
safely without accident. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN G. HAGGARD. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 317. 
Vice-Consul Haggard to Sir J. Kirk. 


Sir, Lamu, East Coast of Africa, September 8, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report that there has been lately an attempt to resuscitate 
the land traffic of slaves into Somali Land through this district. The circumstances leading 
to it are these :-— : : 

In consequence of the scarcity of rain this year in the Wanika country, in the 
neighbourhood of Takaungu, there has been a failure of the crops, and a famine has 
followed with all its horrors. Missionaries report that in travelling the stench is 
sometimes dreadful from the dead bodies lying in the bush by the wayside, and the 
Hindi merchants at Takaungu and neighbouring towns have been asking for instructions 
how to act in the case, which is continually occurring, of starving Wanika mothers 
imploring them to take their children in exchange for food, and so save the lives of 
both. 

This famine has at once caused a Slave Trade to spring up from the Wanika country : 
first, because the people are become so weak and sickly that they are easily kidnapped, 
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and secondly, because the poor wretches almost voluntarily deliver themselves into slavery 
for the preservation of their lives. 

The rumour of their misfortune has already spread far and wide, and lately numbers 
of Somalis have been arriving here from the north, bringing with them large herds of 
cattle to ex for slaves. The first I heard of this new traffic was that a dealer had 
passed h u with eleven raw Wanika slaves, and had gone to the north out of 
all reach: .Then rumours reached me that there were fresh slaves in town, and I shortly 
atten in obtaining authentic information regarding two males, by name Dimunga and 

au. 

Dimunga had been brought to Lamu from Takaungu by land with other slaves, and 
Kau had been brought from the same place by sea, also with other slaves. On their 
arrival here they were both sold to a Somali named Mahommed. 

Having investigated the case myself, I sent these men by your direction to the 
Governor of Lamu for his inquiry to be made, pointing out to him that a clear breach of 
the Sultan’s Proclamations had taken place, and that the slaves should be confiscated. 
On the following day, between fifty and sixty armed Somalis came to this Vice-Consulate 
and demanded restitution of the slaves taken from Mahommed. I admitted two of them 
disarmed, and told them that the matter was in the hands of the Sultan’s officer, the 
‘Governor of Lamu, and referred them to him. They informed me that they had already 
‘been to see the Governor, and that he had referred them to me. 

On the following day, as some of these men again came to the Vice-Consulate saying 
they were sent by the Governor, it became evident it was necessary to see the Governor 
upon the subject. 

In an interview with him, at which you were present, the whole matter was laid 
before him, and he was urged to use his authority to prevent this new traffic. In reply, 
speaking very fairly and reasonably, he expressed himself anxious, if possible, to nip it 
in the bud, but he said it was no easy matter to do so in this case. 

“If he bad Arabs or Swahilis to deal with he could stamp it out instantly, but the 
Somalis were a very different people to meddle with, and the attempt would certainly 
result in murders and outrages being perpetrated in revenge.” 

He said also that the same Somalis who had come to the Vice-Consulate, who were 
natives of the neighbourhood of Cape Guardafui, had also been to him, when he had 
offered to pay them for the slaves he had confiscated, but they had refused the money, 
and had told him plainly that if he did not restore the slaves they would kill, and 
they added, “The English at Aden cannot prevent us from getting what slaves we like, 
and do you think you can succeed.” 

The Governor continued to say that as he had not sufficient force at his back “ he 
was afraid of the Somalis,” but if His Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar would only give 
him the means and the necessary orders he would very soon put a stop to their slave 
dealing and their insolence. 

I consider the Governor spoke with sincerity and wishes to,act in the same way, but 
there is no doubt he is in a most difficult position, and that in return for detaining these 
two slaves he may expect serious reprisals. 

Later on, the same day, the Governor sent to say that he had sent messages to the 
towns of Kipini and Kau to the south on the River Ozy, which are situated on the 
southern frontier of the Governor of Lamu’s district, to stop every one passing through on 
their way north. ' 

This must more or less check the slave traffic by land, because if the slaves are not 
brought through those towns they would have to pass through the territory of the rebel 
Chief, Simba, who, if he did not confiscate them for himself, would certainly demand so 
large a bribe that the venture would not pay. 

That night, also acting upon information he had received, the Governor seized six 
Wanika slaves who had passed by Lamu and were then at a place called Hindi, 15 miles 
to the northward; these slaves he confiscated. Since then he has captured and 
confiscated twenty more in the neighbourhood of Kipini, and I venture to remark that I 
consider that Said Soud, the Arab Governor of Lamu, has in this matter acted with 
unusual promptitude and zeal. 

In conclusion, I think that this new slave traffic has been caused by the famine 
amongst the Wanika, that it has not continued many weeks, and that the precautions 
taken will probably check it at once by land, but in consequence of the steps so taken I 
think slave running by sea from Takaungu and mijacent Ls may be expected. 

ave, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN G. HAGGARD. 
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No. 318, 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received October 29.) 


(No. 123.) 
'y Lord, Zanzibar, September 26, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to ask that the various sums, amounting in all to $61 r. 10 a., 
as shown in the accompanying abstract, and charged in my account for the quarter ended 
the 30th September, may be sanctioned. 

These refer to my official visit of inspection of the coast districts between Mombasa 
and Lamo, as reported in my No. 121 of the 23rd some and cover the cost of 
the sea voyage and of a land journey of nearly 200 miles on foot, on which I had to 
take tent and other necessaries with me ; also to obtain guides and an armed guard in the 
unsettled parts near the Galla and Watoro country. 

For many small sums it was impracticable to obtain receipts; but a list in detail has 
been here filed, and I have given a declaration that such payments as are not vouched 
for have been made by me for the public service. die 

ve, &c. 


(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
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Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville-—(Received October 29.) 
(No. 124.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, September 26, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose an extract from a letter received from the Agent of 
a London firm established both here and at Ibo, reporting the existence of a large Slave 
Trade from the Portuguese possessions to the French colonies in Madagascar and the 
Comoro Islands. : 

I shall send a copy to Mr. O'Neill, within whose Consular district this is said 
to take place, and have also informed the Captain of Her Majesty’s ship “Turquoise,” 
now here. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





Inclosure in No. 319. 


Mr. Cambell to Sir J. Kirk. 
Dear Sir, [bo, September 12, 1884. 

I HAVE learned on reliable authority that one large dhow got fully loaded up at 
Kisanga (about 12 miles from here on the continent) with slaves, and sailed for Nos 
Beh ; and I am informed that at the present moment there is a ma dhow lying in 
what is called the Pangane River, at Pangane, waiting there to be loaded up with slaves. 
I have seen myself five Arabs of this dhow in Kisanga, and it is quite openly known that 
they come there for the purpose of buying slaves. The Portuguese Government are 
entirely ignorant of this, or wink at it; but I believe the French Emigration Agent and 
Consul knows all about it. 

After these slaves are bought in Kisanga or neighbourhood, they are taken a 
inland until they reach this Pangane River, there shipped for Mayotté or Nos Beh. 
have gone 30 miles inland from Kisanga and have seen hundreds of slaves, and I am 
thoroughly convinced that a large Slave Trade is presently carried on between Mozimba 
on the north to Pomba on the south. 

If a gun-boat was sent down to this Pangane River quietly, I think it would make a 
good haul; it would require to leave on receipt of this. . _ 

* * 


(Signed) J. M. CAMBELL. 


\ 


\ 
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No. 320. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville. —' Received October 29.) 


J . Zansibar, September 27, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge your Lordship’s cypher message of the 
23rd instant, asking my opinion regarding Mr. Johnston’s scheme for a British Protec- 
torate over the country of King Mandala, a Chief in Chagga. To this I replied: “TI 
am awaiting arrival of Johnston in November; consider scheme involves our possession 
of a coast port, Mombasa or Tanga preferable.” 

I have since received your Lordship’s cypher of the 26th (partly illegible , which 
read as follows: “Your telegram of the 24th unexpired (?); Johnston's scheme it 
would be privation (?); too late if you await his arrival to have designs of annexation. 
He is waiting at Chagga for the answer of Her Majesty’s Government.” ‘To this 
I replied: ‘ Your telegram of the 26th. He has arranged to come here in November, 
and will return to complete his work.” 

When Mr. Johnston forwarded his Report to Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, which he 
did, closed, through me, he arranged that his letters should be allowed to remain here 
until he came to the coast in November, after which he would return to continue 
the work of collecting objects of natural history for the gentlemen by whom he has been 
employed, and who have subscribed the funds for his expedition. This includes a 
lengthened residence in the higher slopes of Kilimanjaro. 

As it seemed no inconvenience could thus be occasioned to Mr. Johnston I thought 
it advisable to await his arrival, and hear his more mature views, before expressing 
a decided opinion on the scheme. As, however, it appeared to me dangerous to give our 
flag into the hands of a Chief who, after all, is an utter savage, unless we held in our own 
hands access to his country from the coast, I wished to call attention to what I con- 
sidered essential, if the scheme were to be thought of. Chagga is only ten days’ 
journey from the coast, and the whole coast is in the hands of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
and it could never be held by a Power not possessing either Mombasa or Tanga. 
A Protectorate over Chagga would therefore imply the dismemberment in some way or 
other of the Zanzibar dominions; indeed it is difficult to look on Chagga as altogether 
outside that territory, seeing the whcle trade is nowin the hands of the Sultan’s subjects. 
To show the power of these traders, I may mention that, not long ago, they carried out 
lynch law against King Mandala’s rival and neighbour to the north of the mountain, and 
they frequently pass Chases in caravans of from 500 to 1,000 guns. 

At present Mr. Johnston is in high favour with Mandala, but, as he himself 
says, intrigue or accident may any day make a change. Mr. Johnston arrived with 
special letters and presents from me, and followed immediately after my messeugers with 
large return presents, purchased with two tusks of ivory I had received. 

As yet Mr. Jobuston is the only Englishman in the country, and Mandala has never 
seen more than twelve white men in the course of his life. 1 should wish now to 
recommend travellers, sportsmen, naturalists, traders, and missionaries to go to 
this promising country, and there create an interest which the Government might 
soon find themselves forced to defend. 

Descriptions of the country are to be found in the “ Travels of the Baron Van der 
Decken,” of Mr. Kroft, of Mr. New, and more will be told us now by Mr. Thomson, but 
still I think we ought to await Mr. Johnston’s return before entering upon a scheme of 
such magnitude as has been proposed. 


(Confidential.) 
My Lord. 


I have, &e. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 321. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk.* 
4 0. 67.) 
ir, Foreign Office, October 30, 1884. 

WITH reference to your despatch No. 34 of the 20th ultimo, I am directed by Earl 

Granville to transmit to you herewith a copy of a communication from Her Majesty’s 

Minister at Lisbon,t containing the result of his inquiries as to the nature and object of 
M. Serpa Pinto’s expedition into the interior of Africa. 


I am, &c, 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 


* Also to Consul O'Neill. + October 22, 1884. 
[634] 3P 
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No. $22. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 71.) 
Sir, . Foreign Office, November 7, 1884. 
I AM directed by Earl Granville to express to you his approval of your proceedings, 
as reported in your despatch No. 121 of the 28rd September, and am also to instruct you 
to convey a similar approval to Mr. Vice~-Consul Haggard. Her Majesty’s Government 
have learnt with satisfaction that through your combined efforts the new branch of Slave 
Trade which was springing up near Lamu has been checked. It appears, however, that it 
had assumed considerable proportions before it was discovered, and his Lordship would be 
glad to learn whether it is the intention of the Sultan to deal effectually with the Chief, 
Simba, who appears to have been the cause of the evil. 
You are authorized to spend the sum of 30/. in presents to the Arab Chiefs who were 
of such assistance to you on your journey, provided that by so doing the sum of 1001., 
included in the incidental expenses of the Agency under the head of “ presents,” is not 
exceeded. 
Iam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 323. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 72.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, November 7, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to transmit, for your information and that 
of your Vice-Consuls, a copy of a letter which he has caused to be addressed to the 
Lords of the Admiralty,* suggesting that Her Majesty’s' ships should visit the Vice- 
Consular ports on the mainland as often as convenient. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 324. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 76. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, November 17, 1884. 

I AM directed by Karl Granville to transmit to you herewith a copy of a letter, with 
its inclosures, received from the Admiralty, giving particulars of the capture of a slave 
dhow with 154 slaves by Her Majesty’s ship “ Philomel ;”+ and I am to call your attention 
to the fact of the slaves having come from Dar-es-Salaam. 





Tan, &e. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 
No. 325. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 77.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, November 24, 1884. 


WITH reference to my despatch No. 72 of the 7th instant, I am directed by Earl 
Granville to state to you that instructions have been given by the Lords of the Admiralty 
for Her Majesty’s ships to visit the ports on the Zanzibar mainland where Her Majesty's 
Vice-Consuls are stationed, when the exigencies of the Service permit. 

lam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





* November 7, 1884. + November 12, 1884 
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No. 326, 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville-—(Received November 25.) 
y Lord, Zanzibar, October 1, 1884. 
I HAVE the honour to forward the inclosed Quarterly Return of the disposal of 
freed slaves taken by our ships of war and condemned as forfeited in this Court. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


No. 127. 
C ) 





Inclosure in No. 326. 


Return of Slaves captured and forfeited to Her Majesty during the Quarter ended the 
30th Sepiember, 1884. 
(Nil.) 


(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 
Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General, Zanzibar. 
Zanzibar, October 1, 1884. 





No. 827. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.-—(Received November 26.) 
(No. 130.) 
My Lord, ; Zanzibar, October 8, 1884. 

REFERRING to my despatch No. 121 of the 23rd September, I have now the 
honour to forward Vice-Consul Gissing’s Report on the district between Mombasa and 
Malindi. I am glad to be able to state that the famine therein referred to has now 
passed, and rains having fallen in the interior, the supply of food is now sufficient. 

I understand that where the Wanyika have been compelled, as they have in 
some instances this year, to pawn their children and slaves, it is often their custom to 
redeem them when the famine is over. ‘This they will no doubt again do, and it is there- 
fore the more important to have been able to stop the transport north of such slaves to 
places whence it would have been impossible to recover them. 

The survey of Owyambo Creek, which accompanies Captain Gissing’s present 
Report, shows a boat harbour of considerable importance, but with which we have been 
until now completely unacquainted. It no doubt has been often used for Slave Trade 
purposes as well as legitimate commerce. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


P.S.—I would suggest that the plan of Onyemba might be sent to the Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty. : 
J. K. 





Inclosure 1 in No, 327. 
Vice-Consul Gissing to Sir J. Kirk. 


r, Mombasa, September 14, 1884. 

I BEG to forward the following account of a journey from Mombasa to Malindi 
during August and September 1884. 

The route followed in going was by the coast, during which part of the journey I 
was accompanying yourself; the return journey, which was made by myself, was by way 
of Giriama, through Chogni, back to Mombasa. 

On the 5th Rieust Be John Kirk, Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General, arrived 
at Mombasa in the British Indian mail-steamer “ Oriental.” We were to have started 
immediately on his arrival, but as I was suffering from an attack of fever and the weather 
was persistently rainy, our departure was delayed till the 18th, when we crossed the 
harbour and finally started. 

Our first stopping-place was to be Mtoapa, the road to which, following the coast a 
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few miles inland, passes most of the way through ‘“ shambas,” or gardens, which after 
the recent rains were looking very fresh and green. 
The neighbourhood of Mombasa is noted. fot the number of its mangoe treeg; they 

are grown in almost every little garden, and bearing an abundance of fruit twice a-year, 
conélitute a very important element in the food supply of the people. Years like the 
present, when from the lateness and scantiness of the early rains something like a famine 
results, were it not for this nutritious fruit there would be many deaths from actual 
starvation. Mombasa is termed by the coast people the paradise of the poor principally 
on this account. There are a large number of cocoa-nut trees about it, principally used 
to produce a drink called “tembo,” which when fresh is pleasant to the taste and 
harmless, but if kept till it ferments makes an intoxicating drink, of which the natives 
~ very fond ; it makes them drunk, and is the cause of much of the crime of the 

istrict. 

A marked feature in the landscape is the dome palm, shaped like the latter, and it 
is sometimes called by that name, The fruit, which hangs in large clusters of a reddish- 
brown colour, is eaten by the people. Inside is the vegetable ivory, like a very hard nut 
of whitish ivory hollow inside. It is used by the natives to make ferules where we 
should use iron to insert knife-blades, hatches, &c., into wood. Some are sent home to 
make handles for parasols, but the demand is not large. All the way on our left 
stretched beautiful undulating plains covered with rich grass, at present quite wild and 
uncultivated. Formerly there were large herds of cattle there, but the savage Masai 
from the interior have seized the cattle, killed the people, and now the whole place is a 
waste. Should there ever be a settled Government powerful enough to protect its 
subjects, this part will be rich again in flocks and herds, as Nature intended that it should 
be. We arrived at the ferry of Mtoapa before noon, but, to our disgust, found that the 
ferrymen, finding the sea smooth and tide favourable, had gone outside to fish, so we 
had just to sit on the bank and wait till 3 p.m., when a canoe turned up. There were 
others besides ourselves waiting on the opposite side, but time out here is not counted 
by hours; a day here or there is nothing to an African, he sits down calmly and waits. 
[ doubt much whether eternity would trouble him, he would sit down calmly and wait for 
the end. At last we got over. 

Mtoapa is simply an arm of the sea, running inland some 5 miles; into it falls the 
little River Apa, which only contains water during the rainy season; the inlet is crossed 
near its mouth, and is the regular road up and down the coast. 

After all our party were over we started for the plantation of a Swahili called 
Hamis Kombo. He is the Sheikh of all the Swahilis of Mombasa, a very intelligent 
man. Tle received us very hospitably, having a place cleared for our tents, sending 
presents of food to Sir John. He conducted Sir John over the ruins of an ancient town 
that formerly stood close to the shore of the inlet on the north side at its mouth, We 
went among the ruins, but saw little worth seeing; the jungle has completely overgrown 
the spot; remains of houses and walls are numerous, but no inscriptions were found. 

. The story of the place, as he told it, is that this town, one at Kwilifi, and another at 
Gedde, near Watamu, were all built by Arabs, who fled their country during the wars of 
Moduryah, but that, principally through internecine quarrels, they became depopulated 
and fell into ruin, which the lapse of time, a tropical climate, with its jungle growth, 
has completed, till now the limestone used in their construction is the only valuable 
thing left. Next day we sent our porters on ahead by the ordinary road, to fix camp ut 
a place called Jauli, while Sir John and myself, accompanied by Asikari and guides, 
went to a place about 4 miles from Mtoapa, called Jumba-la-Mtwana. We found 
extensive ruins, the same as those at Mtoapa, but one mosque was in a partial state of 
preservation. No inscriptions could be found. From there we visited other ruins—some 
right on to the beach. Some at a place called Gandini lay in a thick wood, 2 to 8 miles 
from the beach. At Gandini there is a well 96 feet deep, cut down through the solid 
rock; it formerly supplied water to a mosque whose walls and prayer-niche are still 
standing. At present huge fig trees have grown their roots right down to the water, 
almost filling the well up. The town in old times must have been very extensive. : 

This part of the coast has been covered with a network of towns for many miles; the 
population must then have been very dense, it seems wonderful they could all have 
passed away and left us little record as these ruins afford; we searched, but could find no 
inscription. ‘The trees have grown very large on the site of the ancient cities, and huge 
india-rubber vines, quite 4 inches in diameter, hang like great ship’s hawsers from their 
branches. We reached our camp about 5 1.m., where we found everything in readiness, 
thanks to the care of my faithful henchman, Hamis-Tembo. The Elders of the town of 
Jauli greeted Sir John with every mark of respect, and, forming a circle round the 
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entrance to the tent, were attentive listeners while he explained to them the working of 
the telegraph, bringing messages in a few minutes from England to Zanzibar, and the 
Sultan’s telephone a Dacsibar which seemed to surprise them even more than the tele- 
graph. They are, in many ways, a simple folk, but have a troublesome time of it; the 
followers of Mbaruk, a rebel Chief, and the Watoro, or runaway slaves, keep them in a 
constant state of alarm—murders, robberies, and burnings ate of common occurrence. 
No man moves a few yards from his door without his gun; it is a common sight to see 
people cultivating in the fields, the gun in one hand and the hoe in the other. Food this 
year is scarce, and the punishment for a thief is severe enough; a man caught stealing 
one head of Indian corn is shot—that is the standard value of a man’s life. ¥ 

Next morning, after an carly breakfast, we started for Takaungu; the road ran 
through some very fertile and well-cultivated country. By 11 a.m. we arrived at a 
place called Koruito, a thriving little town of some 600 inhabitants; all the people we 
saw were well armed, being very much afraid of Mbaruk and the runaway slaves. Here 
we were met by a party of soldiers, sent by Salim-bin-Hamis, the Liwali or Governor of 
Takaungu, in whose district we now entered, the jurisdiction of the Governor of 
Mombasa ending at Koruito; they were a wild-looking lot, recruited from many coast 
tribes; they received us in true African fashion, firing their guns in the air; each one 
pressed forward to shake hands, after which ceremony we continued our route. To our 
agreeable surprise we found the road had been widened and cleared of all obstruction by 
Salim’s orders ; all through his district, nearly to Malindi, this had been done—a distance 
of about 50 miles; this alone speaks volumes for the high estimation in which Her 
Majesty’s Representative is held in this wild part. We found the walking very hot, it 
being the middle of the day, so decided to rest and refresh ourselves at a small village 
called Makoude, about one hour's walk from Takaungu. The people of the village are 
afraid to live in their houses, but have to take refuge in the woods in the neighbourhood 
of their cultivated patches from fear of Mbaruk and the Watoro. This is very often the 
state of life led by people in this part of Africa ; it seems wonderful that there should be 
any inhabitants at all, they really have so little to make life worth living for; but they 
are a wonderfully cheerful race under all their difficulties; the smallest piece of silver 
lining to their cloud sets them laughing and dancing as though they had no other 
occupation ; they seem incapable of looking far ahead, and I suppose the same want of 
faculty enables them to forget the past. 

Our entry into Takaungu was quite an cvent; the whole population had turned out 
to greet the Balozi, as the English Consul out here is termed, and only the English 
Consul; the streets were lined with people, soldiers firing guns in all directions. A little 
way into the place we were met by the Governor himself, at the head of his family and 
the leading Arabs; he greeted us very cordially. 

Salim is a fine specimen of the Arab gentleman, a very intelligent face, commanding 
presence, handsomely dressed in Arab costume, with his gold-hilted sword in his hand, 
he looked every inch the Governor ; he is one of the old Mazrui family, from Oman long 
before the present dynasty of Seyd Saeed appeared on the scene: the rebel Mbaruk is a 
member of the same family, and still maintains himself as an independent Chief. 
Salim is quite the feudal Chief as well as the Sultan’s Liwali. We were escorted through 
the town by a party of Gallas singing a wild chant in our honour; altogether the scene 
was very impressive as an Oriental welcome ; by special request we were allowed to pitch 
our tents instead of living in the house which had been prepared for our reception ; they 
became objects of intense curiosity to the inhabitants, who were loud in their praises of 
the canvas houses the Wazungu, or Europeans, take with them; as one old native 
expressed himself to me, “It takes me many days to build my house, and you build yours 
in as many minutes.” After putting the outward man a little to rights, we attended the 
“haraza,” or public reception, where many compliments were paid and much talkee talkee 
done, we then retired to rest ourselves, presents of food were received, and whole dinners 
prepared native fashion came one after the other; we regretted our incapacity to eat 
more than one, but had to accept the others, which our porters soon put away; at night 
a guard was placed to keep off the curious, but their chattering making sleep impossible, 
we managed politely to get rid of them. 

Next day, the 16th August, we visited the town, and found it to contain roughly 1,000 
houses, with an average of three persons to each. ‘I managed to secure a photograph of 
the fort, a recent construction built by re: Barghash to enable him to maintain a small 

rrison of eighty soldiers, under an Akida, to watch the Governor, whose fidelity is 

doubtful ; the fort is a poor construction, mounts no guns, has no well inside, or even 

tank for holding rain-water ; the garrison, if besieged, would soon have to capitulate ; 

the ait is agar every year, and has a prosperous, business-like appearance ; many 
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dhows were lying up in the harbour, waiting for the change of the moon to run cargoes 
of grain; the harbour is very shallow at low water, at low water spring tides it is almost 
dry, but is perfectly sheltered from the heavy sea and strong wind outside, In the 
evening the Arabs danced a sword dance before Sir John to the beat of the drum; it is 
a wild, undesirable sort of movement, but very graceful, like all these things a little 
monotonous ; after it was over we had a reception, which closed business for the day. 

I had interviewed the Indian community to settle cases and to hear their grievances, 
but they have little to complain of here, Salim being both a strong and just Governor. 

Next day we struck our tents, and being accompanied to the beach by the Governor 
and all the swells of the place, bid them good-bye, got ferried across the harbour, and 
started for Kwilifi. 

Kwilifi is an arm of the sea running into the land some 6 miles north of Takaungu ; 
it is crossed by canoe ferry close to its mouth. We sent our porters over to fix camp at 
a place called Mtondea. I waited at the ferry while Sir John visited some ruins at a 
place called Muarani, one of the old Arab towns that formerly were so numerous and 
powerful; he found some of the ruined mosques handsomely carved with inscriptions in 
a good state of preservation. After crossing we walked to Mtondea, about an hour and 
a-half, a pretty little town situated some 4 miles inland, among huge baobab trees; it is 
a great centre of cultivation (see Trade a ; the head Arab is an uncle of Salim-bin- 
Hamis, the Governor of the district. The people are nearly all slaves; they are mostly of 
the coast tribes of the vicinity ; they are kindly treated by the Arabs; each one has a 
“shamba” or garden of his own; they have one Friday, which is their Sunday, to them- 
elves, also the next day is given them to cultivate their ‘ shambas” or do as they like in; 
the remaining five days they work for their masters; they receive two meals a day, and 
special pay during the time of harvest; the ordinary pay of a labourer during harvest is 
one basket each day of the produce he has been collecting in; the basket is as large 
as our ordinary market basket; the produce is given in the ear not beaten out; the 
man beats it out at home, and either sells it or takes it back to where his house is. 
Notwithstanding their treatment, many run away and join the bands of Watoro, who live 
principally by robbing the coast people ; the place has nevertheless a quiet air of plenty ; 
the principal occupation of the people just now is to watch the crops, which are nearly 
ripe; this they do by rigging stages some 14 fect high, on top of which the African sits 
and makes an excellent scarecrow, frightening all the small birds from the neighbourhood ; 
these stages are very numerous, and give the country a quaint appearance. We were very 
hospitably received by the Arabs and Swahilis; many that were sick came to Sir John 
for advice and medicine, which they received. We had a small Durbar in the evening 
to chat over Slave Trade, other trade, and then to bed. 

Next morning (18th), after an early breakfast, we started for Watamu; the road, 
which, thanks to the Governor’s kindness, had been so well cleared, was more like walking 
through a shrubbery at home than anything else I can compare it to. On either side 
were clumps of bushes, evergreen, some of them beautifully flowered and scented, 
separated from each other by patches of grass; the large trees were mostly baobab, and 
certainly the finest [ have ever seen; the fruit, which is used almost entirely here for 
drawing water, brings a good deal of money to the inhabitants, they sell at the rate of 
two for 3 pice for large ones, and three for 2 pice for the small ones; the bark is used to 
make the rope for lashing poles in building their houses ; altogether it is a very useful 
tree. The land we were passing through had formerly been cultivated, but was now 
lying fallow. 'The custom here is to cultivate for five or six years, and then to allow it 
to lie fallow for three or four years. They tell me this is done not so much to recover 
the land as to get rid of the rats, which, if ground is cultivated constantly, become so 
numerous they eat up everything. The custom in this respect differs widely in different 
parts of the coast. After some 2 miles of shrubbery we came to the cultivated part, 
immense stretches of millet, with simsim seed and beans growing between. We were 
quite an hour and a-half walking through it. The capacity of the land about here is 
apparently unlimited. 

About 10 a.m. we arrived at a place called Roka. It contains some 300 to 400 
inhabitants, cultivates a good deal. Like Mtondea it is an Arab slave settlement. The 
treatment of slaves is the same, and as far as one could see they all seemed happy 
enough. Every one looked fat and healthy. The little town is surrounded by a “ boma,” or 
defence of stakes, principally to keep out lions. We were kindly received by the Head- 
man, who brought us delicious cool cocoa-nuts to drink. Water at this time of the year 
is good at Roka, but during the north-east monsoon it is very bad. The natives them- 
selves can hardly drink it. We rested about an hour and then went on to Owyhombo 
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(oon Plan annexed), where we embarked in a “ darr,” or small canoe, and went by water to 
afamu. Our porters crossed the mouth of the creek by the ordinary ferry and went by 
the beach, about 5 miles’ walk. When we were landed from the canoe it seemed as 
though we should have to camp on the beach for the night, and we seriously set about 
selecting a spot, but, on mounting the rising ground, discovered the little town of 
Watamu over the hill close to the beach. As soon as we were seen the Liwali, who is a 
deputy of Salim-bin-Hamis, the Governor of the district, came out with the principal 
inhabitants to give us welcome. We were conducted to his house, hot milk, cakes, &c., 
were brought, and we were soon at home. The porters arrived about 7 P.at., our tents 
were pitched, and Sir John soon had his circle of attentive listeners. We spent the 
evening very pleasantly. I developed photographs. Sir John obtained a deal of infor- 
mation about the past history of the tribes and places of the coast, as handed down by 
tradition among the people. Next day we visited the ruins of what was once the city of 
Gedde. We found them buried in forest, as are all ruins on this coast. But we found 
one mosque in a fair enough state of preservation to be worth photographing, also a tomb 
with a pillar in front of it. From its size and closeness to the “baraza,” or great court of 
reception, it had evidently been the burial-place of the ancient Kings of Gedde. The 
town stands back from the sca some 4 miles, its port of shipment being the waters of the 
Owyhombo creek, which rufis right up to the old town. It must have been a very 
extensive place, covering several miles. ‘The story about it handed down is that the 
Gallas and the people of Patta were the destroyers of it. They are said to have 
destroyed every place on this coast as far as Ras Kilwa. In those days the Gallas were 
a very powerful tribe, but quite recently they have been invaded by the Somali, a fiercer 
people still, who conquered them and destroyed their power. Since that time they have 
been constantly on the wane, encroached on from all sides. Some of thom are actually 
cultivating, some come to the coast people for work for food, but on the whole it is very 
gratifying to see the decline of a savage race like the Gallas, as while they were in the - 
ascendant civilization was an impossibility. The horrid custom by which every young 
man had to cut off the penis of a certain number of enemies and wear them round his 
head before he was allowed to take a wife was of itself enough to make them unpleasant 
neighbours. The place was pointed out to us where this mutilation was done to a gold- 
smith living at Owyhombo, who had incautiously strayed on to the beach between that 
place and Watamu, comparatively recently, ‘The struggle between himself and the Galla 
was long, but the Galla succeeded. The fact in his case is remembered because he suc- 
ceeded in reaching the town, and was eventually cured of his wound. I believe it is 
only some twelve years ago since the invasion of the Gallas by the Somali. Many of 
them then were sold as slaves, which accounts for our cruizers having caught several 
slave-dhows about that time full of Gallas. 

The coast about Watamu is very picturesque, much like that of Cornwall. The 
line of heavy breakers at low water comes close to the rocks, making dhow or boat 
work precarious. The bays are shallow, and the entrances not clear of rocks. As a port 
it is not much. Dhows do find their way to the beach in the north-east monsoon, but at 
low water they are high and dry. The most remarkable thing about the place is the 
water. It is found quite sweet and fresh a few feet below the surface, which, being only 
some hundred yards from the beach, is curious. The water is plentiful and good all the 
year round. Places that are built on wet soil of this sort are generally unhealthy, but 
the people here state that they have very little fever or sickness. 

Next day (20th) we left Watamu for Malindi. The road from Watamu was cleared, 
as all the roads had been in Salim’s jurisdiction. It passes through the same country as 
that from Mtondea—alternately shrubs and cultivated Jand. There were many marks of 
buffalo, but we saw no animals. About 9 we reached the village of Mtataje, where the 
boundary exists between the Liwali of Takaungu and that of Malindi. They were almost 
entirely covered with millet. The quantity grown about here is immense; all the way 
to the town we were passing through it. ‘The water at Mtataje is very good. Thé place 
lies about 8 miles north-north-east of Watamu. We rested awhile, and then went on 
about 2 miles from the town. Sir John was met by the agent of Taryia Topau, 
Ali-bin-Deena, with servants, and a horse for Sir John to make his public entry into 
Malindi on ; but the offer of the horse was politely declined, and we proceeded on foot. 
The approach to the town of Malindi on the land side is not very prepossessing; the 
town 5 mean; the houses are all mud huts, and it has a squalid appearance ; but. the. 
gardens round it somewhat compensate for its appearance. The stone houses that are 
in the place are hidden by the formation of the ground. We were met by the Governor 
in person, soldiers firing guns and salutations on all sides. The greetings were very 
cordial, We took up our abode in the house of Ali-bin-Deena, a Khojah, agent for 
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Topau. Presents of all sorts came in in abundance—sheep, goats, bullocks, fruit, 
milk, &c. Our ts and the staff had a rare time of it. Next day we visited the 
“shamba” of ex-Governor, who was an old friend of Sir John. His name is 
Salim-bin-Halfan. He has befriended many English men-of-war boats, and not 
ago received a gold watch from the Admiralty as a gift to testify their estimation of 
services to our cruizers. We then attended the “ baraza,” or public reception ; then called 
on the Governor and ex-Governor. I then had my Court-work with the British Indians, 
while Sir John secured a photograph of the celebrated pillar erected by Vasco De Gama. 
In the evening we went over the town, and found some very interesting old tombs with 
inseriptions on them. Among other things Sir John found the old Portuguese burial- 
ng ; the Christian crosses were quite distinct. It is evident that the present town of 

alindi stands on the remains of at least two others, if not more. It is at present 
neither very handsome nor very clean; there is room for several improvements. The 
late Governor cut down all the baobab trees that gnc were such a distinctive 
characteristic of the place. I think he has removed the only beauty the place ever had. 
The water at Malindi is not considered good, and the place is not, as a rule, free from 
fever. The present Liwali, Seyd-bin-Hamid-bin-Seyidi, is a relation of Seyd Barghash, 
and a very good specimen of an Arab gentleman. He was courteous and kind, and, for 
an Arab, curiously unprejudiced. The town has an anchorage in front called the Malindi 
roads. It is quite a safe anchorage during either monsoon, but best during the south- 
west. The trade of the place (sec Trade Annex). 

Next day we left about 9 a.m. for Mambrui; horses were provided for Sir John and 
myself. We were accompanied by the Governor, mounted on a donkey, some of the 
young Arabs on horses, and the Khojah Ali-bin-Deena. Our road was by the beach all 
the way; it was a lively scene, the bright sun, great breakers rolling in on the beach, 
the fresh sea-breeze, the broad expanse of glittering sand, bound on the land side by 
sand-hills grown over on top with bright green vegetation, the crowd of soldiers, 
servants, and idlers, marching with a sort of shuffling trot to the sound of an instrument 
not unlike a bagpipe. The only drawback was the fact that Arab saddles have no 
stirrups, which made riding rather uncomfortable. In about an hour we reached the 
Sabaki River, and there being only one small canoe for the whole party to cross over, I 
had time to photograph the scene. The Sabaki is not very wide at its mouth, about 
100 yards, the water for some distance up is salt; the mouth has a bar of sand across it. 
I doubt very much whether anything larger than a small canoe could enter. It lies 
about half-way between Malindi and Mambrui. After crossing we went on, still by the 
beach, to Mambrui; Sir John preferred walking this time, finding the edge of the Arab 
saddle, with your legs dangling over it, far from comfortable. The beac! is the common 
highway, but low water is the best time, as the sand is then firm and hard, while at 
high water you are driven to walk in loose sand and bushes, which, under a hot sun, is 
very trying. We arrived at Mambrui about 2 p.m., and found a house had been pre- 
pared for our reception, built of stone; the inside was certainly the cleanest of any I 
have ever seen out here. It belonged to Sef-bin-Hamid, a relation of the Governor, 
and represented him at Mambrui as Liwali. After settling ourselves we attended a 
“baraza” at the Governor’s, and then we visited some of the gardens near the town. 
Everything grows here that is produced in this part of Africa. The people tike great 
pride in their gardens, and are anxious to surpass those of Malindi; this healthy rivalry 
produces a good effect. The town itself contains 3,000 inhabitants, and is prettily 
situated between the sand-hills near the beach; it possesses but a poor anchorage, the 
heavy surf in this monsoon thundering right on to the beach, but in the north-eastern 
monsoon dhows do manage to lie here, and take in their cargoes for trade (see Annex, 
Trade Report). 

Next day Sir John left for Lamu; he was accompanied by the Liwali and his 
brother, also a guard of ten soldiers. The Governor and the leading inhabitants came 
out to see him off, of ag a him, as is the Arab custom, for a part of the way; we 
all then said good-bye, and wished him God speed. After he left I went ont with 
the Arabs to see their distant “shambas,” or gardens ; we reached them after an hour's 
smart walk. "They certainly are wonderfully well cultivated, tremendous quantities of 
cocoa-nut, mango, and other trees have been planted, and are growing well; in a few 
years there ought to be a large trade in nuts and copra. It came on to rain while we 
were out, and it came down in true African style, so we had to make the best of our 
way back ; but it was most interesting to see the immense improvement this part has 
undergone during the last few years. The recently cleared gardens extend for many 
miles, and are wonderfully productive; the soil is rich, and appears capable of growing 
anything put in it; it is, of course, all hand-planting, and, as a rule, the work of slaves. 
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The slaves about here are well treated, as they are nearly every by Arabs. The 
supply is not what it was formerly, consequently the value of a slave has increased, till 
now it is clearly the master’s interest to treat him well. No new or raw slaves to be 
seen. They are mostly drawn from the tribes in the vicinity of the coast; the import 
from the Nyassa district, that was formerly so , seems to have disappeared 


ae 
believe the Arab masters would gladly employ reid koa if they could get it, but rage | 
cannot. The African of these parts will not, bead yr work for wages; in time, 
think he will, when labour becomes dignified, in of, as it is now, degraded. One of 
the worst effects of the evil of slavery is that free men will not work, because that is the 
business of slaves. Year by year, I believe, the number of free people here is increasing, 
while the number of slaves is decreasing, and in course of time the free people will have 
to work, as there will be no slaves, or so few that only the very rich will be able to afford 
the luxury of possessing them. 

I may here mention the great difference that exists in the land law of the Governor- 
ship of Malindi and that of Takaungu; under the ‘Takaungu system the land is all the 
property of the State; any one can cultivate where he pleases, and while he continues to 
cultivate the land is his, but immediately he ceases to cultivate the land reverts to the 
State; he cannot sell and has no title to the land. Here, under Malindi, land is bought 
and sold as with us; the result is, I think, in favour of the Malindi system, as under it a 
man plants and improves, planting trees, building, &c., knowing that if he wishes he may 
sell, and whatever he is adding to the value of the land is so much added to his own 
capital, while under the law at Takaungu a man only thinks of obtaining all he can at 
present from the land and leaving it when exhausted. He does not plant or permanently 
improve, the injurious effects are not felt to their full extent from the fact of such an 
immense amount of land being obtainable, that the cultivated portion represents but a 
fraction of the whole; the runaway slaves do a great deal of damage by robbing the 
“shambas” and killing the people at work in them. Some people think because a man is 
runaway slave he must uecessarily be a poor fugitive from oppression; not so here; he 
nearer approaches the brigand than any one else; be robs, steals, and even kidnaps his 
fellow slaves and ransoms them back to their master; he is the curse of the country. 
True he is the result of slavery in a great measure, but individually I do not think him 
an object of pity, rather the reverse. The Governor of Malindi has been sending 
expeditions lately to destroy their settlements in his neighbourhood, and I think he is 
quite right to do so. The Gallas, too, finding that masters paid ransoms, have been 
stealing the slaves from the fields and demanding heavy ransoms from their masters. 
This the Governor has stopped by sending an expedition against them, capturing their 
Chiefs and destroying their cattle. He now has some twenty of them in the prison 
awaiting the order of Seyd Barghash as to their disposal. “Next day, after transacting 
business with the British Indians resident here, about forty in number, and giving free 
papers to some released slaves of Indians who had lost those deg iven by Sir 
John Kirk, I went to Gongoni, a place about two hours’ walk from pol intr itisa 
small town of some 300 inhabitants, all cultivators. The “shambas” of Mambrui stretch 
all the way to Gongoni. The a of Gongoni are Watiku and Wasiu; with a 
percentage of slaves. They are a hard-working folk, and I should say this year will 
make a deal of money. Their millet looks well, and the price is more than double that 
of ordinary years. The town is surrounded by a “ boura,” or high wood fence, to keep 
out the lions, which are much dreaded about here. The night before my srrival two had 
entered the town, leaping the fence; they had killed and eaten one of the dogs, and 
killed also two goats. The people state that the men in the fields watching the harvest 
are often killed and eaten by them. At Gongoni I heard there were some fine ruins on 
Ras Gomany, but had no opportunity of visiting them. Next morning I went on in 
search of game and to see the country, by the road to Lamu; the road leads through a 
plain, bound on the sea side by very large mangrove swamps, where grow great quantities 
of the boriti, a tall straight species of mangrove, used to make the roofs of houses. 
They are very valuable, and there is an extensive trade done in them. On the land side 
the plain, which varies in width from a half to two miles, interspersed with clumps of 
trees, is bounded by the forest, where large quantities of orchilla weed is found. ere 
were een people out picking it, consequently game was scarce, and what there 
was very wild, 

I xo the night at a called Fundi Isa; it has only a name, there is no town; 
it is re ble in one way, the place is actually on the beach, among the casuarina 
trees ; to reach it swamps of salt water to be crossed, and in one place it is necessary t 
wade waist deep, yet right on the beach, between all that and the sea, by digging a few 
feet — ny sand, water, fresh, cool, and pure, is found in any quantity; : seems 
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wonderful how it can get there, but there it is, and makes the place very useful to people 
camping ; it lies to the northward of Ras Gomany. Next morning, early, I went out 
and succeeded in obtaining a shot at a Grant antelope, but it was a long one and I missed; 
we saw some zebra and some large buck, but the herds that used to be here are either 
frightened away by the number of people out searching for orchilla weed or have heen 
driven away by the Arabs, who are constantly out hunting them, while their slaves attend 
to the ‘“‘ shambas;”’ at noon we started back to Mambrui; it came on to rain very hard ; 
the whole country was under water, and the clinging mud to one’s boots made walking 
anything but a pleasure. We got to Mambrui at 5 p.m., and very glad we were to be under 
a roof again; it rained all that night. 

Next day, the 27th, I returned to Malindi in company with the Governor and 
Ali-bin-Deena. Before leaving a man named Moussa was appointed, by general 
consent, 1s Headman of the slaves who were released by Sir John Kirk from the 
British Indians some years ago; they have since kept themselves quite distinct, and 
now have an “ Mzee,” or Elder, all to themselves. He was presented to the Liwali, 
who agreed to accept him in his new office. 1 also had some communication 
with the British Indians, explaining to them the clauses in the Treaty relative to 
the jurisdiction of the Sultan’s Governors and of our own Consuls. On the way to 
Malindi we visited several ‘‘shambas,” and found them all well cultivated and very 
productive. Next day was spent in visiting more ‘shambas,” paying official visits, and 
transacting business in Court. On the 29th I left Malindito return to Mombasa, arrived at 
Watamu in the evening, and slept there that night. Next day we went by the beach 
road to Owyhombo, where I remained till the 2nd September, taking rough survey of the 
inlet (see annexed Plan). The place itself is at present only inhabited by a few 
fishermen who ferry people over, charging 4 pice a head for each person. There are 
great quantities of fish there, but very little game about. Guinea fowl are plentiful, but 
very hard to get at at this season of the year. The surf on the reef is very heavy, and I 
was not able to go to the entrance of the reef to take bearings or soundings, but will 
take the first opportunity I can to do so; the positions of the two entrances are laid down 
as seen from the top of the island. On the 2nd September we returned through Roka 
to Mtondea, where our party was very kindly received by Abdullah-bin-Rashid, the 
principal Arab ; he is a great owner of slaves, he told me he lost a great number; I asked 
him why he did not try paid labour ; he said he would willingly if he could obtain it ; he 
had tried to obtain labourers for wages at Zanzibar, but they would not come into the 
country to work and live on country; food for a man willing to work, there were better 
wages, and cheaper and a greater variety of food to be obtained in Zanzibar than could 
possibly be in the country. He treats his sluves well, but they run away all the same; his 
complaint is the same as thaf of all masters, that unless the African is compelled by a 
master to work he will not do anything at all. Thisis true in a great measure, but [ think 
it comes a great dea] from the feeling of utter insecurity under which all work is done; 
of course climate has a deal to do with it, and also generations of gross injustice have 
imbued the African’s mind with the fact that whatever he does, and however hard he 
works, that after it all nothing belongs to him, any one stronger than himself may take it 
away at any minute, in fact, his ownership in himself is a doubtful thing and may be lost 

oment,. It is no wonder under these circumstances that he does not feel inclined 
to work desperately hard. 

I must say at Mtondea the people did not show any signs of being oppressed. They 
were fat and healthy ; food was plentiful, and the amount of tom-tomming that went on 
at night showed they enjoyed themselves in their way. The little town is scattered about 
in a very picturesque way, under numbers of baobab trees, which, being now covered with 
leaves, give the place a very pretty appearance. It is a fact, remarked out here, that the 
baobab grows thickest and to the greatest perfection on the site of old towns. Next 
morning we started for Mwaeba Hill, Giriama. On the way we stopped at Gonjura to 
visit Salim-bin-Hamis, who generally resides there. The road passes over the hills that 
surround Kwilifi, and the views from their tops are very fine. There is a great deal of 
cultivation all the way, principally Indian corn and rice (see Trade Annex). At Gonjura 
the Governor came out with all his suite to greet my arrival. We only remained to 
drink a stirrup-cup of sweet water, with a dash of macassor, that the Arabs are so fond 
of, and then on to Mtanganiko, a small town on the River Vai, at the head of the inlet. 
It rained all the way there, and the road lay through the mud the receding tide had left ; 
so we were very glad to arrive. Fortunately it is not more than an hour between the two 
places. Mtanganiko is a small town, but after the harvest a very busy one (see Trade 
Annex). The country all round is cultivated right to the tops of the hills, but this year 
the crop is a failure, owing to the want of rain. On arriving I made a large pot of tea, 
which was partaken of by all the Arabs with great gusto when I told them it was English 
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“‘dawa” to keep cold out. The small Indian community came to pey their respects, 
They had no complaints, except that trade was dull, owing to the failure of the harvest. 
After 5 ay a couple of hours here and procuring a guide, we went on to Mwaeba 
Hill, e road leads direct inland from the creek of Kwilifi. It trends away over the 
hills, and some Mas Sy ge scenery is caught here and there. agg, oa’ the walk was 
most interesting. a couple of hours we arrived at the station. e hill is 689 feet 
above sea-level. On the top of it is a level space of about 100 acres, on which the 
Church Mission Society, to whom the hill belongs by purchase, have built some huts for 
native converts, a house for their catechist, and a building fer worship. There is also a 
small Giriama village on top, the Headman of which, called Mwaeba, gives the hill its 
name, Part of the top and sides are cultivated by the converts; the place is nice and 
clean, The numbers on the hill at present do not, { think, exceed fifty ; but with care 
I have no doubt the place will become: a centre to spread the Gospel and civilize the 
people. Mr. George, the catechist in charge, seems wonderfully well adapted to win the 
ople’s confidence, and from conversation I had with him I do not think there is any 
ikelihood of any further trouble. The man who was accused of murdering the two boys 
has left the place, and there is no ill-feeling of any kind in the neighbourhood. From 
the top of the hill a splendid view of Giriama is obtained. Great stretches of cultivated 
land are seen in all directions. Among the hills here and there woods and pasture land, 
with goats or sheep feeding; cattle very few, the Masai have taken them away, and the 
people are afraid of keeping them. A few belonging to some Wakamba were seen 
grazing in one of the valleys, but the neighbours had requested the Wakamba to remove 
their dangerous goods. To keep cattle here is something the same as it would be at home 
to keep dynamite in the house. You would never be sure when you would havc a spear 
through you or be blown up. 

All next day I was kept a prisoner by the rain. Some of the Elders came to see me. 
They were very much pleased and astonished at the tent. Those people inhabiting 
Giriama are gradually moving northward to their old country, from which they were 
driven by the Gallas. Their principal dislike to the place is the difficulty of obtaining 
good drinking water. The soil of Giriama contains so much salt that almost almost all 
the wells are undrinkable, and the best are brackish. The Wagiriama are a very plain- 
living people. Their daily food consists of Indian corn, pounded up and boiled. With 
this they eat some vegetable, generally grass. They are very fond of meat when they 
can get it. They trade a good deal with the coast, selling their Indian corn for clothes. 
cultivating tools, and other little necessaries ; these people receive dollars and rupees (see 
Trade Annex). 

Next day early we left the hill, and had a very pleasant march to Chogni, a hilly 
district some six hours’ journey from Giriama; the road passed through some fine forest, 
many copal gum trees, and much cultivation; the towns are called “kayas ;” they are’ 
all defended by strong “ bomas,” and usually contain about 600 inhabitants, Next day we 
returned to Maiibann, leaving Chogni at 8 a.m.; we arrived at 7°30 p.m. A long day 
march ; but the roads were so slippery from the late rains that after one step forward 
meant two backward. All through the country from Giriama to the coast the people 
now have sufficient food, the pinch of famine is past, and, should the present promise of 
rain continue, there will be yet an abundant harvest for food purposes, but not so much 
as usual for trade purposes. Onc fact clearly shows how pinched the people have heen, 
not a cocoa-nut is to be bought for love or money in the neighbourhood. Usually the 
export of the nuts from Mombasa varies from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000; this year there 
are absolutely none. The land between the hills and the sea, about 12 miles inland, is 
only waiting to be cultivated. It is a very rich, fertile district of undulating grass land. 
The little patches here and there which are cultivated yield good crops of all grains, 
Rice grows well in the hollow. Nothing but the unsettled state of the country has 
prevented it being cultivated. It is a great pity that it should be so. I passed through 
what originally was the oo little village of Makerunge ; the cocoa-nut trees were 
still standing, but all else had disappeared. The place had been a large “shamba” of 
Swahilis from Mombasa, who kept many slaves there to cultivate, the soil being found to 
be remarkably rich; but Mb had attacked the place, and, to injure the Mombasa 
people, had quietly cut the throats of all the slaves in the place. Since then no one has 
dared to live there. The latest news of Mbaruk is that his people are deserting him 
from hunger and want, and his followers are reduced to a mere handful. The sooner he 
is caught and shot the better for all this district. : 

This year has been a hard one for all people on this coast, and more especially for 
those farther inland. In many inland parts absolutely no rain whatever has fallen this 
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ear. Crops, of course, there cannot be, and even drinking water is not procurable; but 
e late rains have reached most places near the coast, and the extreme pinch of hunger 


is fast disappearing. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 327. 


Vice-Consul Gissing to Sir J. Kirk. 


F Mombasa, September 16, 1884. 
I HAVE the honour to submit the following remarks on the trade of this part of the 
coast from Mombasa to Mambrui :— 


Sir 


Mombasa, 


The area of cultivated land in the immediate vicinity is not large, being principally 
confined to growing cocoa-nut trees, garden produce, and food that is consumed in the 
eal but as a centre of a trading district, the exports and imports are 

The districts from which the produce is derived are— 

The Wanika tribes of the Wadigo, Waduruma, and Wagiriama, also those of Rabai, 
Chogni, and Kamua. 

The coast districts of Mtoapa, Koruito, Takaungu. 

The Kwilifi district of Mtanganiko, which is the port of shipment for the large trade 
of Giriama, Gonjura, and Mtondea. 

Beyond ure the districts of Roka, shipping its exports at Wesa; Watamu, shipping at 
its own beac!) ‘direct ; 

Malindi and Mambrui, shipping their large export of grain either at Malindi or direct 
from Mambrui. 

‘The following Table gives the amounts sent away from Mombasa in an average year, 
with their usual market values :— 









Gross Value 























Produce. Quantity. Value in Dollars. in Dollars. 

Millet 10,000 gizileh oe 3 per gizileh 30,000 
Indian corn ., 20,000 +a =a 2 a 40,000 
Beans ne ais ae 300 ‘i éx 5 7 1,500 
Sempsem seed ‘a + 2,000 ” ae 5 * 10,000 
Orchilla weed . ee ee 500 frasileh ..| 24 per frasileh 1,250 
Ivory nie oe oe 700 a --| 100 re 70,000 
Copra ae oe --| 18,000 a oe 1 ai we 13,000 
India-rubber . Pr “* 200 ~=Ci,, we 4 » At 1,400 
Gum copal .. bat .-| 2,000 ,, esl $5 .»| 14,000 
Rhinoceros horns oe es 100 ES os| 28 ss sie 1,500 
Hides ae ee on 200 coria «+| 20 per coria ea 4,000 
Cocoa-nuts .. ae --| 100,000 nuts --| 10 per 1,000 0% 1,000 
Total os ool ee oe ao) as as es 187,650 





Details of the imports are not at present available, but as soon as they are obtained 
they shall be forwarded. I believe their average value is about the same as that of the 
exports. 

The customs dues charged on exports are at the following rates :— 


Millet and Indian corn ., «+ Pay } dollar to the Sultan per gizileh; and if not for 
anzibar, 5 per cent. to the Customs. 

Ivory . oe ee ++ Pays 12} dollars per frasileh. 

Beans ee ee +» The same as millet. 

Sempsem seed , «e ee Pays } dollar to the Sultan per gizileh; also 5 per 
cent. if exported. 

Copra oe oe +» If shipped in a dhow pays no duty, but if shipped by 
mail-steamers it pays 5 cent. 

Gum copal «+ Pays 10'per cent. here and 5 per cent. at Zavzibar. 


Duty on india-rubber is collected at Zanzibar. 


The Wanika tribes are not as a rule large producers, except the people of Giriama. 
Generally they only grow sufficient for their own wants. 

The coast districts are the principal producers. Mtoapa not large. Koruito grows 
some thousand gizileh of millet and Indian corn. 
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-_ Takaungu grows large plantations of millet, Indian corn, sempsem seed, and beans. 
This produce sa halal ship 4 at Takaungu itself, either to Mombasa or Zanzibar; the 
amount is not at present obtainable, but must be some 5,000 or 6,000 gizileh. The 
harbour of Takaungu is a tidal one, being almost dry at low-water spring tides, but it is 
perfectly protected from the high winds and heavy sea outside. Next comes the Kwilifi 
district, including the country surrounding that arm of the sea, the port of Mtanganiko 
at its head, Gonjura, and Mtondea. As all these places ship their produce in dhows from 
the inlet, the Customs Master at Takaungu states the export to be 20,000 gizileh, but I 
think this is much under the mark. Round the shores of Kwilifi are continuous “ shambas,”’ 
rgrege J of Indian corn and rice. ‘The port of Mtanganiko, which stands at the head 
of the inlet on the River Vai, which runs into it, is the outlet for almost all the trade of 
Giriama, a very fertile and highly-cultivated district, producing Indian corn in large 
quantities, also copal gum, which is found in the fossil state over almost the Shale 
country, Several people connected with the grain trade here informed me that in a good 
year not less than 80,000 gizileh of Indian corn is exported from that place. The district 
of Gonjura exports its produce from Mtanganiko. Some 5 miles to the north of Kwilifi 
is the district of Mtondea. It was admitted to me by the people at Mtondea that this 
year they had 7,000 gizileh of millet to sell, and that there would be 1,000 of sempsem 
seed. The Customs Master at Takaungu put the sempsem seed down at 8,000 gizileh for 
the whole district, but it is most likely far in excess of that amount. The plantations are 
usually some miles from the coast. ‘The soil is very rich, and nothing but the difficulty 
of obtaining labour prevents the present amounts being increased indefinitely. Next to 
Mtondea comes the district of Roka, also a large producer. This year the amount of 
millet now for sale is some 2,000 gizileh, and they soon will have 600 to 800 of sempsem 
seed, besides beans of various kinds. Roka does not ship its exports at Kwilifi, but has a 
port of its own called Wesa. ‘The next important place is Watamu, a small town built 
close to the coast about 5 miles north of Owyhombo Creek. It produces for export some 
2,000 gizileh of millet, some hundreds of sempsem seed and beans. Dhows come close 
to the town on the beach to take in their cargoes, there is no proper harbour. There it 
a slight difference between the customs here and those demanded at Mombasa. At 
Watamu millet pays a quarter of a dollar Sultan’s tax per gizileh, and if exported out 
of the dominions of the Sultan, half-a-dollar to the Customs. Sempsem seed and beans 
pay 1 dollar per gizileh. Duty is collected at Watamu in the north-east monsoon, 
when the dhows are lading for the north Arabian coast, Makulleh, Socotra, &c.; no 
duty is taken on goods shipped for Mombasa or Zanzibar. Next to Watamu comes 
the port of Malindi, which is the centre of a large district very extensively cultivated. 
I have at present no authentic information as to the amounts annually exported, but in 
addition to the large grain trade done here is that of a considerable amount of orchilla 
weed. Of late years there have been large numbers of cocoa-nut trees planted. In two 
or three years’ time they will be yielding, when there will be great export of cocoa-nuts 
and copra. Every year the area under cultivation increases. Everything tends to show 
as time goes on this place will become more and more important as a trade centre. The 
soil is rich and very carefully cultivated. The available extent of land for increase is 
practically without limit. (I have since been able to obtain the following authentic 
information :—Malindi and the district of Mambrui together export: Mtama, 50,000 
gizileh ; Mafuta, 12,000 gizileh ; Cundy, 12,000 gizileh; Marere, 2,000 frasilehs; the 
total value of which at ordinary markct prices is 275,000 dollars.) 

On the north of the Sabaki River, and about the same distance from it as that of 
Malindi is to the south, is the district of Mambrui, the average exports from which are: 
millet, 10,000 to 12,000 gizileh; Indian corn, 200 to 300 gizileh; beans, not known ; 
sempsem seed, 5,000 gizileh; orchilla weed, 2,000 frasileh. 

The customs dues are the same as those of Mombasa. ‘The amounts stated as 
exported from Mombasa are, I believe, correct, those from Takaungu and the Kvwilifi 
district are under the real figure. The trade of this part of the coast is principally grain, 
and consequently dependent on the rains. The areas ander cultivation are very small 
as compared with the available land; the soil is, as a rule, rich, all labour is by hand ; 
the principal difficulties the cultivator has to contend with are the want of rain, various 
insects that eat off the young plant, rats, which, ina dry season, multiply enormously, and 
want of labour, the test of them all. This year is perhaps the worst that has been ex- 
perienced here for fifty years; in the up-country districts there has been a total failure of the 
usual rains ; in Giriama the people have a harvest that will barely suffice till the next crop ; 
round the distriet of Kwilifi the crops are spoilt; the Malindi and Mambrui districts have 

‘had their “mtama” much destroyed by the insects. The seasons for rain on the coast 
are: “" 7 i middle of April; Mchoo, August; Vuli, November. For Lara g rains, 
634 4 3° 
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all cereals are planted except sempsem seed ; for Mchoo sempsem seed, millet harvest ; for 
Vuli, all we sempsem and millet, Only one crop of millet is grown; Indian corn, 
two crops, and even three; sempsem seed, generally one, but occasionally two ; beans, 
several crops. 

As a general view, there seems no doubt but that trade is increasing fast in these 
parts; every year more is produced, and the native tribes near the coast are becoming 
more and more civilized. This year has been a trying one, terribly hard for a starving 
people to see their crops daily drying up in the fields. To show how severely it has 
been felt at this time, there should be hundreds of thousands of cocoa-nuts for sale 
or export, now it is hard to buy one for money, the people have eaten them all before 
they had time to ripen. The coast tribes have been selling their children for food; this 
is deplorable, as it increases the number of slaves, but after all it is better than the poor 
things dying of hunger, as they otherwise would; and I believe the custom is for the 
parents to redeem them in good years. What is principally wanted is protection, such as 
any decent Government would give its people; but, in spite of all, the outlook is 
decidedly hopeful. 





No. 828. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received November 25.) 


(No. 131.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, October 20, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to forward, in original, Mr. Goodrich’s Report of the cireum- 
stances attending the death of Captain Foot, R.N., Her Majesty’s Consul at Nyassa, 
which occurred on the 16th August from abscess of the liver. 

With this Report will be found a medical certificate of death sent for registration ; 
this will also be needed, in all probability, by the Admiralty, to enable them to determine 
questions as to pay and pension. 

I am informed by Mrs. Foot, who gave birth to a son two days before her husband’s 
death, that she proposes remaining until January, in order to be better able to stand the 
exposure and fatigues of the journey. 

I may remark that at the time letters left Blantyre nothing was there known of the 
insurrection on the Lower Zambesi, and the consequent interruption of water com- 
munication; it is therefore fortunate that Mrs. Foot has not attempted to come away at 
once. 

On the receipt of your Lordship’s telegram of the 2nd October I telegraphed to 
Consul O’Neill and wrote to Mr. Goodrich to render every assistance to Mrs, Foot and 
family, and I am assured that everything will be done for their assistance and comfort. 
She has written to me to expect her here about January, and I shall ask Consul O’Neill 
to advance, on her account, any money that may be needed. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





Inclosure in No. 328. 
Acting Consul Goodrich to Sir J. Kirk. 


ir, Blantyre, August 19, 1884. 

IT is with deep regret that I have to inform you of the death of Captain C. E. Foot, 
R.N., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the district of Nyassa, which took place on the 
16th of this month at the British Consulate, Blantyre. Captain Foot was taken ill with 
what appeared to be an ordinary atiack of African fever on the 24th July, but other 
complications ensued, and on the 10th August the doctor gave up all hope of his 
recovery. 

F I inclose a certificate, signed by Dr. Peden, of the Blantyre Mission, giving the cause 
of death. 

Captain Foot, up to the time of his fatal illness, had enjoyed good health since 
taking up his post as Consul in this district. I have accompanied him on all his journeys, 
and on one previous occasion only did he suffer from fever. Unfortunately, owing to the 
recent disturbances on the Lower Shiré, all his work has lain. in malarial districts, and as 
he never spared himself his constitution became enfeebled. 
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His loss will be deeply felt here, where his influence was already great, and was 
daily ypelwee. It was entirely owing to him that the steamer “ Tlala” was saved from 
being destroyed by the Chief Chigeru; and his tact in gaining the confidence of the 
Makololo Chief Ramakukan led to the recovery of the captured steamer “ Lady Nyassa ’” 
and the reopening of our water communication with the coast. 

As the country is still in a very disturbed state, owing to the river troubles, and an 
expected raid by the Angoni, who haye already crossed the Upper Shiré in large 
numbers, and as there is a considerable amount of Government property in the way of 
arms, ammunition, boat, and boat’s gear, &c., belonging to the Consulate, I have 
determined to take over charge of these things, and to varry ‘onthe work of the 
Consulate until I receive instructions from you. 

I trust, Sir, that my action in this matter will meet with your approval. 

; T have, &c. 
(Signed) LAWRENCE GOODRICH. 





No. 329. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received November 25.) 
(No. 133.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, October 23, 1884. 

ON getting your Lordship’s telegraphic message of the 2nd October I wrote to 
Mr. Goodrich sanctioning his taking temporary charge in place of the late Captain Foot 
as Consul for Nyassa. 

To have moved one of the coast Vice-Consuls to the Lake would have interrupted 
the work here at a critical time, and Mr. Goodrich, having been already associated with 
Captain Foot, must have gained valuable local knowledge that will now be of use. I 
made inquiry, moreover, regarding him of Captain Hore, who has lately come from Nyassa 
and was with Captain Foot ten days before his death, and have been assured that 
Mr. Goodrich was Cuptain Foot’s chief assistant and adviser. 

I have told Mr. Goodrich to follow in all respects the instructions given to the late 
Captain Foot, and to draw in the usual way against the travelling allowance grant, 
leaving the question of salary to your Lordship. 

I have also asked him to render every assistance in his power to Mrs. Foot and her 
children, and to keep Consul O’Neill and myself fully informed. 





I have, &e. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
No. 330. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received November 25.) 
(No. 135.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, October 28, 1884. 


SOME months ago it was announced in Europe that members of the Congo 
Association had met with traders from the east coast and opened communications with 
Arabs in Manyema. Native letters received from the interior, to some of which I have 
had access, mention the circumstance, and give some details of what subsequently took 
place. It appears from what I have read that on the vessel of the Association reaching 
the Upper Falls a trading party sent by Obed-bin-Salim-el-Khethiri, of Manyema, was 
in the vicinity, and friendly relations were soon established between the new comers and 
the Arabs, the attendants in each case being natives of Zanzibar. Eventually the Agent 
of the Association purchased 200 frasilas (7,000 lbs.) of ivory from Obed, to be paid for 
in cloth beads and gunpowder in the month of Ramadhan last. Obed also received, it is 
said, flags of the International to be hoisted by him between the Stanley Falls at 
Nyangwe, and undertook to bring his whole store of ivory, about 3,000 tusks in all, to the 
Association station below the falls. The letters speak of the price to be paid by the 
Association for the ivory as very high, and it is stated that to avoid trouble the value 
would be remitted to Muscat on behalf of the seller. 

— On this being known the other Arabs threatened to attack Obed; they seem to have 
eime'y him hoisting the Association flag, and themselves to have hoisted that of the 
ultan of Zanzibar in its stead. In the meantime hy en who left the coast last year, 


reached Manyema. There is reason to think that besides being a private trader he is 
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commissioned by the Sultan, in anticipation of what has actually happened, to watch over 
ngiba ee eee ie Las cath With lore oF LOO Con, heater ia male tar ordae 


obey 

: gi | of what took place, Tipo-Tipo called upon Obed-bin-Salim to account 
for what he done, and so the matter rested when the couriers left. It is unlikely, 
however, that the opposite interests of Zanzibar and the Association, now irc pees oa 
the ivory trade of ety the Upper Congo, and the Lakes, will be settled without 
occasional collision between private traders. 

The Association undoubtedly intend to unite their stations on the Congo with the 
International stations on the east and west of Lake Tanganyika, where they have now 
two strong positions and an armed force under Belgian officers. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar has from the first seen that his interests and those of the 
Association must clash in Central Africa, and I can believe that Tipo-Tipo is employed to 
watch and report what passes. It is said that the transfer of the ivory now with Obed- 
bin-Salim in Manyema to the Congo would alone deprive the Sultan of over 7,000/. 
duty, and if the trade generally were to pass to the West Coast the loss would be heavy 
to His Highness. This, while it would found no just ground for complaint, is not unlikely 
to lead to disputes. 

Captain Hore, the agent of the London Missionary Society on Tanganyika, 
employed in placing a steam-vesse] on that lake, warned me a month ago to expect 
collisions between the Arabs and the Belgians in the interior. The International stations 
on the Lake, he says, are really military posts, and an armed force is there kept up that 
has come to be regarded with jealousy by the Arabs and by some of the Chiefs. It is 
not on the Lake, however, but along the course of the Upper Congo, that differences will 
first arise. Zanzibar traders opened up that part of the courtry, and are in possession of 
a trade that yields a large revenue to the Sultan, and enriches merchants here. Each 
trader keeps up an armed force of his own, as also does the Association. It will require 
tact on the part of the new comers to avoid trouble. 

Anyhow, from the letters before me it seems as if the progress of the Association, 
by hoisting its flag along the banks of the Upper Congo, has been checked, and their 
rights to do so definitely disputed. 

Perhaps the Conference about to meet in Berlin may pass rules regarding the whole 
waterway of the River Congo, including Lakes Bangweolo and Tanganyika, from which 
it comes, which may, inadvertently, perhaps, give countenance to the use of the Asso- 
ciation flag throughout its whole course, There must, however, be a point at which com- 
petition in trade, if free, cannot be profitably pushed from the west, and where the Nyassa 
and Zanzibar routes will still have the advantage. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


No. 331. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville-—(Received November 25.) 
(No. 137.) ee — 
My Lord, ~~~ a So eee ee Zanzibar, October 24, 1884, 

I REGRET to have to report that Captain Gissing has written to correct his former 
statement that, rain having fallen, the famine that existed in his district had passed, and 
food became, if not plentiful, sufficient 1o relieve the distress that had till then existed. 
This, it seems, was only true of the districts he passed through on his return after leaving 
me at Malindi. Rains had fallen inland, but only so far as he then went, and it now 
sate the drought still continues beyond the coast hills, and the relief has, therefore, 
been o ial. 

In : private letter Captain Gissing now speaks of natives coming from the districts 
beyond Rabbai and Giriama to the coast in a state of destitution in search of food, 
while robbery has become frequent. Under such circumstances it will be very difficult to 
stop slaves from peng sold or pawned. When I was at Takaungu, fathers were in some 
cases selling their children as a last resource, and as the only way that presented of 
keeping Vmerr alive, and unless we offer them an alternative, it is not easy to put a stop 
to such thin 

A staan tale comes from the country behind Dar-es-Salam, where I had occasion to 
send my second interpreter, Salim-bin-Azan, to investigate into the circumstances 
attending the murder of a Banian. He tells me that at the village of Mjimwema he saw 
about 800 slaves, all Wazaramos from the famine districts, ‘Twenty-seven of these were 


( 
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. for some time. The however, that slaves so near the coast are now selling for only 


6s. each shows how small the demand is. In the Wazaramo country, from: these 
slaves come, the people of one village kidnap their neighbours, and fathers e their 


children for food, while the population are subsisting as best they can on wild grass, 
seeds, and roots. The Waren will soon wither, and this last resource be cut off, 
and unless rain falls inland before the north monsoon sets in, the consequences must be 
very serious. 

Vice-Consul Smith reports great scarcity of food at Lindi, and I understand the 
authorities have appealed to the Sultan. to renew the assistance he gave some time ago, 
and send a cargo of grain for distribution. In that district there seems to be no great 
sale of slaves at present, although children are reported by the missionaries as being sold 
by their parents at some places for food. 

In the Malindi and Mombasa districts, near the coast, there has been a fairly good 
harvest, which is now gathered. The difficulty is that the people of the interior have no 
means of buying, while the high prices that prevail elsewhere encourage shippers to send 
the grain away. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 332. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville-—(Received November 25.) 
(No. 138.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, October 25, 1884. 

ON getting Mr. T. V. Lister’s despatch No. 51 of the 25th August, stating that repre- 
sentations have been made by Messrs. Gray, Dawes, and Co. of the bad and dangerous 
state of the buoys and lights on the coast of the mainland and island of Zanzibar, and 
directing me to take such steps as may be in my power, either by representation to 
the Sultan or otherwise, to remedy the evils complained of, I thought best, before taking 
further steps, to ask Captain Woodward, Senior Naval Officer here, to obtain a report 
from his navigating officer on the buoys and beacons of the harbour for my guidance. 

I have received the official report, and find that the northern buoys which were said 
to be out in position are correctly placed, although one has been temporarily replaced by 
a float, while the buoy itself is being painted and cleaned. The leading pillar to the 
north entrance is in good order. 

To the south, again, the buoys are in correct positions, but need painting. The south 
direction pillar, which fell in the rains, the foundation being undermined, is now in course 

of reconstruction, and will, I am assured, be made 3 Na than before. 
= There are two towers at the north end of the island, originally intended for lights,—- 
but no suitable light has yet been placed, and there is no immediate prospect of this 
being done; and although a light is shown, it would be safer if they were treated as 
-direction towers. ‘ It is a mistake to indicate them on charts as lights kept regularl 
burning, for the lamps used are not of sufficient power, and there is no certainty they will 
be properly attended to. Such light as is shown is very useful to captains who know the 
ground, but might mislead strangers, who would expect a good light. 

As there are no buoys py =v anywhere ngs coast of the mainland, I need not 
refer to them here, but the approaches to this harbour are, I find, wren buoyed 
according to the official report received, and the pillar which is now down will soon be 

: | ha 
e, 


‘ T have, &c. 
(Signed) ’ JOHN KIRK. 
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No. 338. 
) Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received November 25.) 
o. 140. 
fy Lord, Zanzibar, October 25, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose, in original, Mr. Goodrich’s Reports, dated 28th 
August and 6th September, of the attack by the Angoni on the district near Zomba and 
Blantyre, to which reference was made in my telegram to your Lordship announcing the 
death of Captain Foot. ; ‘ ae 

ve 


(Signed) | JOHN KIRK. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 333. 
Acting Consul Goodrich to Sir J. Kirk. 


ir, Blantyre, August 28, 1884. 

I REGRET to have to inform you that a large body of Angoni, numbering about 
1,000 men, have for the last week been burning and plundering the country lying between 
this place and Mount Zomba, and have succeeded in capturing and killing a considerable 
number of the Yao population settled in this district. 

The first intimation received of this raid was on Wednesday, the 13th August, 
when a messenger arrived here from the Upper Shiré with the news that a large 
pe Ag Angoni had crossed that river, and had proceeded in the direction of Mount 

omba. 

Mr. John Buchanan, who has a coffee estate at Zomba, was at Blantyre when this 
news arrived, and he at once proceeded to Zomba for the purpose of removing his cattle 
to a place of safety. Mr. Hetherwick followed him on the 15th, to look after the safety 
of the Mission-station which has lately been established at the Chief Malemia’s on the 
east side of the mountain. 

On Wednesday, the 20th, messengers arrived from Mr. Buchanan giving an account 
of an attack by the Angoni on the villages of the Chiefs Kumtaga sat Kalimbuka, full 
particulars of which will be found in a letter sent by Mr. Buchanan to his brother, which 
is inclosed. 

It seemed pretty evident, from Mr. Buchanan’s letter, that the Angoni did not 
meditate any attack on the English settlers in these parts; on the other hand, 
they had evidently determined to lay waste the country in our immediate vicinity. I 
therefore sent out messengers to inform the Yao Chiefs Kapeni, Matope, and Malunga 
that if they would bring their grain in to Blantyre I would buy it from, or store it for, 
them. I took this step in order to insure a sufficiency of grain for seed for the ensuing 
harvest, it being the practice of the Angoni to destroy all they do not carry away. A 
considerable quantity of grain was brought in on the 21st and 22nd, and I hold quite 
sufficient for seed requirements for the villages which have been destroyed in the 
immediate neighbuurheod. 

On Saturday, the 23rd, villages were seen in flames round Bangwe, distant about 
7 miles south-east from Blantyre. During the afternoon about 300 natives, mostly 
women and children, flocked in for protection, and were camped in the school-house 
and other Mission buildings. A guard was mounted and watch was kept throughout the 
night in case of attack. 

On the following morning, shortly before 8 o'clock, Metachi’s village, distant about 
3 miles from here, was seen to be in flames, and shortly afterwards three small villages, 
distant about a mile from the Mission-station, were fired, and we feared that an attack 
was imminent. The: Angoni, however, approached no nearer, but passed on in the 
direction of Kapeni’s villages on Mount Soolie, which were seen to be in flames during 
the afternoon. On Monday morning, accompanied by Mr. Henderson, of the Blantyre 
Mission, I visited several of the destroyed vi . We met one small party of Angoni, 
about ten in number, but they ran away on our ap h. 

Tuesday fires were seen in the direction of Mount Cholo, and it was reported 
that the A i were burning villages belonging to the Makololo on that mountain. 
Yesterday (Wednesday, the 27th) Messrs. Scott and Henderson, of the ager” vd 
Mission, visited the Angoni camp, situated at Malabvie, about 9 miles from here. ey 
were well received by Nyamaka, the Headman in charge of the expedition, who is men- 
tioned in Inclosure No. 1 of this despatch. He assured them of the friendship of the 


| ‘ 


Angoni for the English, and said: that they had no intention of ing us. He said 
also that the Angoni had a long-standing quarrel with the Yao Kapeni and 
Matope, which sper hed conte to settle. . boas x ie 
am sendi il away to-night, in the hc a canoe at the river to — 
ony it to ra ae in time to catch the next ot 
; hope by the next mail to be able to send you fuller information as to this raid. 
As soon as the Angoni have recrossed the Shire I intend to to Zomba to see 
what can be done to relieve the people who have been rendered destitute, and to gain 
accurate information as to the numbers killed and taken captive. : 
I have much pleasure in stating that, during this anxious time, I have received the 
test assistance from, and have acted entirely in accord with, the members of the 
lantyre Mission. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) LAWRENCE GOODRICH. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 3388. 
Letter from Mr. John Buchanan to his Brother, Mr. David Buchanan, Blantyre. 


My dear Brother, Zomba, August 17, 1884. 

MR. HETHERWICK arrived a little ago, and I never was so glad to see a white 
man in all my life. ‘hank God all to the fore here; the cattle safe as yet. The Angoni 
sare within 50 yards of them yesterday, when the boys were taking them to the hill; 

ut they did not interfere with them in the least. I have sent them right on to the top 
of the hill with Bismark and the two wives ; they are safer there than anywhere. 

o Friday morning the Angoni attacked Kumtaga, and burnt his village to the 
ground, 

Yesterday, about 8 o’clock, they commenced beyond Chankiva’s, and came right 
along to Kalimbuka’s, and burnt everything to the ground, but caught no people. Four 
came to pay me a visit, but I did not require to fire. I told them to go back at once, 
which they did. Kakweni saw four fellows among the coffee, and asked what they 
wanted; they also disappeared without doing any harm. I have done all I could think 
of for the best. I do not fear much damage from them now, and am trusting in God’s 
protection. You need not look for me for a few days now, as I cannot possibly leave 
here until things are quieter. The Angoni are said to have their camp at Kumtaga’s. I 
can’t say whether Malemia has been attacked yet, and Usenene is evidently left 
untouched also. 

Please show this to Captain Foot and Mr. Goodrich. Sorry to hear that Captain 
Foot has been so ill ; hope he will get better soon. 

Your affectionate brother, 
(Signed) JOHN BUCHANAN, 


_ .P.S._Monday _Evening.—Our effort of yesterday to send men with letters failed. 
Mr. Hetherwick left Chikafa and two boys at Mkanda, and came on to Zomba to see 
what was the real state of affairs. As soon as he arrived we sent three men back to . 
bring on the loads, and to send the two men le left back to Blantyre; but not very long 
after Mr. Hetherwick left a band of Angoni came upon them and carried them off. 
Chikafa said they were an Msungu’s boys, and were waiting for their master, who would 
be back shortly. However, this did not prevent the Angoni from marching them on to 
the camp at Kumtaga’s village. On arriving there the Headman Nyamuka made investi- 
gations concerning them, and on knowing the boys belonged to an ngu, ordered them 
to be sent back at once. Chikafa and his com a ee staying all night, 


however, in the Angoni camp. Nyamuka took care em, and sent them safely 
away this morning with nearly all Mr, Hetherwick’s bys safe. 
It appears that Chikusi gave his Headmen strict orders not to interfere with anything 


belonging to the English. 

bikafa said that to-day the Angoni meant to move their camp to Shirwa, and 
certainly we saw their “ masakasa” burning about 8 o'clock, and, so far as we can see, 
there is no fire to-night where they have been camped. Chikafa says they mean to go 
to Shirwa and back by Dilandi. However, I do not think you Bere much to fear at 


fear 
Blantyre, as they are not likely to interfere with anythi to the En, 
They are in great force, probably in three divisions, pacha. Be er nearly yon 
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isc, AS fair’ae'IRndw, Hot a soul has been caught at Zomba ; bat Kumtaga’s people have 
Been taight in’ large trhmbers. As far ‘as'we know yet,’and judging from the manner in 
which the Sagoo have acted, the story of Malemia having invited them over is not 
“altégether withoat foundation. As'yet, I believe, Malemia has been left intact. 
_ This war will tell heavily against Zomba, and food will be very scarce, owing to so 
thach' having been destroyed. | ly a fowl is left, and great quantities of grain have 
“been burnt along with the huts. 
I do not Pp you will be getting much work done at present; doubtless 
the people are on the ‘hills, and wise they are, too, Nothing more, I think, at 
“present. . 


J. B. 





Inclosure 3 in No. 333. 


Acting Consul Goodrich to Sir J. Kirk. 


Sir, Blantyre, September 6, 1884. 

IN continuation of my despatch of the 28th ultimo, I have the honour to inform you 
that on Thursday last, the 4th September, the Angoni broke up their camp at Malabvie, 
and have marched to the River Shiré on their return to their own country. They have 
taken with them a large number of people captured from the Yao tribes settled on these 
highlands, and have burnt and laid waste the entire country between this and Lake Shirwa. 

I am informed, on good authority, that a party of Arabs are waiting at the village 
of the Angoni Chief Chikusi for the purpose of purchasing the slaves brought back from 
this raid. From Chikusi’s there is a caravan-road to Kota-Kota, where there is a ferry 
across Lake Nyassa to Losewa, from whence there are several routes to the coast. 

It would not, I think, be difficult to trace these slaves should an attempt be made to 
convey them to the coast, especially as several of them are personally known to me; and 
I would therefore suggest, should you approve of my acting as Consul pending the 
arrival of Captain Foot’s successor, that I should proceed to the east coast of Lake 
Nyassa, in order to be able to communicate the departure of any slave-caravans for the 
coast to Her Britannic Majesty’s Vice-Consuls at Kilwa and Lindi. 

In the meantime, I propose making a careful inspection of the country which has 
been visited by the Angoni, for the purpose of getting the numbers, and, where possible, 
the names of those taken captive. I trust you will approve of my action in this matter, 
and will sanction the expense incurred, which will be small. 

Owing to the fact that the Angoni did not attack or in any way molest English 
settlers in these parts, it is currently reported amongst the Yaos that the English invited 
them over, Additional colour has been given to this report by the Angoni destroying 
three villages near Cholo belonging to the late Chief Chipitala, I do not, however, 
oy that the Makololo will give any credence to so absurd a ‘rumour, though it is 
probable that they will demand compensation from the Angoni. 

There will, I fear, be a conudiealin amount of distress, if not of actual famine, 
amongst the people whose homes and property have been destroyed. On this point I 
shall be able to give you more certain information after my visit to the affected 
districts. 

I regret to say that nothing has been heard of the steamer “ Lady Nyassa” since 
she left Katunga’s on the 14th July. We have in consequence received no mails since 
the 11th July, when we received English letters via the Cape, dated London, the 
7th May. I am sending this mail down by a canoe lent me by the Chief Ramakukan. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) LAWRENCE GOODRICH. 





No. 334. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville—(Received November 25.) 


No. 141.) 
“ Lord, Zanzibar, October 25, 1884, 
INDIAN traders arriving from the north-west coast’ of Madagascar report that 
between thé French and the Hovas things remain as they have been lately, the French 
have no influence beyond the range of their guns, and at several points they have been 
Their present force is inadequate for more than the defence of the few places 
they have occupied on the coast. : 
'” At Majanga all trade is at a standstill, and Indian traders are leaving ‘the ‘place in 
j 


/ 
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disgust. There is, they say, much luce to be had a little way up the Majunga River, 
where the Hovas are in force, but the French authorities impose fines and extorlions 
on shippers, who must pass their guard-ship, that it is more profitable to go elsewhere, to 

ports known, and where the French have no er. These are so numerous that 
' the blockade of a few is of little importance to the Hovas ; foreign merchants alone have 
as yet been injured by the operations of the French. 

I am told, I do not know with what amount of truth, that pressure is in many cases 
teougis to bear upon Indians to induce them to fly the French flag on their vessels 
which are now under the British, and they are subjected to taxes on coming and 1 going 
to French stations, from which Sakalavas who are now reckoned as under me 
protection are exempt. 

If the Hovas wish to obtain arms and ammunition, and are ready to pay, there can 
be no difficulty in traders supplying them, for not only do dhows have free communi- 
cation with many Hova ports, but the German steamer “ Zanzibar” has just returned 
from a most profitable trading cruize along the Madagascar coast, avoiding ports that 
have been placed under blockade. 


IT have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No, 335. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received November 25.) 


Oman. 

I think it not at all unlikely that a few small vessels may have escaped from the 
coast with slaves at the setting in of the south-west monsoon, but I feel assured that 
these were few, and I noticed that notwithstanding they are said to have landed their 
slaves in the vicinity of the town of Muscat, no names are given and no captures were 
made, neither do the slaves seem to have been traced inland. 

T have called the attention of the Sultan to the report, and given him a copy of his 

brother’s Notification, and I have asked him not to relax his endeavours to prevent 
smuggling. 
t will, however, be evident from my present Reports as to the prevalence of famine 
on the mainland that there must be an unusual temptation this year for Arabs to take 
a few slaves north, or even to make a larger venture, and it is more than probable it has 
been again done at the end of the monsoon, especially as vessels were then returning in 
ballast unable tc find freight or purchase a cargo in Madegeates. 

I quite indorse all that Colonel Ross says regarding the popular sentiments of 
Mahommedans in all disputes with Christians; they feel a certain amount of pride and 
satisfaction whenever a Moslem wins, and this extends to the Mahdi and slave-trader 
alike irrespective of their sympathy otherwise with one or other. 

The present Sultan, as an Ibadhi, believes in no second coming of Christ, or in the 
appearance of a Mahdi, his precursor according to Sunni traditions, and he has suppressed 
by force any demonstrations that have been attempted in favour of the quasi-religious 
movements now going on further north in Africa, 

The mass of the Mahommedan population here and on the coast are Sunni by 
profession, and, being very ignorant, might with very little encouragement become 
troublesome. 

There is no doubt the sale of Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ London,” and the withdrawal 
of our ships to the Red Sea at the time disasters in the Soudan gave our credit a serious 
shock, e the Arabs wonder what our policy would be on the coast. They now see 
the Sultan as firmly against a renewal of the Slave Trade as before, and find the Vice- 
Consuls and the pressure they are able to bear on the local Governors has in no way 
bettered their prospects, but on the contrary, further difficulties and dangers have been 
placed in the way of the Slave Trade. Constant watching is, however, needed, and such 
reports as as these forwarded are most valuable, for whether they are true or not they 
give me an occasion of bringing the subject to the Sultan’s notice. 

I have, &. 
. (Signed) JOHN KIRK, 
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No. 336, 
Sir J, Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received November 25.) 


(No. 143. Confidential.) i 
My Lord, Zanzibar, October 25, 1884, 

ON the 1st February, 1883, Colonel Miles reported to your Lordship that 
M. OCottoni, a French planter and merchant, having refused to pay the Sultan’s tax 
on cloves (not the produce of M.. Cottoni’s own estate in Pemba), together with 
the 5 per cent. duty levied on cloves when landed, the matter in dispute had been 
referred, through the Consul, with the Sulian’s consent, for settlement by the French 
Government. 

It was well known that in September last the French Consul had received instruc- 
tions in this matter favourable to the Sultan’s claims, but since then he has come to no 
settlement, and has, on the contrary, pressed the Sultan to abandon his claim and even 
reward M. Oottoni by purchasing his Pemba estate at an exaggerated value. The action 
of the French Consul has been that of a partizan anxious to raise a question like those 
which have led to difficulties in Tunis, Tonquin, and Madagascar, and until a very short 
time ago he told me that the duty claimed from M. Cottoni would never be paid, and he 
had made up his mind to that. 

In the month of December 1883 I had been applied to by that official for my 
opinion on the case, and stated it clearly. I inclose copies of correspondence. 

A somewhat similar reply, I understand, had been returned from the other 
Consulates, but on getting these opinions, by which I now come to know he was directed 
to be guided, the Consul insisted more strongiy than ever before the Sultan that the 
duty should not be paid. 

A month ago the French Consul called on me. He was in a depressed state of 
mind, and asked to have my advice on what he said was a very serious matter, that 
affected him personally and all other Consuls in an indirect manner. 

He told me that a few days before the Sultan’s Secretary had called upon him, and 
asked him to pay over the amount of the tax and duty in dispute, as the matter had now 
been left over a sufficiently long time. To this M. Ledoulx gave a curt if not an 
insolent refusal. ‘The result was that three days later he received a peremptory order 
by telegraph from the French Foreign Office to follow the instructions of the 
10th August: given a year ago. This message he showed me, together with the orders 
referred to of August last year, which 1 read in full, The Sultan, on getting the 
Consul’s refusal, had telegraphed, it would appear, direct to Paris, and his doing so 
M. Ledoulx considered a grievance which he imagined I would join in resenting. I told 
him, after perusing the correspondence, that I thought M. Cottoni had attempted a 
piece of very sharp practice, that he was in the wrong, and that any Court of Law would 
decide against him in this particular case, as he bought the cloves under an implied 
contract to pay the duty for the Arab grower, and that the best thing the Consul could 
now do was to retire from the attitude of a partizan and act as he had been instructed 
by his Government; that every delay was only likely to bring further complications, and 
that, as all British subjects had paid both the duty and tax hitherto, I should have to 
claim an equality in event of the matter being settled in any way uot in accordance with 
present usage. 

The Consul said this would degrade him in the eyes of the Sultan and compromise 
his position, and he asked me to see if I could find any course to cover his retreat. 
1 suggested that, as his instructions of August last informed him that France did not 
object to the tax in question on principle, and rejected his contention, but told him 
to see that the French were not placed in an inferior position to others, he might 
strengthen his hands a little by asking the Sultan to give him a certificate in writing 
that all natives paid alike, a fact of which he had already heen assured by the Consuls; 
I advised him he might make the receipt of sucha document the occasion for paying the 
money. The Consul then admitted he had no money to give over, as he had allowed 
M. Cottoni to keep it, having evidently from the first settled in his own mind that it 
would never be paid. He said that M. Cottoni had no money and no credit, and the tax 
(about 3,000 dollass could only be got by sale or mortgage of the Pemba estate. At 
last M, Ledoulx said he would delay payment until the next mail arrived; that possibly 
he might be transferred consequent on his recent promotion, and that, if so, he certainly 
should never pay the money, but leave it an open question for his successor to take up 
and use. 

‘The mil has come three weeks ago, but-I am not aware that M. Ledoulx has been 
transferred/to a better post, or that he has made any settlement with the Sultan. His 
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Sa object is to get the Sultan to waive his claim and buy up M. Cottonpi’s estate in 
emba at a high value, thus securing a benefit to M. Cottoni, escaping from pa: of 
the tax, and the Sultan in the wrong, so as to lay him open to attacks of a similar 
nature, which he then could not answer. , : 

The course followed in this case by M. Ledoulx illustrates the way in which French 
officials abroad seem everywhere to be at present looking out for occasion to found claims 
a may be used afterwards and pave the way for new enterprises of France in the 


How it will end I cannot say ; but I shall let the Sultan know when I have an oppor- 
tunity that, apart from the merit of the case, I shall have to require an identical treat- 
ment of British subjects in the same way as may be now settled. 

The case is, in my opinion, not one that admits of a compromise, and the French 
Consul, in having brought about a difficulty in defiance of his instructions, is deserving of 
little sympathy. He is playing a selfish and dangerous game, above all things foolish, 
seeing there are so many indefensible irregularities in the Sultan’s Customs Department he 
might as easily have seized upon ; but the fact is, although he has been here many years, 
he knows but little of the country, and in his anxiety to raise a Zanzibar difficulty, he 
allowed himself to be made use of by M. Cottoni. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 336, 
M. Ledoulz to Sir J. Kirk. 


Monsieur et cher Consul-Général, Zanzibar, le 6 Décembre, 1883. 

VOUS n’ignorez 9 qu’aux termes de nos Traités avec l Imamat, le commerce ¢tranger 
n’est soumis qu’a un droit unique de 5 pour cent A l'importation. Vous savez, en outre, 
que l'autorité locale a imposé aux indigénes différentes taxes, parmi lesquelles je citerai 
un droit sur les girofles, qui était l’an dernier de 24 p. par frasela, Ce droit n’attcint 
évidemment que les indigénes seulement. 

Or, pensez-vous qu’un négociant Européen qui aurait acheté des girofles 4 un indi- 
gene serait soumis a ce droit local s’il n’a pas fait de stipulation 4 ce sujet avec le 
vendeur, sans prétexte qu’il doit étre substitué A l'indigéne? Ne croyez-vous pas plutét 

ue l’autorité locale, tout en conservant un droit de revendication sur son administré, n’a 
rien 4 réclamer a l’Européen ? 

J’attacherais un prix particulier i votre opinion sur ce point, et je vous serais, en 
outre, infiniment obligé si vous pouviez me dire si les différends de cette nature se 
sont jamais présentés dans votre Consulat et quel est la solution qui leur a été donnée P 

Veuillez, &c. 
(Signé) Cc. LEDOULX. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 336, 
Sir J, Kirk to M. Ledoulz. 


, Zanzibar, December 8, 1883. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 6th 
December, in which you ask my opinion whether an European merchant, having bought 
cloves from a native (on which, as you have explained, the Sultan claims a tax if grown 
by one of his subjects), is liable, as the substitute of the native, for the payment of the 
Sultan’s tax in the absence of any definite stipulation on that point with the seller, or 
whether I would not rather think that the local authority, while preserving its right of 
recovering from its own subject—the native grower—has no claim for payment of such a 
tax upon the European purchaser. 

ou ask me further to be d enough to inform you whether questions of this 
nature have ever presented themselves at this Consulate. : Serena 

With reference to the first of your questions, I would observe that contracts between 
merchant and merchant are in every country interpreted by local e, and there are 
not unfrequently obligations implied by the custom of trade which it is unnecessary to 
state even in a written memorandum of sale. Implied obligations of this nature may in 
some instances become equally binding upon the buyer with those more clearly expressed, 
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and the case you cite, and on which my opinion is asked, of cloves sold by a subject of 
Zanzibar personally liable for the Sultan's tax to another of a Treaty nation might easily 
be one in point. Thus, let us suppose an ses merchant long resident here, having 
local knowledge and experience, to have been the purchaser last year of cloves from one 
of the Sultan’s subjects, and the Sultan to have raised a claim against the r for 
cont of 2} dollars tt frasila, on the ground that the cloves had been sold under an 
lied contract of which the European had knowledge, and that the pong 9 was thus 
liable for ent of the tax. I imagine that were such a case to go for decision before 
a Court of Law, the Sultan, either in his own right, or the Arab seller, would recover the 
amount. He would, I think, be able to show that for many years, in fact ever since the 
clove tax has been in force, the grower never has, as matter of fact, paid the tax, unless 
where he has also been the shipper. Moreover, he would be able to prove that up to the 
present time every British subject here, through whom by far the greater fl of the 
clove trade is carried on, has without exception paid this tax as a known burden on the 
<< before they came into his hands, and for which he (the buyer) by the custom of 
e trade, has come to be considered liable. Having thus shown the universal custom as 
it exists in the Pemba clove trade, the precupacs would be that the foreign merchant 
whose case we have supposed must have been aware at the time he purchased the cloves of 
the Arab that the tax was unpaid, and if at the same time the price at which he bought 
were also known, this would become a matter of certainty, seeing the tax amounts to 
about 40 per cent. ad valorem. I do not, however, think that either the Sultan or the 
Arab seller could, consistently with the principles of the Treaty, detain the cloves in 
question simply on the ground that the tax was unpaid. Iam of opinion, however, that 
they could, in the existing condition of the Pemba clove trade, in such a case as I have 
stated, successfully sustain a pecuniary claim against the European purchaser for the 
amount of the unpaid tax. 

In no case, however, would His Highness lose his right to recover the tax direct 
from his own subject ; but then the Arab subject could, much more casily than the Sultan 
himself, prove a claim against the foreign merchant on the ground of having sold subject 
to the custom of trade, under an implied contract that the buyer should pay the duty. 

You ask me whether any question such as the above ever presented itself before me ; 
to this I reply that in the case of the clove tax no such case has yet arisen, and seeing 
the enormous preponderance of British subjects engaged in the Pemba trade, I should 
consider this fact conclusive as to the custom up to the present time. British subjects 
owning plantations in Pemba do not pay the clove tax on the produce of their own 
estates, but do so where they buy from Arabs. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


a ee See 
No. 387. 


Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville.—(Received November 25.) 
(No, 144.) 


_ My Tord, ee ee ee Zanzibar, October 27, 1884. 

CONFIRMING the accuracy of the information furnished by Mr. Campbeli, of Ibo, 
in the extract from a letter that accompanied my despatch No. 124 of the 26th September, 
and also confirming what 1 am reporting by this mail in my No. 137 of the 24th October, 
of a revival of the Slave Trade near Dar-es-Salam, I have this day been informed by 
telegram of the seizure by Her Majesty’s ship “‘Philomel ” of two dhows, one from the 
Portuguese possessions at Ibo, the other from those of the Sultan of Zanzibar at Dar- 
es-Salam, with 54 and 108 slaves respectively on board. 

I have informed Consul O'Neill at Mozambique and the Sultan here, and I shall 
proceed myself to Kilwa by mail-steamer to communicate with Vice-Consul Smith on 
these matters. 

All communication with Arabia by native vessels is for the present at an end, and 
during the coming five months the movement of dhows will be local, or to Madagascar 
and the Comoro Islands. 

T have, &c, 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
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No. 539%: 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville —(Recetwod November 28.) 


o.. 146. - ‘ ¥: 
ts ag Zanzibar, October 28, 1884. 

SINCE writing my despatch No. 14# of the 27th October 1 have thought it 
advisable to take steps to convince the Arabs that no change of policy in the 5g 
of the Slave Trade is in contempletion, and’ to stiow ttiem that it will perhaps be more 
difficult than ever for them to escape. 

Colonel Gordon’s Proclamation has undoubtedly had a most disastrous effect very 
far from what he contemplated when it was issued. I félt it was mucli disenssed’ at the 
time, and Colonel Ross has the same to say of its influence in the Persian Guif. 

In order to break this idea I have asked the Sultan if he is prepared to punish, by 
the degrading ordeal of working in the chain-gang, all concerned in the shipment of 
108 slaves from Dar-es-Salam, if I get them extradited and brought here. His Highness 
has now asked for their apprehension, and F have telegraphed this request to the 
Resident at Aden, asking that all the crew and slave-traders of the Dar-es-Salam dhow 
may be sent here prisoners. I have also asked for all children under 12 years of age. 
As the Resident has no means of providing for them, they must be inned somewhere, 
and at Mombasa and Zanzibar they can be well taken care of. 

I thought best not to ask for the slave-dealers who shipped ftom Ibo, a Portuguese 

rt. It would be a very much more difficult thing to get them punished by a Christian 
——, and legal quibbles of all kinds would be heard that here would never be 
istened to. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK, 





No. 339. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
No. 79.) 
ir, Foreign Office, November 25, 1884. 
WITH reference to my despatch No. 76 of the 17th instant, I am directed by Earl 
Granville to state to you that he has received information from the Admiralty of another 
dhow, with fifty-one slaves, having been captured by Her Majesty's ship “ Philomel ” on 
the 18th ultimo off Ras Derkah. The dhow is described as belonging to Sur, under no 
colours, and bound to the Bitinah coast from Ibo Pangane. 

Lord Granville would be glad of an expression of your opinion as to whether there 
has lately been, as these recent captures would to indicate, any considerable 
renewal of the Slave Trade between Fast Africa and Arabia, and, if so, what measures 
are requisite to stop it. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No, 340, 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
Toop Office, November 27, 1884, 6 
(Telegraphic. Forei. ce, A , 6 P.M. 
NDEAVOUR to obtain from Sultan © sgustanncen dnslarailon. thet:be will adbept 
no Protectorate from, and will cede no sovereign rights or territory to, any Association . 
or Power without consent of England. Report your present views on Protectorate over 
Chagga district. ‘Telegraph reply. 





No. 341. 
Sir J. Kirk to Mr. Lister—(Received November 28, 3.e.m.) | 
(Telegethic,) Zanzibar, November 28, 1884, 1°55 P.M. 
; reply to telegram of 27th November, your instruction understood. Sultan now 
an country. ; 
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; Regarding scheme, of course it necessitates annexation on coast. This 
raises questions with ce. 
Sous has sailed for London, 





No. 342. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, November 28, 1884, 4°15 p.m. 

“MALACCA” said to be now on the way to Zanzibar from’ Jeddah, conveyin 
slaves bought by Court to which you are accredited. Inquire into truth, and ie 
explanation by telegraph. 





No. 343. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(Secret.) 
anes hic. ) Foreign Office, November 28, 1884, 5°30 p.m. 
you any reason for supposing Germany is taking steps for obtaining Protec- 


torate over East Coast ? 





No. 344, 
Sir J. Kirk to Mr. Lister.—( Received November 29, 3°10 P.M.) 


(Telegraphic.) Zanzibar, November 29, 1884, 2°9 p.m. 
“MALACCA” last year conveyed slaves. Refer to my despatch. No doubt 
present report as to Slave Trade. Await instructions. 
With reference to yours yesterday, German merchant says German and Austrian 
war-ships expected here. Also that Germans wish St. Lucia Bay. 





No. 345. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
{No. 83.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, November 29, 1884. 
I AM directed by Earl Granville to acquaint you that his Lordship approves your 
action with regard to the crew and slave-traders of the Dar-es-Salam dhow, reported in 
your despatch No. 146 of the 28th ultimo. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 346. 
Sir J. Kirk to Mr. Lister.—(Received December 3, noon.) 





(Telegraphic.) Zanzibar, December 3, 1884, 10°60 a.m. 
GERMAN squadron, with Consul Rholfs, expected to arrive within three months. 
No. 347. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 84.) 
Sir, Office, December 3, 1884. 


Forei 
I AM directed by Earl Granville to inform you that Her jesty’s Consul-General 
at Bushire telegraphs that there is a marked increase in the Slave Trade this year. 


Iam, &c, ’ 
(Signed) T, V. LISTER. 
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No. 348. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
0. 85.) 
ir, Foreign Office, December 5, 1884. 
WITH reference to my despatch No. 75 of the 14th ultimo, recording a telegram 
of the same day, in which you were instructed to delay action in re to the new 
Order in Council, I am now directed by Earl Granville to state to you that, owing to a 
clerical error, it was necessary to revoke that Order and replace it by a new one. 
You will pepe 3 destroy the copy of the Order which was forwarded to you in 
my despatch No. 69 of the 31st October, and substitute for it the copies now inclosed, in 
regard to which you will then proceed as instructed in my last-named despatch. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 349. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, December 5, 1884, 8 P.M. 
YOURS of 28th. 
Have you communicated with Sultan? Time presses. 
Despatch about mainland scheme goes to you by to-night’s mail. 





No. 350. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, December 6, 1884, 8 a.m. 

IF Sultan will give required declaration, Her Majesty’s Government have a proposal 
as regards mainland which they trust would be as advantageous to His Highness as to 
themselves. 





No. 351. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
No. 89.) 
ir, : Foreign Office, December 6, 1884. 
IN reply to your despatch No. 183 of the 23rd October, I am directed by Earl 
Granville to state to you that he approves of your having authorized Mr. L. Goodrich to: 
take charge as Acting British Consul at Nyassa pending the arrival of a successor to the 
late Captain Foot. 

Mr. Goodrich, as Acting Consul,-will be entitled, from the date when he took charge, 
to half salary at the rate of 250/., and an office allowance at the rate of 100/. per annum, 
and you should so inform him. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 362. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


(Telegraphic) Foreign Office, December 6, 1884, 5°30 p.m. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION anxious to recruit natives for service on 
Congo. Give them your support, provided sufficient guarantees for voluntary contracts 
are given. 
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No. 353. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
0. 91.) 

ir, Foreign Office, December 8, 1884; 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to transmit, for your information, the accom- 
penying copy of a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Bahia relating to the return 
of time-expired Jabourers from the Congo to Zanzibar.* 


Tam, &e: 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





. No. 354, 
, Mr. Lister to Sir J.. Kirk. 
Confidential.) 
el hic.) - Foreign Office, December 8, 1884, 6°45 p.m. 
OURS of 6th. 
Thank Sultan suitably. 
(Secret.) 


Has he made any arrangements for succession ? 





No. 355, 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 
(No. 93.) 
ir, Foreign Office, December 13, 1884. 

I AM directed by Earl Granville to transmit to you herewith a copy of a despatch 
from Her Males. ’s Consul at Mozambique reporting on the conclusion of negotiations 
between the pelish. residents at Blantyre and the Makololo.+ 

His Lordship would be glad to be furnished with your opinion on the scheme for 
subsidizing the Chiefs on the Upper Shiré alluded to by Consul O’Neill. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 356. 
Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


Qo. 94. 

Sir, » Foreign e, December 13, 1884, 
1 AM. dixected by Earl Granville to inform you that his Lordship caused your 

despatch No. 117 of the 19th September to be communicated to the Lords Commis- 


sioners. of. the. Admiralty, who_desire to be furnished with a statement giving the names. — 


of the Paymesters of Her Majesty’s ships to whom you have issued the money in 
question ; and I am to instruct you to forward the eqebeod information to his Lusliils 
at your earliest convenience. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 357. 
Sir J. Kirk to Earl Granville——(Received December 24.) 


(No. 150. 
Lod’ 5 Zanzibar, November 22, 1884. 
I HAVE the honour to report having visited Kilwa for the of communi- 
cating with Lieutenant Smith, Her Majesty's Vice-Consul for the Southern District. 
'y object in going was to ascertain whether or not a revival of the Slave Trade, 
such as we have in the famine-stricken district inland from Dar-es-Salam, was to be anti- 
-aipated from the south, and to arrange matters of detail with the Vice-Consul. 


® No. 2. t No. $3. 
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I found that, although food is dear in and about Kilwa, there is no famine, and as 
the country inland is i Pe swcreivags bays Baggy hig esol Phe 
ca seme 3 sag pew eee wf people to the coast in 


that 
i south at Lindi is , but a large of had been 
eeciea ton Mimetibleus ty ian gece roa wan tn the bib dateicl was there real 


to Lindi, visiting all the coast por so as to ascertain whether or not there is likely to 
be an rt of slaves this year during the north monsoon from the southern ports of the 
Sultan’s dominions to the Comoro Islands and . 

As to the Dar-es-Salam district, I ascertained that the famine in the Wazaramo 
country is as acute as ever, that people are not only dying a little way inland, but that 
they are selling each other for nominal sums or for a small quantity of food. The 
cheapness of slaves has attracted agents from Zanzibar and Pemba in this part of the 
coast, and I heard of one. vessel having sailed with about twenty-five slaves from a 
village south of Dar-es-Salam only a day before my servant arrived. 

Since my return General Mathews tells me that not a night passes without captures 
being made by the Sultan’s soldiers. The slaves for Zanzibar are ferried over in small 
numbers in canoes ; larger vessels are used to convey. them to Pemba, but I am glad to 
find that one of these had been captured by Her Majesty’s ship “ Turquoise’ during my 
absence. 

I shall avail myself of the present occasion to urge upon the Sultan the advantages 
he would gain by ignoring slavery as a status recognized by law in Zanzibar and Pemba, 
as thereby free men would gladly come over in numbers in search of wages and food who 
now are afraid to do so, or who, if they do, are kidnapped on landing and claimed as 
slaves by some one or other on shore. 

Owing to the free import of grain from India, food is here sufficiently plentiful, 
while labour is much needed both in town and country, but the two systems of slave and 
free labours will never blend. Unfortunately, just at present distorted accounts of our 
action in Egypt and of recent events in South Africa, maliciously circulated through the 
Arab press, especially through an Arabic paper published in London, have made it more 
difficult for a native Mahommedan Ruler to take the initiative in such a measure. There 
are many here who would gladly take hold of such a step to stir up religious fanaticism, 
from which this part of Africa has hitherto been free. The advantages at present of 
changin the system may, however, recommend themselves to His Highness, who now is 
practically independent of Arab opinion so long as the bulk of the native population are 
not aroused. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 





No. 358. 


Mr. Lister to Sir J. Kirk. 


(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, December 31, 1884, 8 a.m. 
; IS there any truth in report that French Government completed a contract for 
telegraph cable Zanzibar-Tamatave ? 
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No. 359. 
Sir W. Hewett to the Secretary to the Admiralty. 


.) “ Euryalus,” at Bombay, November 21, 1884. 

CAPTAIN WOODWARD, of the “Turquoise,” reports by telegraph that he 
would proceed from Zanzibar to Mauritius and Madagascar yesterday ; also that the 
aor ” had arrived at Zanzibar from Madagascar, and that all was quiet at that 
island. 

The Political Resident at Bushire telegraphs that “ upwards of fifty freshly imported 
Africans landed and sold at Debay, being violation of engagements,” and that he is 
demanding the surrender of the slaves, and states that it is very desirable a ship of war 
should proceed there without delay. 

The “Briton” will be sent to his assistance accordingly. 


No. 360. 
Commodore Molyneux to Admiral Lord J. Hay. 


My Lord, “ Sphinz,” at Suakin, November 20, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to forward herewith a letter, dated the 9th instant, from 
Lieutenant Crowe, commanding Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Coquette,” reporting the purchase 
of slaves at Jeddah for the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

2. I have forwarded a copy of the above-mentioned letter to the Senior Naval 
Officer at Zanzibar, and Lieutenant Crowe informs me that Mr. Thomas 8. Jago, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Jeddah, has advised the Consul at Zanzibar on the subject. 

8. I also forward herewith a letter from Lieutenant Crowe, dated the 9th November, 
1884, on the question of fugitive slaves at Jeddah. 

4. He reports further that a very large importation of Abyssinian slaves took place 
Jast October. They are said to have been shipped at or near Zeyla. Owing to the 
rebellion in the Soudan there have been very few Soudanese slaves exported from this 
coast north of Massowah; but still a few get across in occasional dhows, and the 
Khedivial steamers almost always carry some under various pretences. 

5. I will forward Lieutenant Crowe’s letter on the subject, with a Report I am 
preparing for your Lordship on the question of ve Red Sea Slave Trade. 

ave, &c. 
(Signed) R. H. MORE MOLYNEUX. 


‘Inclosure 1 in No. 360. 
Tieutenant-Commander Crowe to Commodore Molyneuc. 


Sir, ** Coquette,” at Sea, off Jeddah, November 9, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that during my stay at Jeddah I obtained 
information from most reliable sources that His Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar was 
effecting, through his agent in Jeddah, the purchase of numerous slaves. Up to the 
time of my departure, four eunuchs and two boys, all Abyssinians (part of the recent large 
importation reported in my separate Slave Report of this date), were actually purchased 
for the Sultan, and more are being sought for. 

2. In addition, two Circassian girls arrived during my stay, per Austrian Lloyd’s 
steamer from Constantinople, and are likewise destined for the use of the Sultan. 

3. The “Malacca,” a steamer belonging to His Highness the Sultan, is now in 
Jeddah, awaiting the return Zanzibar pilgrims from Medina, and the slaves here referred 
to will be sent to their destination in that vessel. 


i 
j 


f= 
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4, Doubtless the usual farce of “ freed papers ” will be resorted to to cover this trans- 


‘action ; but this can, at all events, be frustrated in the case of the Abyssinian eunuchs by 
examination before they are allowed to land at Zanzibar. - 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) ¥F. H. BE. CROWE. f 





Inclosure 2 in No. 360. 
Lieutenant-Commander Crowe to Commodore Molyneuc. 


ir, “ Coquette,” off Jeddah, November 9, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that during my stay in Jeddah four fugitive 
slaves came on board in a canoe, cast the canoe adrift, and remained on my hands. 
Having no interpreter, I had to obtain the services of a native Indian merchant, and 
through him took the depositions of these men. Their compiaints were the usual stereo- 
typed ones of ill-treatment and peal epg Their masters, however, came subse- 
quently to me in the bazaar and brought counter-charges of theft and bad conduct; so, 
to avoid complications with the local authorities, I, in accordance with Article 103 of the 
Slave Trade Instructions, handed these slaves over to Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul, 
who has promised to settle the case according to the existing law. 

2. The Consul informs me that the statement of these slaves, when confronted with 
their masters, varied considerably from the depositions taken by me on board. 

3. An English man-of-war lying in Jeddah may easily become the asile of all local 
criminals and dissatisfied blacks, who, appearing on board with complaints of ill-treatment, 
believe we will at once take them away and set them at liberty. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) F. H. E. CROWE. 


No. 361. 
Captain Woodward to the Secretary to the Admiralty. 


A “* Turquoise,” at Zanzibar, November 18, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report that, having received information from Her Majesty’s- 
Vice-Consul that slaves were being run in the vicinity of Dar-es-Salam, I provisioned 
the pinnace for four days and sent her to cruize in that neighbourhood. 

2. She returned on the evening of the 17th instant with a dhow and seven slaves. 
The dhow was captured at Masasani Bay, and the pinnace, on approaching, observed the 
crew of the dhow take to the boat, and on boarding her found seven slaves—three women, 
two men, and two children; the captain having said to them before quitting the dhow, 
“ide yourselves away.” 

The chow and slaves were brought into Zanzibar, and this morning were placed in 
Court. The slaves were liberated, and the dhow condemned and broken up. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) R. WOODWARD. 





No. 362. 
"Captain Woodward to the Secretary to the Admiralty. 


Sir, ss af gona at Zanzibar, November 18, 1884. 
ON Friday, the 14th instant, [ received information, through one of our Seedie. 
boys, that he had met a woman crying, who told him that she was about to be taken over 
to the Island of Pemba to be sold, f 
2. I sent an interpreter (a Seedie boy) on shore, who ascertained that a dhow was 
going over with passe Shortly after his return on nary ec dhow got under 
weigh, and I ordered the steam-cutter to stop her and search her, and if a slave was 
found on board to detain her. ‘The wind was fair, and our steam-cutter being rather 
slow, the dhow managed to get between 3 and 4 miles away from Zanzibar before 
‘ the cutter could get close enough to hail her. On being hailed she lowered sail 
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and anchored, and, on being searched, the owner and one female slave were found on 
The dhow was brought back, and the followin day it was placed in Court and 

condemned, the d ing of her to await the oti, of Sir John by next mail, he 

being at present at . The slave was set free, and the owner handed over to the | 

Sultan for punishment. é ‘ ' 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) R,. WOODWARD. 





No. 363. 
Commander Anson to Vice-Admiral Sir W. Hewett. 


ftir, ‘* Dragon,” at Muscat, December 6, 1884. 

IN compliance with a telegram received from Colonel Ross, Political Resident in 
the Persian Gulf, Her Majesty's ship under my command left Busreh on the 20th 
November, and arrived at Bushire on the 22nd November. 

2. Having received a letter from Colonel Ross, I embarked Mr. Robertson, Assistant 
Resident, and suite, and left Bushire at 4 p.m, on the 25th idem. 

3. We arrived off Debai, on the Arab Coast, at 2 p.st. on the 27th, After some 
delay the Sheikh of that place surrendered seventeen slaves who had been recent} 
landed in contravention of his Treaty; and he also entered into an agreement wi 
Mr. Robertson to produce five others who had been landed at the same time, or in 
default pay a fine of 70 dollars a-head. 

4, Having embarked the British Agent at Shargah, we proceeded on the 28th, and 
recovered five more slaves at the different towns belonging to the Arab Trucial 
Chiefy, 

5. The whole of these slaves are detailed in the accompanying list. 

6. We arrived at Shu’am on the 30th November, the political officers having settled 
a claim that had been made against the Chief’s brother for ill-using a British subject. 
We left at 8 p.m. the same day, and arrived at Bunder Abbas at 6:30 a.m. on the 1st 
December. 

Mr. Robertson and suite were discharged to the mail-steamer on the 2nd, and we 
left Bunder Abbas at 4 p.m. the same day. 

7. Whilst at Debai Mr. Robertson obtained a description of four dhows from which 
slaves had recently been landed, together with the names of their “ nakhodas ;” and, in 
accordance with the Assistant Resident’s request, I looked in at the ports they hailed 
from, namely, Ali Khadrah, As, Suwaik, and Wadam, on the Al Batinah coast, off which 
places all dhows found were boarded and examined by our boats. 

We found, I believe, only one of the implicated dhows, which was hauled up on the 
beach at Wadam, and having communicated with the Chief of Masua’ah concerning her, 
desiring that she might be sent to Muscat, to be dealt with there by the proper authorities, 
I left Masua’ah at 2°45 p.m. on the 4th, arriving at this place at 9°30 p.m, on the same day, 
and have applied to the Vice-Admiralty Court as to their disposal. 

8. When we left Rusreh we had a large sick list (twenty-one). with several cases of 
fever, but the health of the crew is now good again. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) CHAS. V. ANSON. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 368, 
Mr. Hakim to Major Mockler (for Captain Anson). 


(Tel hic.) Bushire, November 17, 1884. 

UPWARDS of fifty freshly imported Africans landed and sold at Debai. Being 
violation of engagement, I am demanding surrender of slaves, Very desirable a vessel 
of war proceed there without delay to support demand and receive the slaves. 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 368. | 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ross to Captain Anson. 


7 Bushire, November 25, 1884. 

WITH reference to my telegram of the 17th instant, I have the honour to inform 
you that I am deputing the First Assistant Resident to accompanying you to-the Pirate 
Coast, in view to slaves sold here; and-I shall be obliged " you will receive 
Mr. Robertson and establishment, as noted on the in,* on board this day. 

2. I have given Mr. Robertson a Memorandum of instructions, which, with all the 
other papers, he will show you, and thus render it unnecessary for me to write more at 
length at present, 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) Cc. E. ROSS. 





Inclosure 8 in No. 363. 


Saves received. 












Name of Place. Circumstances. ° 


Boye, who stated they were shipped on the Batinah coast, 
aving been previously brought from Africa, and landed 
7 og i six weeks ago, where they had remained up to 











Nov. 28 Male adults. Same as above. 

Noy. 28 Male adult, who made a similar statement to the above, 
viz., that he was landed at Debai from the Batinah coast, 
and taken to Shargah. 

Nov. 29 Male adult, who stated he was landed on Batinah coast 
from Africa, and came overland. 

Noy. 29 | Al-Ajman One bd and one girl, who stated they were landed at 
Al-Kkadhbrah, on Batinah coast, and brought overland. 

Noy. 29 | Umm-al-Kaiwan . Landed from Africa some time previously to last ones, on 
the Batinah coast 

(Signed) CHAS. V. ANSON, Commander. 
No. 364. 
The Government of Bombay to the Earl of Kimberley. 
My Lord, Bombay Castle, December 12, 1884. - 


WE have the honour to transmit, for your Lordship’s information, the accom 
copy of a letter from the Political Resident, Aden, dated the 4th ultimo, with inclosures, 
ing the capture by Her Majesty’s ship “ Philomel” of two slave-dhows near 


We have, &c. 
(Signed) JAMES FERGUSSON. 
J. B. PETLE. 


M. MELVILL. 





* One moonshee, two peons. 
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Inclosure 1 in No, 364, - 
_ Brigadier-General Blair to the Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 


Sir, Aden, November 4, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to report, for the information of Government, that Her 
-Majesty’s ship “ Philomel” arrived at this port on the 26th October, 1884, with 196 
slaves, 8 crew of a slave-dhow, and 5 passengers, slave-dealers. 

2. Her Majesty's ship ‘“‘ Philomel” captured a dhow near Muscat with 154 slaves; 
the “nakhoda ” and crew of the dhow had left before it was boarded by the officer of 
Her Majesty’s ship “ Philomel.” The case was disposed of in the Consular Court at 
Muscat, and out of the 154 slaves, 9 were left with the Consul at that place, and the 
remainder have been handed over to me for disposal. 

3. On her way to Aden Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Philomel” captured another Soori 
dhow named “ Futeh-al-Khair” with fifty-one slaves. The dhow was destroyed at sea, 
and the “ nakhoda” and owner of the dhow, the crew, passengers, and the slaves have been 
brought to Aden for disposal. The case was adjudicated in the Vice-Admiralty Court 
here, and I beg to inclose copies of the Judgment and Decree passed by the said Court 
in this case. 

4. As the slave-dealers, the “nakhoda ” and owner of the vessel, and the crew could 
not be criminally prosecuted under Statute 39 and 38°) Vict., cap. 46, and as they were 
subjects of the Sultan of Muscat, I have telegraphed to the Resident at Bushire for 
instructions (copy of the telegram is herewith attached). A reply to this telegram is 
awaited. 

5. The Consul-General at Zanzibar has sent me a telegram, copy of which is 
herewith forwarded. As the dhow and the men do not belong to Zanzibar, they will not 
be sent there. 

6. The slaves will be disposed of in accordance with the instructions left at this 
Residency by Sir Bartle Frere in 1873. A copy of his letter dated the 2nd April, 1873, 
is herewith submitted for reference. 

7. The slaves received by me are as follows :— 


Men .. «* an oe ee a oa ee «es «91 
Boys .. oe ee ar ee es ee ee -» 60 
Women . ee ee ee ee ee és oe ve 22 
Girls .. ee oe oe oe ee eo eo oe «238 

Total es =e <0 oe oe oe ee 196 


Ninety-one men and four boys have been employed as labourers on the fortications 
under the Executive Engineer. Boys and girls under 12 will be sent to Zanzibar, and 
the remainder will be given over to respectable persons at Aden. 
ve 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) JAMES BLAIR. 


Judgment. 


It appears from the evidence that Her Majesty's ship “ Philomel ” left Muscat on 
the 16th October, 1884, for Aden. On the 18th October, 1884, about 10 a.m., she 
sighted a dhow about 7 miles off, steered for her, and when she got within half-a-mile the 
dhow lowered her sail. She had no colours flying at the time. Lieutenant Henderson 
and Mahomed Ali, Interpreter, the second and third witnesses, were sent in a boat to visit 
the dhow ; they boarded her and found slaves on board, who on seeing the boarding 
officcr came near the water casks saying that they were very thirsty, as they got rice one 
day and water the other. The dhow was detained in latitude 21° 9’ north and longitude 
59° 14’ east; the slaves were found to be thirty males and twenty one females; they were 
removed to Her Majesty’s ship “ Philomel,”’ and the dhow was taken in tow; 268 dollars 
and rupees 8 : 8 : 0 in silver, and rupees 2 : 0 : 9 in copper, and a silver ring was found on 


board. 

On the 23rd October, there being a strong breeze and the dhow making a consider- 
able quantity of water, Her Majesty’s ship “‘Philomel” put into Ras Derkha, where the 
dhow was found unseaworthy on survey. She was destroyed, and the crew and passengers 
were taken on board Her Majesty’s ship ‘“ Philomel,” which proceeded on her voyage, 
and arrived in Aden on the 26th October, 1884. The dhow was found to be a sumbook, 
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named “ Futeh-al-Khair,” owned and commanded by Rubbier-bin-Nuseeb. She had a 

crew of seven men, and also had on board bla ar ng named Abdulla Musulum, 

bey ned Musulum, Ishmail Murad, Obeid Salem, Abdulla Salem, who are the owners of 
ves. 

Rubbier-bin-Nuseeb, the “nakhoda” and owner of the dhow, states that he Lense Sit 
Soor, and is a subject of the Sultan of Muscat; that he went to Zanzibar with a 
crew, who left him, so he got a fresh crew at Zanzibar and left napdpraten Paps, sy 
near Ibo, on the African coast, where, not finding any other freight, he aj +o 8 
cargo of slaves to Bateneh, near Muscat, at 8 dollars per head, and on her way to 
the above the sumbook was captured. 

Abdulla Musulum, Ahmed Musulum, Ishmail Murad, and Abdulla Salem state that 
they are subjects of the Sultan of Muscat. 

Obeid Salem states that he is the subject of Ibrahim-bin-Kais, the brother of the 
late Imam of Muscat. 

Abdulla Musulum, Ahmed, Ishmail, and Obeid further state that they took from. 
Muscat to Zanzibar dates and other goods for sale, at which place they pure piece- 
goods, and went into the interior about six days’ journey to a place called Beera, where 

ey exchanged their goods for slaves. From Beera they went to Fingani, where they 
settled with the “nakhoda” Rubbier to go in his sumbook to Bateneh with the slaves at 
8 dollars per head. 

Abdulla Salem, a boy about 12 years of age, states that he went to Zanzibar with 
his father, thence to Fingani, where he remained whilst his father went into the interior. 
His father died there about one year ago, and three slaves, the property of his father, 
were brought to him; and seeing the others had agreed to ship slaves at 8 dollars 
a head, he also embarked in the sumbook for Bateneh, where his mother lived. 

The slaves were purchased by these persons as follows :— 









Abdulla Musulum ,. ee 4 For 350 dollars, 

Abmed Musulum ,. oe 3 For 2464 dollars. 

Ishmail Murad... ee os For 130 dollars. 

Obeid Salem F 6 For 400 dollars. 

Abdulla Salem 1 The property left by his father. 
Total o am 14 


thus leaving one man and one girl whose owners have not come forward to claim them. 

The admissions of the “nakhoda” and the owners of the slaves, the evidence of Captain 
Lang, Lieutenant Henderson, and the Interpreter, Mahomed Ali, and the presence of 
fifty-one slaves on board the dhow when she was captured, show that the Arab dhow 
‘“ Futeh-al-Khair ” was engaged in the Slave Trade, and that the dhow, the slaves found 
on board, and the money and valuables were lawfully seized by Her Majesty’s ship 
“ Philomel,” and are liable to forfeiture to the Crown; and, further, that it was imprac- 
ticable to bring the said Arab dhow “ Futeh-al-Khair” to this port, and Her Majesty’s 
ship “ Philomel” was justified in destroying the same. The Court therefore passes the 
accompanying Decree. 

(Signed) JAMES BLAIR, Brigadier-General, 
Political Resident and Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court, Aden. 
Aden, October 30, 1884. 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 364. 
In the Vice-Admiralty Court at Aden. 
Decree 


Our Sovereign Lady the Queen versus an Arab dhow named “ Futeh-al-Khair,” owned 
and commanded by Rubbier-bin-Nuseeb, and 51 slaves (30 males and 21 females 
seized as liable to forfeiture by Henry Briggs Lang, a Commander R.N., an 
commanding Her Majesty's ship “ Philomel.” Before Brigadier-General James 
Blair, V.C., Political Resident and Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court at Aden. 


PERSONALLY appeared Commander Henry Briggs Lang, Lieutenant Arnot 
Henderson, and Mahomed Ali, Interpreter, of Her Majesty's “a “ Philomel,” and stated 
on oath the oe under which the said vessel “ Futeh-al-Khair,” of the following 

ensions, viz. :— 


Ft. in. 
1, Length on upper deck from outside of plank at stem to outside of plank at 
stern post Lee *e es se ee ee oe 50 0 
2. Main breadth to outside of plank ee a ee a - 114 0 
3, Girth of vessel under the keel at main breadth, from the upper deck on one side 
of the vessel to the upper deck on the other .. o. ee «s 29 0 
4, Depth of hold os os +. 8 0 


Tonnage. 
No. of Tons. 
1, Tonnage under tonnage deck .. ee ee es oe eo 41°14 
2. Closed-in space above the tonnage deck, poop... +. e ee 7°28 
Total No. of tons ee a a o «. 48°42 


with a crew of 8 persons, besides 51 slaves (80 males and 21 females) and 5 passengers, 
the owners of the said slaves, was seized by the said Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Philomel,” in 
latitude 21° 9’ north and longitude 59° 14’ east, on the 18th October, 1884. 

The said Court, having heard the evidence produced on each side, and having found 
sufficient proof that the said Arab dhow “ Futeh-al-Khair” was at the time of her 
capture actually engaged in the Slave Trade, doth adjudge the said Arab dhow 
“Futeh-al-Khair,” and the 51 slaves (80 males and 21 females), and the money and 
valuables found on the said dhow, to have been lawfully seized, and to be forfeited to our 
Sovereign Lady the Queen, and do condemn the same accordingly. 

And the said Court further finds that it was impracticable to bring the said Arab 
dhow “ Futeh-al-Khair” into this port for adjudication, and the officers of Her Majesty's 
ship “Philomel ” were justified in destroying the same. 

And the said fifty-one slaves having been landed and liberated, it is ordered that 
they be assigned service in Aden, or be otherwise provided for as the Political Resident 
at Aden may think fit. 

In testimony whereof I have signed the present Decree, and caused the seal of the 
Vice-Admiralty Court to be affixed theteto, this 80th day of October, 1884. 

(Signed) JAMES BLAIR, Brigadier-General, 
roe Political Resident and Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court, Aden. 


I certify that no costs were incurred in this case. 
Signed) James Buatr, Brigadier-General. 
Political Resident and Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court, Aden. 





Inclosure 3 in No. 364. 
Brigadier-General Blair to Lieutenant-Colonel Ross. 


(Telegraphic.) Aden, October 30, 1884. 
FIVE slave-dealers, a crew of dhow from Sur, captured by “Philomel.” Admit 
being Muscat subjects. shall I do with them? 
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Inclosure 4 in No. 364. 
Sir J. Kirk to Brigadier-General Blair. 


Cengary? Zansibar, 1884. 
take all under 12. Sultan asks arrest crew and slave-dealers of Dar-es- 
Salam dhow. Send here prisoners. 





Inclosure 5 in No. 364. 
Sir B. Frere to General Schneider. 


Bir, “ Enchantress,” April 2, 1873. 

THE maintenance of slaves captured by Her Majesty’s cruizers, and liberated at 
Aden, has for some time been a question of some difficulty, owing to but few of them 
being required at Aden itself as servants or labourers, and to the want of means of 
—_ them until employment is found for them, or till they can be shipped to 

mbay. 

For many of the young girls you will, no doubt, be able, as hitherto, to provide an 
asylum with the Roman Catholic Sisters of Mercy ; for others, and for some of the boys 
and adults, you will be able to find a home under respectable and responsible masters as 
domestic servants or otherwise. But the majority, I am of opinion, will be best disposed 
of at Zanzibar, at Johanna, and at the various Missions established on the mainland of 
Eastern Africa, I have informed Her Majesty’s Consul at Zanzibar of my views on this 
subject, and suggested to him the means of disposal which seemed to me most likely to 
insure the welfare of liberated slaves, I have accordingly now to request that, pending 
orders from the Home Government, you will forward to Zanzibar, ie first suitable 
means of transport, all negroes who may be handed over to your charge by the Com- 
manders of Her Majesty’s cruizers, and for whom you are unable to insure speedy and 
suitable employment at Aden, always bearing in mind that this should be done as 
economically as possible. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) H, B. E. FRERE. 
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